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ogy; describes and interprets some of the groups and aggregations in mo- 
dern society; surveys the major American social institutions; and deals 
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the application of principles to practical problems of common interest, are 
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textbooks to the confusion of students. SOCIOLOGY: A SYNOPSIS 
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Se rvice f or of telephone service furnished to the 
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From the 1946 Annual Report of the than twice the gain for any 
American Velaphone end Telegraph Gaupany ‘previous year. Additional telephones 
were installed at a rate averaging more 
than 25 a minute every working day. 
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determination of the 617,000 people working together . 
on the Bell System team. What has been done B 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of States, 
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caused by the persistent scarcity of certain In | 
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were ( 
nessee 
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that at the beginning of 1947 work | 
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give every customer the kind of — 
service he wants when and as he wants ey 
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abundance, and with new tools and SpPrey 
techniques, the Bell System looks forward were © 
to steadily increasing achievement in a 650 
service to the American people. cheap 
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OMETIMES social forces are put to work in 

an organized way, as has happened in the 

recent development of the Tennessee River 
states. But usually the impact of such forces on 
a region of this country has been uncoordinated, 
diffusive, and uncertain. 

In the seven states of the Tennessee area, the 
new political, economic, and cultural patterns 
were developed within the framework of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, created by act of Congress 
in 1933. Enough time has elapsed to begin an 
appraisal of the accomplishments of the work in 
this region which has used for the first time the 
approach of “One River—One Problem.” 

In a sharply contrasting area of our country, the 
ten states of the Missouri River Basin, the develop- 
ment during this period of time has been hap- 
hazard, conducted, so far as government resources 
work has been concerned, by different departments 
and bureaus ofttimes in conflict with each other as 
to aims and programs. Much of this has been the 
fault of an indecisive Congress whose unpredictable 
actions resulted from public pressure responding 
to successions of devastating floods and droughts. 

The TVA deliberately set to work to establish 
a close unity between the river, the land, and 
the people. It was initiated as an experiment 
in social-economic organization. Its investment 
costs to date exceed $700,000,000, mostly federal 
appropriations repayable out of operating revenues 
over a period of years. Its program has provided 
a 650 mile navigable waterway, flood protection, 
cheap hydro-electric power for domestic and in- 
dustrial use, soil conservation and erosion preven- 


*Senator Murray (Montana) is Chairman and Dr. 
Anderson is Executive Secretary of the Senate Small 
Business Committee 
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tion, reforestation, cheap fertilizer for land 
restoration, farm and industrial research, wild life 
conservation and recreation, health and disease 
control, and relationships to the other functions of 
organized society, such as education, civic welfare, 
and government. All these activities were blended 
into a unity that recognized their interdependence. 
The instrumentality was the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA), a public corporation created by 
Congress; having its offices in the territory served; 
responsive in its daily affairs to the people being 
served; legally subject to the will of the Congress 
from whom it derived its powers, to whom it has 
to go with reports and from whom it has to win 
approval of its projects. 

The TVA has been the single great difference in 
this region during the years since 1933. In con- 
trast, the Missouri Valley has gone through these 
same years without the benefit of any such orderly, 
inclusive plan of regional development. Much 
of this time has seen a national disaster spread over 
the country characterized as the “Great Depres- 
sion.” There followed in the late thirties a sub- 
stantial recovery. How did the two regions fare 
during these years? Probably in the answer will 
be found more than a clue to the value of systemat- 
ically organizing the social forces in a region. In 
measurable, objective, social and economic terms— 
how do the two regions compare today? 

Turning then to facts on several measures of 
comparison between the purposely organized TVA 
area and the unorganized Missouri Valley states,! 


1The seven TVA States are: Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

The ten Missouri Basin States are: Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 
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the following data are newly assembled from gov- 
ernment statistics.’ 


POPULATION 


In the last census decade, the United States 
added 7.2 percent to her population. Practically 
all of this was due to natural increases, for immigra- 
tion had almost ceased. The several states and 
regions within the country have the possibility of 
changing populations from natural causes, or 
in-and-out migration. The seven Tennessee 
Valley states gained in population 9.6 per cent, 
while the 122 counties within the Tennessee Valley 
and most immediately affected by the TVA de- 
velopment gained 11.9 per cent in population. 

The Tennessee area, influenced by the favorable 
circumstances of a vast new construction, much 
new federal capital investment, new technical 
and engineering leadership, and a new enthusiasm 
taking hold of its people, despite the national 
atmosphere of depression gloom, resulted in such 
attractiveness that its population growth exceeded 
the national rate. This was the first decennial 
figure since 1910 that showed the TVA states to 
be above the national rate of increase in popula- 
tion. The evidence shows, too, that urbanization 
increased at almost twice the rate prevailing in 
the United States as a whole. A more wholesome 
balance was struck between farm and town, which 
resulted in a substantial rise in income, and fewer 
non-paid extra hands on the farm. 

What was happening to the population of the 
ten Missouri Valley states during this decade from 
1930 to 1940? Their combined population in- 
creased slightly, from 15,095,877 to 15,450,484, 
a growth of 354,607 or 2.3 percent. Not only was 
this far below the rate of national growth for the 
ten years, but four states, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, actually lost 
population during the decade. Thinly populated 
Wyoming, with less than a quarter of a million 
people in 1930, gained 11.2 percent due largely to 
the rapid expansion of petroleum production 
industries. Only two other states, Colorado and 
Minnesota, each of which is mostly outside the 


? Basic figures for these data were supplied the writers 
by the Bureau of the Census. Also, the article by 
Lewis C. Copeland and W. K. McPherson, Jndustrial 
Trends in the Tennessee Valley, Social Forces, Vol. 24, 
No. 3, March 1946, examined the TVA situation. 

Income data were taken from Dewey Anderson’s 
Taxation, Recovery, and Defense. Government Print- 
ing Office 1941, P. 278, P. 301. 


Missouri Basin proper, gained in population at a 
rate above the national percentage increase. Iowa 
and Missouri, rich agricultural states in the heart 
of the Missouri River basin, gained slightly, but 
at a rate below the national increase, while Mon- 
tana barely held its own. When the seven states, 
within which lie the great majority of Missouri 
Basin counties, are considered, they show an 
actual decline in population from 1930 to 1940. 
From 1910 to 1930 the rate of growth was less than 
that for the United States. 

The causes of these unhealthy population trends 
in the Missouri River states are in considerable 
measure controllable through proper  social- 
economic organization. Largely agricultural in 
their economic base, drought, wind, floods, and 
low farm prices combined to bring the depression 
home to these states with cruel force. With no 
vast new program of resources development, such 
as the Tennessee was experiencing through the 
TVA, there was no impetus towards new 
endeavors. Caught and held helpless by imper- 
sonal forces beyond their control, the farmers, city 
workers, and small businessmen of the Missouri 
Valley could only wait out the depression by tight- 
ening their belts, or by moving elsewhere in search 
of a living for themselves and their families. 
Government programs of relief, farm mortgage 
moratoriums, farm loans, farm security programs, 
bank stabilization, and social security eventually 
did much to enable them to weather these recurring 
economic storms But they were not so inclusive 
and socially purposive for the long pull as the 
great changes wrought by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. For they did nothing about the peren- 
nial problem of the unified development of water, 
land, electric power, and human resources upon 
which the valley fundamentally depends not only 
for economic stability but for that expansion of 
opportunity which is needed to attract and hold 
population. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


At the pre-war industrial peak in 1929 there 
were 206,663 manufacturing establishments in 
the United States. These declined to a low point 
of 139,325 in 1933 and rose to 184,230 by 1939. 
For the decade 1929-39, the nation lost 10.9 
percent of its factories, but the recovery from the 
trough of the depression showed a gain of a third 
in the number of such manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The seven Tennessee Valley states had slightly 
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more factories in 1929 than the ten Missouri Valley 
states, 20,957 as compared with 20,177. The 
decline by 1933 was more severe in the Tennessee 
Valley, which lost 47 percent of its manufacturing 
establishments, whereas the Missouri Basin states 
suffered a loss of 31 percent in number of factories. 

Then came the Authority to the Tennessee 
Valley, and with it an astoundingly rapid indus- 
trial recovery. The rate of this recovery is in- 
dicated in the 46.1 percent increase in number of 
manufacturing establishments from 1933 to 1939. 
This influence of the TVA is even more marked in 
the Tennessee Valley counties forming the terri- 
torial area of the river basin, which gained 53.5 per- 
cent in number of factories from 1933 to 1939, 
With this increase has also come greater diversity 
of industries, especially those requiring substantial 
use of cheap hydro-electric power developed by 
the TVA, such as the aluminum industry. The 
rate of recovery in the TVA area is substantially 
above that in the United States as a whole, and 
attests the economic strength resident in this new 
form of social-economic organization, the regional 
Authority. 

The Missouri River Basin states had 15 percent 
fewer manufacturing establishments in 1939 than 
a decade earlier. The range of loss varied from 
less than one percent in the non-industrial state 
of Montana to 24 percent in agricultural South 
Dakota. Nebraska and Kansas each lost 22 
percent of their factories, Iowa 20 percent, Colo- 
rado and Missouri 16 percent, while North Dakota 
lost only 6 percent and the more industrialized 
state of Minnesota lost 7 percent. In six of the 
ten states the proportionate loss in number of 
factories was greater than that sustained by the 
nation as a whole, in three it was at a lower rate, 
and in one state, Wyoming, the trend showed a 
gain for the ten years. 

Turning to the period of comparison with the 
TVA experience, 1933-39, a substantial contrast 
is noted. The southern states working under the 
beneficial influence of the TVA recovered from a 
much deeper depression trough at a rate double 
that of the Missouri region states where no such 
benign influences were at work and where ‘‘nature 
took its course.”” Only the two sparsely populated 
states of Montana and Wyoming recovered at a 
rate above that for the nation as a whole. South 
Dakota recovered from the depression at about the 
national rate. The other seven states made strides 
upward, but all at a rate considerably below what 


was happening in the United States, and much 
less than the TVA states. 


KILOWATTS 


This is the Age of the Kilowatt Man. Indus- 
trial development, with its richer and more diversi- 
fied economy and higher standard of living, is 
possible to the extent that we develop our electric 
energy resources. That has been the key to the 
rapid expansion of the Tennessee area. It is more 
than a hint to the backwardness of the Missouri 
River states. 

The installed kilowatt capacity in the seven 
states of the TVA area in 1940, which had been 
stepped up considerably by the TVA development, 
was 4,455,992 KW. The TVA program of in- 
stallations, the abundant water power to be har- 
nessed, and the great demand from war industries, 
combined to increase the installed capacity rapidly. 
By 1943, the TVA states had 5,741,450 KW, a 
gain of 28.8 percent in these few years. By con- 
trast, the ten Missouri Basin states had an installed 
capacity of 4,030,000 KW in 1940 which was in- 
creased to 4,362,000 KW by 1943, a gain of 8.2 
percent. 

From 1940 to 1943, the seven TVA states in- 
creased kilowatt hours of electricity generated some 
59 percent. In the same few years of intensive 
war effort, the ten Missouri Basin states increased 
their electric energy output only 38 percent. 
There is much expert engineering opinion that the 
Missouri Basin states have great capacity to de- 
velop low-cost hydro-electric power in vast quanti- 
ties in the mountainous regions of the area, 
The transmission of this power to cities whose 
industrial development is starved for it requires 
a federal Authority which crosses state boundaries 
and which has the vast resources needed for launch- 
ing such extensive developmental activities, 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE 


The Depression took a heavy toll of American 
industry, reducing the value of manufactured 
products from $67,994,000,000 in 1929 to 
$30,557,300,000 in 1933. Then followed a very 
considerable recovery until by 1939 manufactured 
products had increased 57.7 percent in value over 
1933, when proper adjustment is made for changes 
in the level of prices of manufactured goods. For 
the decade 1929-39, the percentage change showed 
the adjusted figures for manufactured goods to 
have gained 2.4 percent. 
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The seven TVA states likewise suffered severely 
in loss of manufactured products as the depression 
developed and recovered at slightly less than the 
national rate, or 52.4 percent, from 1933 to 1939. 
But in the ten year period, 1929-39, the vitality 
of the TVA was a noticeable factor, previously 
indicated, in the expansion of industry, resulting 
in 27 percent gain in value of products, a rate 
substantially above the national increase. Once 
again, when the Tennessee Valley counties are 
considered, the direct effect of the Authority is 
seen in a percentage change in value of manufac- 
tured products for the decade, 1929-39, of 34 per- 
cent, and for the recovery period 1933-39 of 68 
percent, both substantially above the national 
gain in value of manufacturers. 

Now, how does this splendid showing compare 
with the ten Missouri Basin states? When 
adjustments are made for price level, as with the 
figures just given, these states as a whole lost 14.3 
percent in value of manufactured products from 
1929 to 1939. Only one of the ten states, South 
Dakota, showed a decennial gain, and that a slight 
one of 1.8 percent. The losses sustained by the 
Missouri Basin states ranged from 2 percent for 
Iowa to 42.2 percent for Wyoming. Three states 
lost more than a third of the value of manufactured 
products during the ten years. 

The Missouri Basin states made a much less 
favorable recovery from 1933 than either the nation 
as a whole or the TVA area. These ten states 
recovered 36.6 percent of the value of their manu- 
factured products while the nation and the TVA 
were each recovering more than half. Only Mon- 
tana and Iowa recovered at a rate above that of 
the United States. 

Considering only that increment of production 
which is called the “value added by manufacture”’ 
as the measure of the gross margin of income for 
operating manufacturing enterprises, the figures, 
adjusted for changes in price, appear as follows: 
The nation as a whole suffered a loss of 1.2 percent 
from 1929 to 1939. The TVA states, on the other 
hand, exhibited a healthy gain of 9.3 percent; 
while the counties of the Tennessee area directly 
affected by the Authority showed the remarkable 
gain of 43.6 percent. At the same time the ten 
states of the Missouri area sustained a loss in the 
value added by manufacture much in excess of the 
national rate, as shown in the decline from 1929 
to 1939 of 11.4 percent. Wyoming manufacturing 
was hardest hit, losing 43 percent, but Montana, 
Nebraska and Kansas each lost a fifth or more. 


It is small wonder that manufacture in these 
Missouri Basin states was in a feeble position as 
the nation faced the great demands of the war 
period, for over the decade of the depression their 
industry had barely survived. 

Nor were the forces of recovery as strong in the 
Missouri area as in the nation as a whole, or in the 
Tennessee Valley. From 1933 to 1939 the 
Missouri states increased the value added by 
manufacture 29 percent, while the United States 
gained 49 percent, the seven TVA states 51 percent, 
and the Tennessee Valley counties made the most 
rapid recovery of 59 percent. 


PRIVATE PRODUCTION AND 
PER CAPITA INCOME 


Both the Missouri Valley region and the Ten- 
nessee Valley are among the poorest areas in the 
country in terms of private production income and 
income per capita. Some of these states, however, 
are potentially among our wealthiest, because of 
vast national resources awaiting development. 
When arranged in rank order of our 48 states, 
based on realized private production income, four 
of the TVA states are in the upper half, three in 
the lower half of the nation’s states; three of the 
ten Missouri states are above the midpoint of all 
states, seven below it. 

From 1929 to 1938, five of the Tennessee Valley 
states moved up the scale in rank order amongst 
the states of the nation, two lost rank. Amongst 
the ten Missouri Basin states only one achieved 
higher rank nationally, three remained stationary, 
while six lost place to other states of the Union. 

The realized private production income of the 
United States dropped almost a third, 30.9 percent, 
from the peak year 1929 to the post-depression 
year 1938. The seven TVA states suffered a de- 
cline in private production income during this 
time of 22.7 percent; whereas the ten Missouri 
Basin states lost 36.4 percent. Two of the 
Missouri Basin states, North and South Dakota, 
lost over half their private production income from 
1929 to 1938, five others lost a third or more, the 
remaining three lost from a fifth to a fourth of their 
income from private production. In the seven 
TVA states, by contrast, only one lost more than a 
third of its private production income, Mississippi, 
only a very small portion of which is within the 
TVA area. The range for the other six states 
was from less than a 5 percent loss sustained by 
North Cavolina to 30 percent suffered by Alabama. 

In terms of income per capita, the United States 
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lost 22.1 percent from the peak in 1929 to 1938. 
The TVA states lost less than 10 percent, while 
the sparsely settled Missouri Basin states lost 
slightly more than 20 percent. During this time 
span, four TVA states gained in their rank order 
amongst the states of the Union, one remained at 
the same place in rank, two declined. Amongst 
Missouri Basin states, one gained in rank, five re- 
mained at their same relative places, while four 
declined. 


WAGE EARNERS AND WAGES PAID 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


What happens in manufacture is of the greatest 
significance, for more people are employed there 
than in any other form of economic endeavor. 
Industrial employment in the United States 
moved upward during the decades of this century 
prior to the depression of 1929-39. This was a 
strong indication of the increasing complexity of 
our economic life, the expansion of our wealth, 
increase in our income and living standard. But 
with the depression came a demoralizing disloca- 
tion of industry, and an actual loss of 5.8 percent 
in employed wage earners in manufacture during 
the decade 1929-39, 

How did the two areas, the seven TVA states of 
the South, and the ten Missouri Basin states of 
the middle and western regions, compare in this 
important respect, both in terms of the effect of 
the depression on industrial employment and the 
recovery experienced after 1933? 

Instead of a loss for the decade 1929-39, as 
happened in the United States as a whole, the TVA 
states actually gained 6.5 percent in number of 
industrial wage earners employed. And the 122 
TVA counties of the river basin directly affected 
by the development of the Authority program 
gained 9.5 percent in industrial employment. 

During these ten years the Missouri Basin states, 
in which industry was relatively feeble, suffered 
a decline in number of factory workers of a fifth, 
or 20.7 percent. Factory employment in the state 
of Wyoming was cut almost in half, 44.3 percent; 
Montana, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas 
lost a third or more; Colorado slightly less; Minne- 
sota almost a fourth; Iowa a fifth; South Dakota 
suffered at a rate three times the loss of the nation 
as a whole and Missouri double that rate. 

What was the resilience of the Missouri Basin 
states as shown in the recovery following the drop 
into the trough of the depression in 1933, as com- 


pared with the TVA area? The United States 
gained a third in number of factory workers em- 
ployed by 1939. The seven TVA states recovered 
at the national rate. The Tennessee Valley coun- 
ties, however, showed the remarkable recovery 
of 41.8 percent. But the Missouri Basin states 
increased factory employment only 17.5 percent 
or at a rate half that shown by the country as a 
whole. No state in the Missouri Basin recovered 
as rapidly as did the United States. In fact, only 
Iowa and Missouri increased by 1939 as much as 
a fourth in industrial workers from the depression’s 
trough of 1933. Four states, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas actually had fewer 
workers employed in 1939 than in 1933. 

Wages paid factory workers show another strik- 
ing contrast between the TVA states and those of 
the Missouri Basin. Industrial wages, in the 
United States, adjusted for price changes, showed 
a slight gain of 2.3 percent for the decade 1929-39. 
Money wages, of course, fell somewhat during this 
time. In the seven TVA states the gain in wages 
paid during the ten years was 18.8 percent, while 
the Tennessee Valley counties made the unprece- 
dented increase of 27 percent. Actually, the 
amount of money paid out in factory wages in the 
counties immediately affected by the TVA develop- 
ment increased during this period of time. 

In the Missouri Basin states, on the other 
hand, both money wages and wages adjusted for 
price changes dropped substantially, the latter 
showing a decline of 13.2 percent from 1929 to 1939, 
when the rest of the country was making a slight 
gain and the TVA area was experiencing a sub- 
stantial increase. All of the Missouri Basin states 
suffered loss, both in money wages paid and in 
wages adjusted for price changes. In some states, 
the loss in the formerwasmore than half. In terms 
of adjusted wages, two states, Wyoming and North 
Dakota, lost more than 40 percent; Montana and 
Nebraska lost a third or more; Kansas almost a 
third; Colorado a fourth, the rest a lesser propor- 
tion. 

From the trough of the depression in 1933, the 
United States made a remarkable recovery in 
terms of money wages paid factory workers em- 
ployed in 1939, as adjusted for price changes. The 
gain was 56 percent. The seven TVA states re- 
covered at a rate somewhat less than that, namely 
44.6 percent. But the TVA counties recovered 
at a rate slightly above the national increase, or 
56.8 percent. The Missouri Basin states recovered 
at considerably less than half the rate of the nation, 
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namely 24.7 percent. Three states of the ten, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, and Nebraska made no 
recovery, but suffered further loss, while in 1939 
Kansas barely got even with 1933. No Missouri 
Basin state recovered at the same or at a higher 
rate than the nation. Only two, Iowa and 
Missouri, recovered a third or more. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


On the basis of adjustments in dollar figures 
made for changes in prices since 1929, the United 
States actually suffered a loss of 1.8 percent in 
volume of wholesale trade from 1929 to 1939. 
But the TVA states showed an increase of 7.7 
percent and the 122 TVA counties directly affected 
by the Authority development gained 21.4 percent. 
The ten Missouri Basin states lost 15.6 percent in 
volume of wholesale trade during the decade. One 
state whose wholesale trade was very small, 
Wyoming, gained during the decade, seven states 
suffered declines ranging up to 41 percent for 
Kansas, while Montana and Minnesota gained 
slightly. 

The United States recovered from 1933 to 1939 
in terms of dollar figures adjusted for price changes, 
at the substantial rate of 45.8 percent. But the 
seven TVA states exceeded this figure, recording 
a gain from the depths of the depression of 61 
percent; while the 122 TVA counties made an even 
more remarkable recovery, namely 79.8 percent. 
The Missouri Basin states recovered, but at a rate 
below that for the nation as a whole, of 34.7 per- 
cent. Four states, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota exceeded the national 
rate of recovery; Iowa recovered at the national 
rate, while Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri failed to do so. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our purpose in this paper has been to subject 
two geographic regions of the country to the same 
objective measurements. In the one region, the 
seven states of the Tennessee River area of the 
economically depressed South have been delib- 
erately experimented with through an organization 
of social and economic forces resulting in a unified 
program of resources development known as the 
“Authority.” The Federal Government under- 
took to establish a legal instrumentality, regional 
in character, capitalized by federal funds and 
permitted earnings on its own enterprises. This 
Authority could not be thwarted by the efforts 


of states to interfere with its work of an interstate 
nature. 

This unique device was used for the first time in 
history beginning in 1933. It weathered the 
period of greatest national economic disaster, 
known as the Great Depression and later con- 
tributed enormously to the industrial output 
required for waging World War II. It has over- 
come a succession of obstacles, political and eco- 
nomic, and has slain all but a small and rapidly 
declining number of its enemies. Its friends, on 
the other hand, are increasing daily. Its future 
looks exceedingly bright. Does this form of 
regional organization offer the way for further 
development of our several great river basins? 

Some who have been zealous in urging such a 
method for application to the relatively backward 
Missouri River Basin, have questioned whether 
objective measurements would confirm the obser- 
vations of those who have witnessed the marvels 
of the TVA. They wondered what the application 
of these same measures would reveal concerning 
the conditions of the Missouri River states. 

Fortunately for our purposes, the time span used, 
that since 1929, covered a long period of depression 
and several years of recovery. Thus, we are able 
to test the force of social-economic organization 
in one region, and of little or no purposive organiza- 
tion in another, both in good and bad times. 

Three or more points of time have been used, 
namely, the peak of prosperity in 1929, the trough 
of the depression in 1933 when the TVA was 
ushered into being, and 1938-1939 or later when 
substantial recovery had already been experienced 
in the nation. Ten measures have been applied 
to (1) the seven states of the Tennessee region, 
(2) to the 122 counties which form the immediate 
basin of the Tennessee Valley and are most directly 
affected by the TVA development and (3) the ten 
states of the Missouri Basin. The great single fac- 
tor of contrast between these areas is the existence 
of an orderly, unified program of river basin de- 
velopment in the Tennessee region, and no coordi- 
nated program of river basin development inthe 
Missouri states. 

The ten measures used are collectively a good 
index of social-economic activity. This yardstick 
of measurement shows that the TVA area has 
performed unquestionably better than the nation 
as a whole and much above the performance of 
the Missouri Basin states. 

These ten states of the midwest and Northern 
Rockies have great natural resources and possess 
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the possibility of matching or even surpassing the 
achievements of the TVA area. Yet they have 
been hit again and again by destructive floods, 
their industry has been dwarfed by lack of abun- 
dant low-cost hydro-electric power, theirsoil eroded 
and blown away by dust storms, their vast deposits 
of fertilizer lie almost untouched while the land is 
gasping for its health-giving strength, their people 
have become discouraged and many have moved 
elsewhere. Small wonder that when the ten social- 
economic measures are applied these ten poten- 
tially great states fall below the national average 
on all of them, show less ability to come back from 
the depths of depression than the rest of the nation, 
and exhibit such striking contrasts to the achieve- 
ments of the Tennessee area. 

Without significant deviation, in all the measures 
applied the TVA area is at or decidedly above the 
level of the United States as a whole, while the 
Missouri states are below that level of national 
achievement. During the depression the Missouri 
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states suffered more seriously than did the Ten- 
nessee states in most respects and recovered at a 
much slower rate. Its imbalance between agricul- 
ture and industry continues, whereas the Ten- 
nessee area has achieved a more normal condition 
calculated to withstand economic storms and 
geared to a much higher level of peacetime pros- 
perity. 

Without a great new unified program of social- 
economic development as its goal, the Missouri 
area continues on its way, meeting its problems in 
the same old piecemeal manner, much less able to 
withstand the shocks that come than the TVA area, 
much less sure of its future. 

The “Authority” has been revealed by these 
many measures of social-economic activity as a 
great new master key to regional resources develop- 
ment which might offer the Missouri states, and 
other river basin states of the nation, the oppor- 
tunity to unlock their vast natural wealth for the 
benefit of all their people. 


PRINCIPLES OF REGIONAL PLANNING: AS APPLIED TO 
THE NORTHWEST* 


CARL F. KRAENZEL 


Montana State College and Agricultural Experiment Station 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS necessary to clarify some concepts before 
presenting detailed principles of regional 
planning. Often we think of planning as new, 

but it has always been part of intelligent living. 
The only issue is concerning “planning by and for 
whom?” The laissez-faire point of view should be 
quickly rejected. Those who believe in laissez- 
faire hold that the planned effort of every individ- 
ual will automatically result in the welfare of all. 
But this is a false and unrealistic belief. It is not 
true in economics. Under our traditional eco- 
nomic ideology and supposedly competitive eco- 
nomic system, the economic welfare of the individ- 
uals and of vested groups is generally gained only 


*This paper was originally prepared for and read at 
the Social Science Section of the Northwest Science 
Association, December 27 and 28, 1946, held in 
Spokane, Washington. Contribution from Montana 
State College, Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper 
no. 186 Journal Series. 


by denying the same benefits to others. Thus the 
greatest welfare of individuals and of many pres- 
sure groups does not necessarily and automatically 
mean the greatest possible welfare of the larger 
group. It is doubtful whether the individuals and 
smaller groups ever have enough resources and 
information at their command under our tradi- 
tional economic behavior to make their judgments 
effective in terms of the larger group welfare. It 
is therefore necessary to resort to group rather 
than to individually oriented techniques to accom- 
plish the greatest possible welfare of both the group 
and the individuals. Furthermore, this group 
activity must be in terms of the entire nation and 
even the entire world. 

An example will emphasize the point. During 
the early days of county agricultural planning, the 
farmers of Teton County, Montana, faced the 
choice of converting some wheat land into grazing 
land. Basically, the issue was one of continuing 
to raise wheat or to shift some land into livestock 
uses. Wheat raising, at the time, offered a slight 
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advantage over livestock; but to raise livestock was 
not a disadvantage. A study of information for 
the rest of Montana and the Nation convinced the 
Teton County farmers that the lack of alternatives 
to wheat raising in some other areas outside the 
county would make it advantageous to shift some 
production from wheat to livestock in Teton. 
They realized that realistic planning required the 
indicated change for their own welfare and that of 
farmers in other parts of Montana and the Nation 
as a whole. 

It is essential, then, that in the planning process 
the base of information for guidance be enlarged 
beyond the ordinary ken of the individual, to in- 
clude county, state, regional, national, and even 
international information. Mr. Friedrich Hayek, 
the champion of freedeom of enterprise and laissez- 
faire, in his book, The Road to Serfdom,! demon- 
strates the bias and the injustice that can be com- 
mitted in the name of individual freedom. Mr. 
Herman Finer effectively dealt with Mr. Hayek 
when he said that “Friedrich A. Hayek’s ‘Road to 
Serfdom’ constitutes the most sinister offensive 
against democracy to emerge from a democratic 
country for many decades.’”? 

To overcome the dangers of dictatorship in 
overhead planning feared by Mr. Hayek, it is 
necessary to use the democratic instruments of 
participation by all the people in the planning 
activity. County agricultural planning, as spon- 
sored by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was such an attempt from the grassroots on 
up through county, state, and regional levels, to 
the federal level, and then back again to the grass- 
roots. It was a two-way process of education, 
planning, and action program determination. 

Agriculture has come a long way in this respect. 
For example, many Great Plains spring wheat 
farmers had delivered their wheat for the 1946 
Mercy Wheat Program prior to announcement of 
the 30 cent bonus. This was done in the name of 
international cooperation, and the 30 cent bonus 
offer was an anticlimax. 

The purpose here is simply to point out that the 
grass-roots participation in county agricultural 
planning is one of the most concrete illustrations of 
democratic participation yet devised to make 
planning truly effective. In the sense of using 


1 Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945). 

? Herman Finer, Road to Reaction (New York: Little, 
Brown, and Co., Atlantic Monthly Press, 1945). 


democratic techniques, it is second only to the 
Rochdale principles for operating cooperatives— 
“one man, one vote.” These two examples offer 
the only known escape from dictatorship, even in 
planning, given the kind of social system we live 
in today. The strongest charge against Mr. 
Hayek is his guilt of omission by failure to refer to 
these two techniques for planning. 

The line of participation in planning from the 
grassroots on to the top level of decision must be 
channeled through the regional level. It is not 
necessary that the region have legal status and 
authority if the local, state, and federal govern- 
mental agencies will recognize it as an effective 
unit for which adjustments must be made. 
Failure on the part of these governmental units and 
the cosmopolitan forces of big cities to pay atten- 
tion to the basic regionalizing influences, will 
force the region to vest itself with proper authority 
and legal status, 

What is the distinction between region and 
regionalism? “Region” has reference to a larger 
area exhibiting a relative degree of homogeneity 
on the basis of several pertinent factors which 
describe it and distinguish it from other regions. 
Such a region should be large enough so that the 
inhabitants, in concerted effort, can act to their 
own advantage and can foster institutions and 
services to accomplish the purposes for its creation.® 

The region then is an areal or spatial generaliza- 


’The National Resources Board Report for 
December 1935, chapter 12, p. 145, specifies the fol- 
lowing characteristics as a means of delineating a 
region: 

(a) An area exhibiting homogeneity in one or more 
of its aspects, thus representing an areal or 
spatial generalization. 

(b) May be delineated upon the basis of many 
factors, and its extent varies with the factor or 
factors selected for generalization. 

(c) The term “‘region” is not commonly applied to 
small areas, but there is disagreement as to 
whether the region should be so large as to in- 
clude a section of territory as large as the middle 
west or south, or whether it should be smaller, 
as for example the corn belt, the spring wheat 
area, or the Chicago metropolitan area. 

(d) The boundaries of any region are necessarily 
arbitrary and should be thought of as zones 
rather than lines. 

(e) There is considerable diversity of opinion re- 
garding what regional basis should underlie 
national planning. River basins are one of the 
poorest types of units to determine a region. 
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tion, a static thing. Regionalism, on the other 
hand, is the dynamic social interaction that takes 
place within that region. It is the cultural and 
institutional as well as individual self-expression 
of the particular region. Regionalism has refer- 
ence to the participation of the people through 
their institutions and their group life. 

In order to bring out the full meaning of region- 
alism, it should be contrasted with sectionalism.‘ 
By sectionalism is understood an attempt on the 
part of an area to set itself up as an independent 
and relatively self-sufficient unit in respect to 
economic, political, or social matters. It implies 
lack of cooperation with the other areas, and results 
in provincialism. Regionalism, on the other hand, 
means an adjustment of a nation-wide program or 
activity to the peculiarities of a geographic or 
cultural area with a view to having the greatest 
possible degree of cooperation between th: region 
and the larger area. Sectionalism proceeds on 
the basis that the area will handle its own affairs 
in whatever way it sees fit, while regionalism takes 
for granted that a very definite and precise coordi- 
nation and cooperation is necessary between the 
region and the nation. This coordination and 
cooperation includes not alone a determination of 
the problem, as well as its study, but extends to 
cooperative action to accomplish a solution. 
Sectionalism is in the spirit of dictatorship in its 
relationship to the outside, and often takes the 
form of one area exploiting the other. Regional- 
ism is typical of the spirit of democratic procedure 
and cooperation with other areas. Sectionalism 
places a premium on the uncontrolled individual- 
ism of a group and of a state or a group of states, 
while regionalism implies controlled individualism. 
The approach here is one in the spirit of regional- 
ism, not sectionalism. 

Finally, it is necessary to clarify the relationship 
between geography and culture. In the history 
of social thought there are two points of view, both 
having scientific evidence for support, and both 
frequently offered with such enthusiasm that they 
represent an over-emphasis. The two points of 
view are: that of geographic determinism, and that 
of social and cultural determinism. The former 
explains social organization and cultural phe- 


4See Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of The 
United States (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936) pp. 235-61, for a clear distinction be- 
tween regionalism and sectionalism. See also, Howard 
W. Odum and H. E. Moore, American Regionalism 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1938). 
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nomena in terms of geographic conditions and 
forces, mainly or exclusively. Exponents of this 
point of view are Buckle, Ratzel, Semple, and 
Huntington. The social and cultural determin- 
istic point of view tries to explain the cultural 
values and forms of social organization in terms of 
the social and the cultural itself and as being in- 
dependent of geography. This extreme form of 
determinism was promoted by such exponents as 
Hegel, Comte, Spencer, Marx, Durkheim, Engels, 
Sombart, and Weber. 

“The careful student of cultural history falls into 
no such particularism.’”* Theories of deter- 
minism or monistic causation have given place to 
the functional approach of explaining the relation- 
ship between culture and geography. Instead, 
the careful scientist recognized “that geographic 
factors, while playing a part, cannot be considered 
apart from man’s culture, and that geography 
serves as a limiting rather than as a predetermining 
condition. Furthermore, he realizes that it is 
material culture that most nearly reflects the geo- 
graphical conditions.’ 

There are, however, strong evidences still of 
thought patterns that can be labelled geographic, 
cultural, psychological, or social determinism. 
Perhaps the strongest of these today is cultural 
determinism. The “atomic” and “skymaster’’ 
age are witness to the fact that man can easily fall 
into the danger of placing himself in the driver’s 
seat as the final and supreme authority without 
ever asking the question of whither he is going.’ It 
is understandable that the average man and the 
superficial scientist can get themselves into the 
position of believing that the geographic and 
natural “face of the world” can be radically 
changed by the cultural gadgets at man’s disposal. 


5 Kimball Young, Sociology (New York: American 
Book Co., 1942), p. 236. 

§ Tbid., p. 236. 

7 This is well illustrated by the pronounced absence 
of social science and humanities research in the Van- 
nevar Bush Report, Science—The Endless Frontier 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945); and by the 
absence of the same in the recent Flannagan-Hope Bill. 
The writer is not critical of these suggestions and the 
recommended and implied trends but is critical of the 
omission of the social science and the humanities phases. 
The basic implied assumption underlying these two 
important references and indicators of future research 
appears to be a tenacious clinging to the status quo. 
Nowhere is there a stated reference to do rch on 
the basic values underlying our social systém and the 
possible changes in these basic values. 
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Certain forces are at work that appear to give 
culture a high degree of “arrogance.” 

Regionalism, and regional planning, are a recog- 
nition that geographic and natural environmental 
forces still set the broad limits within which culture 
can function. Culture, in cooperating with nature 
rather than fighting it, can also, within limits, use 
the natural and geographic forces to its own ends. 
Regionalism and regional planning assist in defin- 
ing the natural and physical limits within which 
culture can operate and aid in pointing the way for 
a dynamic coordination between culture and 
natural forces. 

It is the object here to demonstrate that regional 
planning can operate to bring about a closer degree 
of cooperation than now exists between nature 
and culture, to the advantage of the region, the 
nation, and the entire world. Failure to foster 
such cooperation will result in conflict between 
nature and culture, especially in the Western part 
of the United States, and can cause unfortunate 
distortions in the development of a way of living. 
The testing ground for the necessary cooperation 
between nature and culture is likely to be in the 
Plains, the Rocky Mountain, and the Inter- 
mountain Arid West. 


A BRIEF LOOK AT THE REGIONS OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


“Colorado is high, having more peaks within its 
borde. than any other state. Wyoming is wide, 
with the breadth of the plains between the Big 
Horns and the Grand Tetons. California is hand- 
some, with a splendor of success. It takes all 
three adjectives to describe Montana.’’* Thus 
the title of Joseph Kinsey Howard’s book Montana 
High, Wide, and Handsome. 

Triple Divide Peak in Glacier National Park in 
Montana is the headwaters of three major water 
sheds. Triple Divide Peak is high. To the north 
are more high peaks. Here also are the begin- 
nings of the Belly and the St. Marys rivers, which 
flow into the South Saskatchewan, through the 
plains of Canada, and on into the Hudson Bay. 
To the east one can catch a glimpse of the Great 
Plains. At your feet are the Milk, the Cutbank, 
and the Marias rivers, which eventually empty 
into the Missouri. The Missouri, in turn, travels 


* By Donald Culross Peattie, taken from the dedi- 
cation page of Montana High, Wide and Handsome, 
by J. K. Howard (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943). 


across the plains through the Dakotas, touches on 
Towa, Nebraska, and Kansas, passes through 
Missouri, and then empties into the Mississippi. 
Truly the territory covered is wide and handsome. 

To the west are the many tributaries of the 
Middle Fork of the Flathead. On its way to the 
Flathead and the Clark Fork, the Middle Fork 
and the parent streams take some handsome swings 
through high and handsome country. The Clark 
Fork eventually empties into the Columbia. 

Hungry Horse Dam, above Flathead Lake, on 
the South Fork of the Flathead River, is to be a 
reservoir to regulate and store the flow of water 
so that more “firm” power can be developed at 
both Bonneville and Grand Coulee, and to assure 
more water for the irrigation season at Grand 
Coulee. The distance between these points is 
something less than a thousand miles. 

Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri, in Eastern 
Montana, was designed originally chiefly for the 
purpose of controlling floods and to guarantee 
navigation on the lower Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi. The maximum development of the Missouri 
Basin calls for the pumping of water over a divide 
at Fort Peck into a second reservoir in north- 
eastern Montana, known as the Medicine Lake 
Reservoir. From here the water is to be channeled 
into the Mouse River, which empties into the 
Hudson Bay. Using the Mouse River as a water- 
way, the water is to travel south and east, where it 
is again to be taken out of the Mouse and channeled 
into Devils Lake in eastern North Dakota. From 
there the water is to be channeled into the James 
River, which flows south, and eventually again 
empties into the Missouri. 

These waters from the Continental Divide in 
Montana are symbolic of the interdependence be- 
tween the Rockies, the Great Plains, and the South 
on the one hand; and the Rockies, the Arid West, 
and the humid Pacific area on the other hand. 
They are a basic fact in the interdependence of the 
agricultural and industrial parts of the total econ- 
omy. These waters are also symbolic of inter- 
national relations since many of the streams rise 
in the United States and then flow into Canada, or 
rise in Canada and flow into the United States. 

In Yellowstone Park, the neutral territory which 
constitutes the border between Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho, is little IsaLake. It is one of the 
headwaters of the Snake and the Madison rivers. 
The former eventually empties into the Columbia 
and the latter into the Missouri-Mississippi 
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systems. Little Isa Lake hesitates in the spring, 
trying todecide whether it shouldsend its water into 
the Snake or the Missouri, and generally makes a 
compromise by doing both. It is only about 15 
miles from Yellowstone Lake, the major head- 
waters of the Yellowstone River, another tributary 
of the Missouri. One proposal is that some of 
the water of Yellowstone Lake should be artificially 
drained into the Snake-Columbia system. These 
two river systems, so closely related at the source, 
yet so opposite in their direction and their final 
discharge, are also symbolic of the thread of unity 
that runs through the various regions of half the 
Nation. 


ESSENTIALS OF A REGION 


It is the contention here that a region, to be a 
constructive force, must express itself in regional 
interaction and must therefore have the following: 

(1) It must be a reasonably well defined spatial 
area, having certain peculiar characteristics. 

(2) A region, to be more than simply a spatial 
fact, must have certain internal processes or forms 
of interaction, by means of which it achieves unity 
and self-expression. 

(3) Thus such a region must have at least a 
minimum number of centers of invention and 
creation, centers of self-expression and internal 
building. 

(4) In order not to become provincial, such a 
region must have contact with other regions. 
Pipe-lines for communication in all fields of 
endeavor must be available for a two-way com- 
munication process. The region must be able to 
speak to outside areas and must receive a fair 
hearing. In turn, the region must give a fair 
hearing to information and facts from the outside. 

(5) The regional activity must be in the direction 
of adapting its own inventions and creations to the 
limits imposed by the geographic and natural 
forces. Otherwise there is no justification for 
regional planning, for then ideas and techniques 
might be developed better outside the region and 
thenimported. Furthermore, ideas and inventions 
imported from outside the region must first be 
fitted to the conditions within the region; otherwise 
difficulties will arise within the region as well as out- 
side. Similarly, inventions and ideas created with- 
in the region must first be reshaped to fit the out- 
side before they can gain credence. It is in this in- 
teractional process that the basis for regional plan- 
ning is to be found. 

(6) There must be an end to the exploitation of a 


given region, and an end to the foisting of non- 
adapted culture traits upon the region concerned, 
if internal conflict in the nation is to be avoided 
and if equality of opportunity for the population 
in all areas is to be the national goal. Such 
exploitation means eventual poverty in an area. 
Present-day mobility of population and the exist- 
ence of modern means of communication result in 
the exodus of population out of the expleited area 
and the migration of the identical problems, or 
their ramifications, into other regions. This was 
well demonstrated by the inter-regional migration 
of the “Thirties.”*® This is also readily apparent 
from a study of Howard’s, Montana High, Wide, 
and Handsome; Webb’s, Divided We Stand; 
Mezerik’s, The Revolt of the South and the West; and 
Berge’s, Economic Freedom for the West. 

(7) Finally, regionalism implies a grass-roots 
participation by all the citizens of the region in 
policy and program formation. The use of regional 
activity by a favored group within a region to 
exploit another less favored group within that same 
region would be most unfortunate and undemo- 
cratic. For example, the Northern Plains is 
distinctly an exploited region in the fact that many 
of the major business interests are owned by non- 
residents and are operated for the purpose of 
rendering profit to the non-residents. In addition 
there has developed a super-city kind of pseudo- 
regionalism, with large cities outside the region as 
the point of origin of the exploitation. To make 
it possible for the non-resident interests, which 
already drain resources out of the Plains, to further 
strengthen their exploitive position by making 
regional tools available to them, is to intensify the 
existing pseudo-regionalism and would contribute 
to an intolerable situation. By means of this 


9 See John Steinbeck, Grapes of Wrath (New York: 
Viking Press, 1939); Erskine Caldwell, You Have Seen 
Their Faces (New York: Duell, 1937); A. C. Mac- 
Leish, Land of the Free (New York: Harcourt, 1942); 
C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber, Rural Migration in 
the United States, Research Monograph XIX (1939), 
Division of Social Research, W.P.A.; and Carl F. 
Kraenzel, Farm Population Mobility in Selected Mon- 
tana Communities (Bozeman: Montana State College 
and Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 371, April 
1939). 

10W. P. Webb, Divided We Stand (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1937); A. G. Mezerik, The Revolt 
of the South and -West (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1946); and W. Berge, Economic Freedom for the 
West (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1946). 
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lat’.¢ technique the larger non-resident operated 
businesses would beable to further avoid their share 
of aiding in the building of the region, and would 
be adding injury to insult. Regionalism, together 
with planned regional development, can only be 
justified if it is a democratic instrument in the 
hands of all the people within the region. It must 
also be understood that there will be a democratic 
interchange of ideas between regions. 


THE NORTHERN PLAINS AS A SAMPLE AREA 


A more concrete picture of the need for regional 
planning can be had by leaving the heights of 
Triple Divide Peak and Isa Lake and descending 
to the Northern Plains. It is with data for this 
region that a test can be made of the hypothesis 
just presented, Time and space require that this 
be done quickly and briefly. 

The Great Plains Region, specifically the 
Northern Great Plains, is a peculiar natural 
area. It extends from about the 100th meridian, 
which is approximately the 20 inch precipitation 
line, west to the foothills of the Rockies. The total 
annual precipitation is distinctly continental and 
semi-arid, meaning that the major portion falls in 
the spring and early summer, and averages less 
than 20 inches over a long time period. 

The region is distinctly semi-arid" in two ways. 
The average annual precipitation is near the 
margin of a sustained and permanent dryland 
agriculture (20 inches) ;and the fluctuations aresuch 
that one or several years may be much below the 
average and therefore very dry, while the next year 
or series of years may be relatively more humid.” 

The soil and topography are typical of semi- 
arid plains conditions. The native plant and 


"U.S.D.A., Yearbook of Agriculture, “Climate and 
Man” (1941), Chapter by C. W. Thornthwaite, pp. 177; 
W. P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1931); F. E. Clements, “Climatic Cycles and Human 
Population in the Great Plains,” Sc.Mo., (Sept. 1938); 
and J. B. Kincer (see Marbut), ‘The Climate of the 
Great Plains,” Assoc. of Amer. Geo., Annals, 13, 
(1923), pp. 67-80. 

12 See Carl F. Kraenzel, “‘ New Frontiers of the Great 
Plains,” Jl. of Farm Econ., XXIV, No. 3 (August 1942), 
pp. 574-5. See also Carl F. Kraenzel, et al., The 
Northern Plains in a World of Change (Gregory-Cart- 
wright, Ltd., Canada, Oct. 1942). 

% C, F. Marbut, “Soils of the Great Plains,” Assoc. 
of Amer. Geo., Annals, 13 (1923), pp. 41-66. Also see 
W. D. Johnson, “The High Plains and their Utilization,” 
U. S. Geog. and Geol. Survey, Annual Report, 21st, 
pp. 601-741, and 22nd, pp. 621-669 (1899-1900); 


animal life are also typically those of a semi-arid 
region, having characteristics that permit survival 
under the prevailing and varying climatic condi- 
tions.* This is the result of ages of adjustment 
between life and climatic conditions. 

The culture, including the ways of living and 
thinking and the techniques of civilization, was 
imported, however, from the humid eastern part 
of the continent, or even from the humid areas of 
Europe. It is true that the early cattleman, who 
came from the South, brought some adapted ways 
of living into the region as he migrated north." 
But he was soon succeeded and supplanted by the 
cattleman of the exploitive period and by the agri- 
culturalist and their influences from the humid 
areas. Before this humid area way of living was 
able to migrate into the semi-arid plains region, 
certain mechanical inventions were necessary. 
Among them were the barbed wire fence, the sod- 
house, and the windmill.’ 

While this humid area culture hesitated along 
the 100th meridian in its westward advance to 
make the necessary elemental survival inventions, 
there emerged the overland trail epoch of the 
plains. People collected in force at certain points 
and then made a dash across the semi-arid plains. 
In crossing the plains, they followed the rivers 
which offered a chance to survive by making avail- 
able the necessary water and wood. The distress 
and suffering that developed when these travelers 
had to “leap” from one watershed to another is 
witness of the struggle between “humid area” man 
and the semi-arid plains environment.!* This was 
the period when the settlers tried to leap across the 





also C. E. Kellog, ‘Development and Significance of 
the Great Soils Groups,” U.S. D.A. Misc. Pub. No. 
229, (1936). 

4See H. L. Shantz (see Marbut) “The Natural 
Vegetation of the Great Plains Region,” Amer. Geog. 
Annals, 13 (1923), pp. 81-107. Also W. P. Webb, The 
Great Plains. 

1% W.P. Webb, The Great Plains; E. S. Osgood, The 
Days of the Cattleman (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 
Press, 1928); and J. W. Powell, “Report on the Lands of 
the Arid Regions,” U. S. Geol. Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1879). 

16 See W. P. Webb, The Great Plains; E. S. Osgood, 
The Days of the Cattleman, and E. Dick, The Sod- 
House Frontier, 1854 to 1890 (New York: Appleton 
Century, 1937). 

17See W. P. Webb, of.cit. 

18 Thid. 
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dry plains from one humid area to another. There 
is still something of this “leaping across the plains” 
to be found in the passenger service schedules for 
this area. It is interesting to note that most of the 
fast train service passes through this area by night 
and with a minimum of stops. 

Along with the barbed wire fence, the sod-house, 
and the windmill came adapted varieties of wheat 
and an approximation of adapted techniques in 
methods of farming.!® But repeatedly the forces 
of nature made inroads upon the settlers. Many 
were forced to move back to the humid area; 
others stayed to struggle with and to conquer 
nature.*® More recently, during the “Thirties,” 
the high cost of relief, the high absentee land owner- 
ship, the excessive farm indebtedness and mort- 
gage foreclosure, extensive tax delinquency, con- 
tinued feed and seed loans, and poverty generally 
were evidence of the imbalance and lack of 
harmony between culture and the physical 
environment. 

It is the thesis here that these indexes of mis- 
fortune and suffering were evidence, not of drought, 
but of an unadapted culture intensified by de- 
pression.» Drought, hail storms, and other 
natural calamities are a part of the physical en- 
vironment and must be accepted as a given fact. 
They must be cooperated with rather than fought 
against in an attempt to build a permanent culture 
in the Plains. Although certain mechanical adap- 
tations had been made to meet the conditions of 
the physical environment, the necessary ad- 
justments in the non-material and in the psycho- 
logical parts of the culture have not been generally 
made. School and government organization have 
not been adequately adjusted to the fact of 
semi-aridity and the need for building reserves. 
Church building and the organization of church 
parishes, in so far as being adjusted to environ- 
mental facts, represent a largely untouched field 
for making adaptations and suitable adjustments. 
Community organization of all types is not 
prepared to “roll with the drought periods and the 
years of good rainfall.” The psychology of the 
people, the way of the mind, the methods of 
reasoning and thinking, and the prevalent social 
values and mores are not intimately and adequately 


19See Paul H. DeKruif, Hunger Fighters (New 
York: Harcourt, 1928). 

20 FE. N. Dick, Sod-House Frontiers, 1854 to 1890. 

21 Carl F. Kraenzel, et al., The Northern Plains in a 
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adjusted to the facts of unpredictable variation 
about a minimum in precipitation. 

To live and survive in the plains region in 
reasonable security and at a level of living typical 
of today, it will be necessary for the total culture 
to adapt itself to these unpredictable fluctuations 
in precipitation. This will be necessary for the 
spiritual and ideological phases of culture as well 
as for the mechanical phases. Some of the basic 
keys to the puzzle are the building of adequate 
financial reserves in public as well as private 
business; the dependence upon the ability to 
“roll with the punch,” to “roll up and unfold” 
with the dry and wet years; the constant awareness 
of the need for flexibility and mobility in all matters 
of public and private living. 

Several illustrations are in order at this point. 
The various Federal Land Banks now provide for 
flexibility in loan repayment Arrangements are 
made for a borrower to make two types of pay- 
ments. One is the regular payment on principal 
and interest. The second is a payment into an 
independent credit account or reserve fund. When, 
because of drought or loss of income for other 
reasons, the borrower cannot make one or more 
payments that are due, the credit in the reserve 
funds is applied so that the borrower can continue 
his equity in the enterprise without immediate 
danger of mortgage foreclosure. The Spokane 
Branch of the Federal Land Bank, extending 
much credit to Northern Plains farmers and 
ranchers, has perhaps developed and applied this 
practice more extensively and consistently than any 
of the other branch banks. But even this idea of 
protection against risks grew out of the hazardous 
experiences of agriculture generally, rather than 
out of conditions peculiar to the Plains Region 
specifically.2 The “Ever Normal Granary” 
program is another example of a technique to 
create flexibility and reserves, but this program 
again was developed in response to needs for agri- 
culture generally, rather than for the Plains 
specifically. The Federal and State income tax 
program for farmers will have to allow for special 
reserves beyond ordinary depreciation for the 
Plains farmer and rancher, if financial difficulties 
are to be avoided. 

To accomplish this task of developing an 
adapted culture, the Northern Plains region must 
have centers of invention and creation. If 
conscious progress is to be made in adjusting 


32 Ibid., Chap. 9. 
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culture to the facts of the environment, results 
are more likely to come from within rather than 
from without the area. The truth is that such 
adaptations are constantly being made by ranchers 
and farmers, but they are only slowly crystallized 
and only accidentally and slowly disseminated. 
Therefore, emphasis must be placed on purposeful 
creation of ideas and techniques within the region. 
Not alone must they be invented in the region, but 
they must be disseminated and dispersed to the 
people in the region so that they can get into 
general use rapidly. The region must express 
itself and speak for itself. It must “talk back’’ 
to the outside. It must be given an opportunity 
to modify ideas and techniques from the out- 
side; must reject those that are not adapted, and 
must substitute workable arrangements in their 
place. 

This means that, in a highly complex civilization 
such as ours, with its rapid modes of transport, its 
intricate means of communication, its excessive 
population mobility, and its high degree of unifying 
and consolidating forces, special attention must 
be given to keeping open the channels of under- 
standing between regions, and between the Plains 
and the Nation. Not only must the region be 
able to speak to the outside and receive a fair 
hearing; in turn, the region must give a fair hearing 
to information and facts from the outside. 

There must be an end to exploitation of the 
Plains in the form of prices to farmers which are 
determined by Minneapolis plus freight for bread, 
Tulsa plus freight for oil, Detroit plus freight for 
equipment, and Chicago plus freight for meat 
products. Such forms of raw material area ex- 
ploitation coupled with Minneapolis price minus 
freight for wheat that goes into bread and Chicago 
price minus freight for livestock that goes into 
meat products have bled the region of its resources 
and keeps the cost of living in the region high. 
The absentee ownership of power and mineral re- 
sources in the area is a further drain on the region’s 
ability to be a self-respecting part of the union. 
The lack of important cities means that the excess 
number of youth migrate out of the area to seek 
economic opportunity. They take inherited wealth 
and income with them to the outside areas, thus 
adding to the drain on the resources of the region. 
In the meantime, these youth must have a good 
education and good health to compete effectively 
with thecitizens outside the region for the economic 
opportunities that do exist. If the region had some 
large cities and some adapted industries of its own, 


some of this surplus population and the inherited 
wealth and income would still remain within the 
region as a base for future support and taxation. 

Nor is this form of exploitation in the Plains 
a thing of the past. The absentee ownership in 
the region appears to have increased during the 
war years. Compared with the past, the recently 
established chain radio stations tend to bring Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis still closer to 
the area and tie the region to these metropolitan 
centers still more effectively in a hinterland capac- 
ity. The news and the advertising are piped in 
from the outside in ever increasing volume. The 
schools and colleges are located outside the region 
proper in the humid part of North and South 
Dakota and the Corn Belt part of Nebraska and 
Kansas; or in the mountain part of Colorado and 
Montana. Even the Federal Government, with 
its federal aid on a per capita basis, is a hard 
task-master. The object of such federal aid is to 
return some of the exploited wealth to the original 
area. When such federal aid is given on a per 
capita rather than a need basis, the exploitation 
is further intensified, for then the wealth that has 
left the exploited area is redistributed with further 
advantage to the areas doing the exploitation 
because of population number advantages. Also, 
the most effective regionalizing instruments, 
namely the regional offices of the Department 
of Agriculture, have been removed recently in 
favor of a more centralized federal program. 
Finally, Mr. Mezerik, in his The Revolt of the 
South and West, and Mr. Berge, in his Economic 
Freedom for the West, have left little doubt 
that eastern industry is today exploiting the 
Northern Plains, along with the rest of the West 
and the South. 

However, there is evidence of an increasing 
awareness of the need for regionalism. This is 
demonstrated by such activity as that of the Great 
Plains Agricultural Advisory Council and the 
Pacific Northwest Planning Board. Writers in 
the region are learning to express themselves.* 


% J.K. Howard, Montana High, Wide and Handsome; 
Mildred Walker, Winter Wheat (New York: Harcourt, 
1944) ; Mari Sandoz, Old Jules (New York: Little 1935); 
P. A. Rollins, The Cowboy (New York: Scribners, 
1936); Hughie Call, Golden Fleece (Boston: Houghton, 
1942); O. Arnold, Hot Irons; Heraldry of the Range 
(New York: Macmillan, 1940); E. N. Dick, Sod- 
House Frontier, 1854-1890; E. N. Dick, Vanguards 
of the Frontier (New York: Appleton Century, 1941); 
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The popular but unorganized consideration of 
valley authorities at the grassroot level is indica- 
tive of a living regional spirit and a “will” towards 
regionalism. The extensive development of co- 
operatives and credit unions in the region, despite 
strong opposition of urban business interests, is 
evidence that the people at the grassroots level 
are aiding in a cooperative way.™ In the late 
“Thirties” a certain farm organization paid $35,000 
for a seat on the Minneapolis Board of Trade. 
Today these seats can be had free. 

However, the task for regional planning is a 
large one for the Northern Plains. Concerted 
effort is necessary to provide economic opportunity 
in the form of small adapted industries and small 
businesses, in the form of expanding professional 
opportunities, and in the development of an 
adapted agriculture. The citizens must learn to 
use their political power to retain and tax their 
resources; or to obtain federal aid in lieu of the 
inability to tax absentee wealth and income. This 
must be done to retain the basic population within 
the region, and to obtain the income so as to “dig 
out” of the hinterland economy and exploitive 
stage into a position of being able to build and 
create ideas within the area itself. Thus it will be 
necessary to develop instruments of democratic 
participation for the people within the region and 
for purposes of contact with other regions. These 
other regions include areas to the east and to the 
west, especially those to the west, namely, the 
Rocky Mountain Region, the Intermountain Arid 
West and the Far West. 


THE GREAT PLAINS AND ITS RELATION 
TO OTHER REGIONS 


Space is sufficient to touch on these other regions 
only briefly. As previously demonstrated, the 
Rocky Mountains are the source of the headwaters 
for the life-giving irrigation streams and the power 
stations in the Great Plains, the Intermountain 
Arid West, and the Far West. 

The Mountain Region is a geographic area with 
its own peculiarities. Its topography is the “factor 
that significantly alters the general climate of the 





M. S. Burt, Powder River (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1938); Stanley Vestel, The Missouri (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945). 

*% This businessman opposition to cooperatives is 
clearly demonstrated by the prevalence of literature 
and advertising. 


region. ...”%* This region is truly arid, with the 
precipitation generally on the western slopes of 
the higher elevations. Through irrigation this 
slope precipitation can be directed to the fertile 
valleys for the development of agriculture. The 
dweller in the arid region “learns to know where the 
water is, to husband it, to use just the right amount 
when it is needed, to protect his watershed; and 
by this skill, knowledge, and disciplining, he makes 
rich gardens in the desert. Theoretically; but 
theory and practice do not always dovetail, and no 
type of agriculture has stricter requirements than 
irrigation farming.” 

Climate, topography, and soils have rigidly 
determined the location of most settlement in the 
mountain region, “whether in individual farms, 
rural communities, or larger population centers. 
It has even largely conditioned settlement inciden- 
tal to mining.”’?’ 

“The large and abrupt differences in pre- 
cipitation and temperature induced by topography 
form the important feature of the climate. . . . They 
give rise to characteristic ‘humid islands’ wherever 
mountain masses project to substantial heights 
above the gray, sagebrush-covered floor of the 
desert valleys. Many of these islands receive 
enough precipitation to support dense stands of 
ponderosa and lodge pole pine, quaking aspen, 
Engelman spruce, Douglas fir, and alpine fir as 
well as a wide variety of lesser vegetation in the 
forests and in the alpine meadows, brushfields, 
and woodland areas. They are cool in the 
summer and in the winter they are covered with 
snow. In fact, some of the higher areas contain 
snow fields that persist throughout the year.’’™ 

“The disproportionately heavier precipitation 
that falls upon the humid islands is largely re- 
sponsible for generating the streams that flow into 


% Reed W. Bailey, ‘Climate and Settlement of the 
Arid Region,” 1941 Yearbook of Agriculture, p. 190. 
See also National Resources Committee Report en- 
titled Regional Planning, Part I, Pacific Northwest 
(May 1936), p. 31 ff., and National Resources Planning 
Board Report entitled Development of Resources and of 
Economic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest (October 
1942), p. 8 ff. 

% Bailey, ibid., p. 188. 

27 Bailey, ibid., p. 189. 

28 Bailey, ibid., p. 192. See also National Resources 
Committee Report entitled Regional Planning, Part I, 
Pacific Northwest, p. 32 ffi; and National Resources 
Board Report entitled Development of Resources and of 
Economic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest, p. 8 fi. 
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or out of the region. Moreover, snow in late fall 
and winter, stored for spring and summer melting, 
makes possible and maintains the flow of most 
streams.’’*® This early spring and summer storage 
in the mountain area governs the irrigation, power 
utilization, and flood conditions of streams many 
miles distant in other regions. The close interde- 
pendence of agricultural, industrial, conservation, 
fisheries, forestry, and recreational interests, be- 
cause of the common dependence upon the water 
resources, is evidence of need for a regional 
approach to the respective problems in the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and emphasizes the need for 
dynamic regionalism in working out a cooperative 
development program.*° 

Without describing in further detail the charac- 
teristics and problems of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, the need for regional planning, and inter- 
regional cooperation and understanding can be 
brought home by several pointed illustrations. 
During the recent war, the need for more “firm” 
power at Bonneville Dam on the Columbia, in 
Washington and Oregon, resulted in a proposal to 
raise the level of Flathead Lake in Montana. This 
could have been done quickly and inexpensively 
by raising the Kerr Dam at Polson, owned by the 
Montana Power Company. Citizens of Montana 
and officials of Montana Power united to ward 
off this “frightening horror.” Black crepe was 
hung on the doors of homes and power company 
offices. Towns, parts of cities, and farms were to 
be inundated to accomplish this purpose. Today 
the issue is settled by the proposal to construct 
several smaller dams and reservoirs. Hungry 
Horse Reservoir and Dam, on the upper reaches of 
the South Fork of the Flathead, nearer to the top 
of the Divide and further removed from Bonneville 
than even the Kerr Dam, is an example. An issue 
between regions was settled by intelligent large 
scale planning. This incident is, however, only 
one of the many related and similar issues that 
must be dealt with before a final and complete plan 
is developed. 


* Bailey, ibid., p. 193. 

%See National Resources Committee Report en- 
titled Regional Planning, Part I, Pacific Northwest, 
p. 22 ff. 

*! For a listing of the problems in the Pacific North- 
west area see National Resources Committee Report 
entitled Drainage Basin Problems and Programs (De- 
cember 1936), pp. 510-539. 
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Similarly, Colonel Lewis A. Pick* of the U. S. 
Army Engineers proposed the building of a large 
dam and storage reservoir in the mountain valley 
of the Yellowstone River above Livingston, 
Montana, for the purpose of insuring navigation 
on the lower Missouri and controlling floods on 
the lower Missouri and the Mississippi. The 
distance, by stream, between these two points is 
between 2,000 and 2,500 miles. Again the issue 
was settled by mediation. Several smaller dams 
and reservoirs are to be built instead. However, 
again this is only one in a series of likely incidents 
before the final plan for full development of the 
entire Missouri River Basin is completed. Again 
there will be need for intelligent discussion and par- 
ticipation by all the people in an entire region, and 
between the several regions, in order to achieve 
such full development. 

The fact that no type of agriculture has stricter 
requirements than irrigation farming in an arid 
region means that the Rocky Mountain area has 
certain regional problems that must be answered in 
terms of the geographical and climatic conditions 
that prevail in that region. It will be necessary 
to ward off certain imported but unadapted tech- 
niques, and to substitute adapted methods in 
their place. These latter will most likely originate 
and develop within the region. The task is to 
perfect them and to disseminate them for more 
general use within the region. This requires 
certain institutional devices that are regionally 
oriented, as in the case of the Plains Region. 

The task of warding off outside influences which 
import unadapted ways is not an easy one. For 
example, attendance at any of the reclamation 
meetings in the Rocky Mountain area quickly 
convinces one that strong influences, other than 
those of water-users, are making themselves felt 
in irrigation matters. Some of these interests 
have their origin in the East. For example, the 
influence of the “‘on-shore”’ sugar refineries, which 
refine “‘off-shore’’ sugar, is definitely felt. Oc- 
casionally farm implement manufacturers of the 
Mid-West and East are much interested in the 


%See House Document No. 475, 78th Congress, 
2nd Session, on the Missouri River Basin (Gov’t 
Printing Office, 1944). 

83 For a listing of the many problems in the entire 
Missouri drainage basin see National Resources Com- 
mittee Report entitled Drainage Basin Problems and 
Programs, pp. 335-380. See also Senate Document 
191 on the Missouri River Basin; 78th Congress, 
2nd Session. 
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implement market in irrigated areas and speak for 
irrigation development. This interest is generally 
in terms of the farm implement market, not in 
terms of what is good for Rocky Mountain, high 
altitude agriculture. The railroads claim to have 
a dominant stake in irrigation agriculture, an 
emphasis from their point of view. 

There is afoot a strong move to place irrigation 
interests more firmly into the hands of actual 
water-users and to divest the non-water-users of 
some of the power they have wielded. The 
attempt to confine voting membership in rec- 
lamation and irrigation associations to bona fide 
water-users is gaining strength. 

The Intermountain Arid Region, between the 
Rockies and the Cascade Range, is much like the 
Rocky Mountain Region except that the valley 
expanse covers greater distances.** Topography is 
again the molder of the climate. These two, and 
the soils, are the factors that determine population 
distribution and location. The water for irrigation 
comes from the Rockies, a greater distance removed 
than in the case of irrigated valleys in The Rocky 
Mountain Region proper. The development of 
the Grand Coulee Dam, in the midst of a desert, 
for water storage, irrigation, and power develop- 
ment on the Columbia is evidence of the necessary 
close correlation between several regions. The 
integration of the Grand Coulee Irrigation develop- 
ment with the humid Far West further emphasizes 
the need for cooperation between the several re- 
gions in matters of production, marketing, financ- 
ing, and all other phases of social life. 

Like the Rocky Mountain and the Plains Re- 
gion, this region also has a need for fitting its way 
of living to the peculiar geographic and natural 
conditions that revail. It also is in need of 
developing institutions, techniques, and centers 
for the invention of an indigenous culture, for 
self-expression, and for constructive relations with 
other regions and the nation as a whole. 

The very fact that much of the published 
materials on the Pacific Northwest has been in 
terms of the entire Northwest area, lumping to- 
gether the Pacific Coast, the Intermountain Arid 
West, and the Rocky Mountain Region, implies 
that there is a need for encouraging the various 
regions in this area to think and act for themselves 
as well as to cooperate with the whole. The highest 


84See National Resources Planning Board Report 
entitled Pacific Northwest Region, Industrial Develop- 
ment (December 1942), pp. 1-2. 
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respect is due those men who have brought the 
needs and problems of the Pacific Northwest into 
national thinking as an area requiring integrated 
development. The next step is to encourage the 
regional development of the individual parts of the 
entire area in the spirit of regionalism as defined 
above. 

An illustration of the coordination between the 
Northern Plains Region and the Far West will 
demonstrate the need for planning. Montana has 
been a producer of livestock on the hoof mainly. 
These are shipped to the feeding pens of the Corn 
Belt for fattening prior to slaughter. During the 
War, Federal Government policy discouraged 
fattening. The idea was to encourage the slaughter 
of lean animals and to use grain for other purposes. 
Naturally the Corn Belt feeders were not happy 
about this government policy. They encouraged 
the Western livestock growers to “mimic their 
cry.” However, it appears likely that other than 
governmental factors were at work in upsetting the 
Midwest feeder program. These factors were on 
the way to developing for some time but were 
intensified by the Federal Government’s war 
measures. | 

Perhaps much of the future livestock market 
for the Northern Great Plains livestock men will 
be on the West Coast. However, the West Coast 
and the Intermountain Arid West do not have 
the necessary feed base. Perhaps the irrigation 
development along the Missouri and Yellowstone 
in Montana and the Dakotas can become an 
important feed base and a livestock processing area 
for the immediately adjacent livestock growers. 
The finished product may then find a ready market 
on the West Coast as well as in the East. Ii is 
likely that laboratory tests will show that grass-fed 
beef is as delicious, as palatable, and as nutritious 
as the grain and corn-fed beef.* Here is a major 


% Progress Notes on ‘‘A Comparative Study of the 
Thiamine and Riboflavin Content of Western Grass-fed 
and Grain-fed Beef, when Raw, and Roasted at Various 
Temperatures” by Jesse E. Richardson, Helen L. 
Mayfield, and Marjorie Threlkeld, Dept. of Home 
Economics Research, Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Bozeman: Montana State College, March 1944). 
This study is part of a National Cooperative project on 
conservation of nutritive value of food. See also 
Progress Notes No. 3, Oct. 1945, “Effects of Roasting, 
Canning, and Corning on the Thiamine content of 
Western Beef,” by same authors; and Progress Notes 
No. 6, Jan. 1946, “Beef, An Annotated Bibliography” 
by Jessie E. Richardson, (Bozeman: Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station). 
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economic force, interregional in scope, which has 
numerous economic and social implications. Nor 
is this a latent force. It has been in operation for 
some time. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence here submitted indicates that the 
Northwest is made up of several regions which can 
make their greatest contribution to the Northwest 
and the Nation only in the sense of dynamic regional 
development in their own right. This requires a 
program of planning to bring about greater 
harmony between culture and the limits imposed 
by the natural forces in the several regions. It 


people of the West. Temporarily there may be 
“schizophrenic” conduct on the part of Westerners 
as a reaction to exploitation. However, this will 
only intensify the destruction of the resources. 
If “The West (is) Against Itself,” perhaps it is the 
result of the West’s impossibility to “talk back” 
to the rest of the Nation. Perhaps the “schizo- 
phrenia” is evidence of what happens when a 
“parent” culture is “arrogant,”’ and thrusts itself 
upon all areas alike, in violation of the natural and 
geographic limitations that exist. 

In conclusion, a truly interregional cooperation 
between the Northern Plains, the RockyMountains, 
the Intermountain Arid West, and the Far West 








iG can give renewed emphasis to private enterprise Pacific regions, especially when non-exploitive in true 
i and individual economic freedom in lines of character, has much more to offer for constructive tem] 
4 activity not now available to Westerners. To self-development and self-building, than the At | 
F accomplish these aims, it would appear necessary _ hinterland role these regions have played in the past auth 
e to develop an indigenous culture for the various for the Mid-west and the Far East. The stakes If a 
: regions, which will, at the same time, function for such regional planning and interregional co- lies \ 
i; coordinately within the total culture of the Nation. operation are high; the opportunities are wide; Tl 
r Hence, it will be necessary to develop centers of and the rewards can be handsome. The population “1 
i invention and creation, of dissemination and self- numbers in these regions are not so large and dense of th 
expression. It will also be necessary to construct as in other areas of the Nation so that ways to get facili 
i pipe-lines for two-way communication among the the people to participate in the regional develop- appe: 
E several regions and between each and the rest of ment, as implied in true regionalism, can be put Roor 
a the Nation. to the test. It is in this testing of grass-roots and t 
i Exploitation of these Western regions must participation in the development of region-wide am 
necessarily give way to a constructive policy of programs that the West can make a contribution 23 (0 
resource and population conservation, and must to theNation. It is in this spirit of regionalism that *T 
be replaced with economic opportunity for both _ the larger cities of the West can cooperate with the puss 
private and public enterprise not now available to _ rural areas, rather than in the spirit of domination i 20 
the population. Continued exploitation of these and exploitation so typical of cities of the East and rd 
regions by the Mid-West and the East can result Mid-west. This means that the West must learn Radh 
only in the eventual destruction of the resources of the meaning of regionalism as contrasted with part | 
the West, and the continued subservience of the _ sectionalism. and : 
was a 
NEW JOURNAL TO COORDINATE SOCIAL SCIENCES INTERNATIONALLY impor 
A new quarterly journal, HuMAN RELations, has been organized to serve as a channel in logica 
which work in the various social sciences may converge for comparative study at an inter- scient 
national level. It is announced jointly by the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, Lon- work 
don, England and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of B. V; 
Technology. It will be edited by two committees drawn from the staffs of those organizations. Rd, 
The first issue will appear shor ty. others 
HuMAN RELATIONS is — to supplement more specialized journals by providing side at the 
x? side comparison of related work in sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, psy- and c 
chiatry and other disciplines. Need for this Toaceal otis from a growing necessity to inte- th 
grate the social sciences. The new journal will try to relate the various disciplines functionally pings 
to human affairs. It will publish original reports of laboratory and field research which has its spc 
been designed to clarify practical problems. These reports will be complemented by theo- Cooke 
retical contributions which light the way to future research and action. the st 
Correspondence about its policy, gontributions and subscriptions should be addressed to f 
Human Re tations, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- region 
nology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. A year’s subscription is $7.00. Smith 
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REGIONAL DEMOCRACY SUPPLANTS EMPIRE, WEST— 
THEN EAST 


NOTES ON THE INTERWEAVINGS OF DESTINY: ENGLAND, 
AMERICA, INDIA* 


ELIZABETH GREEN anp CRAIGHILL HANDY 
Oakton, Virginia 


I 


HE basic conception in this and a previous 
article on China! is not purely scientific, 
although we believe we are working with a 
true ecological scheme, and in doing so are at- 
tempting to make our demonstration scientific. 
At least the sources and materials we use are 
authentic and our approach is entirely objective. 
If the demonstration is not scientific, the fault 
lies with our knowledge, insight and logic. 
The ecological approach,? applied to the natural 


*The authors wish to thank the Librarian and Staff 
of the Library of Congress for the use of the Library’s 
facilities in the preparation of this and preceding articles 
appearing in Social Forces: in particular, the Study 
Rooms Reference Service, the Division of Orientalia, 
and the Map Division. 

1“ Regionally Planning the Far East,” Social Forces, 
23 (March 1945), pp. 394-404. 

2 These notes also reflect a sort of review of scientific 
regionalism in its main currents within recent years. 
Patrick Geddes, trained in Botany and General Bio- 
logy, brought from biology into sociology the ecological 
approach. Geddes influenced thinkers in India. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee incorporated the concept in 
part in his Regional Sociology (1926) as a philosophy 
and a technique in social science. Lewis Mumford 
was also directly influenced by Geddes, and had made 
important contributions. Regionalism as a_socio- 
logical technique and philosophy has grown to imposing 
scientific and practical significance primarily in the 
work of Howard W. Odum and his colleagues, Rupert 
B. Vance, Katharine Jocher, Guy B. Johnson and 
others, of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina. Administrative 
and cultural regionalism have been strengthened by 
the notable success of TVA and its staff, as well as by 
its sponsors and by such engineers as Morris Llewellen 
Cooke. A different though closely related growth upon 
the stem of biological ecology is economic geographic 
regionalism, exemplified in the works of J. Russell 
Smith and M. Ogden Phillips (North America, 1940), 
and of C. Langdon White and Edwin J. Foscue (Re- 
gional Geography of Anglo-America, 1946). Geo- 
graphers work primarily with physiographic patterns of 


realms and their regional subdivisions on a con- 
tinental scale, comparable to that applied soci- 
ologically to the Southeastern States in particular 
and to the United States in general by Howard W. 
Odum and his colleagues, and applied to China, 
U.S.S.R., and to Asia as a whole and the Pacific 
by George B. Cressey*—when applied in terms of 
human ecology on a global scale, we are convinced 
constitutes the only scientific basis for permanent 
sound international, interracial and intercultural 
relations, unchangeable except with the geologic 
and climatic changes of Mother Earth. Migra- 
tions and wars, human inventions and scheming 
may modify temporarily Earth’s patterning. 
But the heavens and the earth determine the 
patterns by which and within which the differing 
breeds of men in all places and all times shall 
work out their respective and interrelated des- 
tinies, and not the earnest and hard-thinking men 
and women in the diplomatic and economic corps 
of the nations, nor the tough military minds nor 
the equally tough commercial and financial 
cohorts.‘ 





regionalism: and it is this basic earth patterning that 
we take to be fundamental to sound regional study or 
planning, whatever the discipline that utilizes this 
point of view. As old as the ecology of the biologists 
is another form of regional study long practiced by 
anthropologists and ethnographers, the division of 
continents into Culture Areas. 

3 George B. Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations, 
(1934); Asia’s Lands and Peoples (1944); The Basis of 
Soviet Strength (1945). 

4 Equally we feel that some humanitarians lose both 
perspective and some of their effectiveness by too casual 
acquaintanceship with the larger scientific meaning 
and implications of the word and concept, “‘re- 
gionalism.” Thus, in the recent announcement, dated 
January 27, 1947, from editorial offices, of the launch- 
ing of the new periodical United Nations World, the 
world is told: ‘ With the establishment of the United 
Nations organization, in all its manifold forms, it has 
become apparent that all human ties are global and 
not regional. What happens anywhere affects us all. 
Regionalism is no longer practical or possible.” 
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We believe that the U.S.A., albeit uncon- 
sciously, as a result of working out a set of prin- 
ciples governing international rights and destinies, 
in the course of the mastery of, and being moulded 
by, a virgin continent, has established in the 
world a new political philosophy to which global 
regionalism is the corollary.* We therefore take 
it to be of paramount importance that human 
ecology on a global scale be studied: and, for 
Americans, that our part and place in the picture 
and drama be clearly defined. 


THE INDIAN REALM REGIONALLY VIEWED 


If any Indian scholar finds food for thought in 
what follows, interpreting India’s and America’s 
relationship from the point of view of regional 
science and philosophy, it will surely exemplify 
the truth of the Scriptural verse, “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters and it shall return unto thee 
after many days,”’ for it was the mind of an Indian 
scientist and scholar, Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
endowed with the complementary aptitudes for 
combined analytic and synthetic thinking so 
highly developed in intellectual Indians, which 
threw vivid contours of regional interpretation 
upon American sociological science twenty years 
ago. In his preface to this Regional Sociology, 
Dr. Mukerjee wrote: 


Already we are glimpsing a Human Ecology which 
seeks to provide us with the keys to the origin of diverse 





The editors of the United Nations World should read 
the Charter of the United Nations, which specifically 
accepts and incorporates regionalism in its organiza- 
tion. Enthusiasm for “One World” need not blind its 
promoters to the fact that its articulation must be 
“implemented” in terms of something more tangible 
than a sort of Utopian demographic and geographic 
monism or universalism. Even Communism, which is 
a monistic and universalistic philosophy, socially 
champions local ethnic autonomy, which is essentially 
cultural regionalism, and practices (in the economic 
sphere) regionalism to a degree no other system has 
yet approximated. What the editors of the United 
Nations World like to think “is no longer practical 
or possible” is the menace of conflicting regional polit- 
ical blocs. The only certain guarantee against this 
dangerous eventuality is the recognition and establish- 
ment of true ecological regionalism. 

5 This new political philosophy we attempted to 
define in a recent article, Social Forces, 24 (March 
1946), pp. 267-73. “Regionalism and the New Polit- 
ical Philosophy of the U.S.A. and U.N.O.” 


social types, correlated with the plant and animal 
communities of a natural, easily distinguished region 
. .. -Thas, combining the regional and historical 
methods, sociology can direct the use of comparison on 
a somewhat large scale, which is indispensable for its 
forming concepts and generalizations applicable to all 
social types and regions.® 


The basis of Professor Mukerjee’s regional 
sociological conspectus was biological and human 
ecology. ‘‘The scientific classification of social, 
like that of biological types must now be related 
to ecology, which traces the relations of the ac- 
tivities of organisms to their environments.’’? 
The ecological factors indicated by Mukerjee as 
quoted in the paragraph above, in their geographic 
setting, obviously underlie the whole system of 
comparative interpretation that is the basis of 
this study and of our previous article on China. 

Regions in India, according to Mukerjee, may 
be delineated in terms of climate, vegetation, 
the distribution of domesticated animals, zones of 
irrigation, types of social organization, Today 
the science of regional sociology recognizes the 
fact that many types of regional division or de- 
marcation may be valid from the point of view 
of various types of study or for different purposes. 
Thus Odum and Moore® discuss the primary 
types of regional study as having to do with 
Natural Regions (Soil, Topography, Climate), 
River Valley Regions; Metropolitan, Rural and 
Literary and Aesthetic Culture Regions; and 
Service Regions (Governmental and non-Govern- 
mental). 

India has been and is divided and studied, 
administered, etc., in accordance with all these 
kinds of regionalism, and is capable of being 
studied in terms of other classifications, almost 
without limit. It is the basic geographic region- 
alism to which we must adhere, however; for this, 
as we have said above, determines the funda- 
mental regional character of the continental 
natural realms we seek to compare in terms of 
their interrelations, their resemblances and their 
contrasts. 


® Radhakamal Mukerjee, Regional Sociology (1926), 
pp. vii-viii. In the introduction Dr. E. A. Ross speaks 
of this work as “The first book that has ever appeared 
under the title Regional Sociology,” and says of “this 
felicitous phrase” that it was ‘“‘suggested to our author 
by the world-famous poet Rabindranath Tagore.” 

7 Tbid., p. 259. 

8 Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, A meri- 
can Regionalism (1938). 
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REGIONAL DEMOCRACY SUPPLANTS EMPIRE, WEST—THEN EAST 


Following Mukerjee’s stimulating contribution 
to regional thinking in 1936, there were several 
studies of geographic regionalism in India.* These 
followed the old conventional patterning of the 
Indian subcontinent in terms of its superficial 
geographic features and contrasts. 

In 1939, Professor M. B. Pithawalla published 
two articles on physiographic regions in India. 
The first paper,!® read at the 1939 India Science 
Congress at Lahore, follows the principles adopted 
by the Association of American Geographers for 
defining the physiographic divisions or provinces 
of the U.S.A., which base physiographic definition 
primarily on geological factors. Physiographic 
divisions, so defined, do not accord with the so- 
called “Natural” Regions (in terms of area of 
superficial topography) of the English geographers. 
Pithawalla’s proposed geographic divisions are 
three: Extra-Peninsular Mountains, The Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, and the Peninsular Area. Each 
of these is subdivided into regions and sections. 
A second subsequent article" follows the same 
scheme, with certain modifications or alterations 
in accord with criticism and discussion of the 
original classification. 

In Part III, we shall make a further mention of 
Pithawalla’s original study of India from the point 
of view of geography, after describing the inter- 
weaving of the threads of the historical connection 
between America and India out of and by way of 
London in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The point of interest and significance to 
note here is that in 1939, before World War II and 
the very recent realization of independence had 
brought India and the U.S.A. to a new awareness 
of each other’s existence and problems, the leading 
Indian geographic regionalist was turning to 
American geographic science and applying to 
India the principles perfected therein through the 
study of North America. 


9 J. N. L. Baker, “Notes on the Natural Regions of 
India,” Geography, XIV (1928), 447-456; Daniel R. 
Bergsmark, “The Geographic Regions of India,” Jour. 
of Geography, XXVIII (1929), 108-122; F. J. Richard, 
“Cultural Regions in India,” Geography, vol. XV, 1929, 
pp. 20-29. 

10M. B. Pithawalla, “The Need of Uniformity in the 
Geographic Divisions of India,” Journal of the Madras 
Geographic Ass’n, XIV (1939), 213-228. 

uM. B. Pithawalla, “Physiographic Divisions of 
India,”’ Journal of the Madras Geographic Ass’n, XIV 
(1939), 423-434. 
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II 


Madras and Jamestown were coincidental 
bridgeheads of England’s seventeenth century 
global “pincers movement.” Madras was her 
earliest fortified proprietary holding in India and 
her trading company’s depot for a large share of 
the East Indian trade; Jamestown her first 
stronghold, stockaded against the savage “In- 
dians,” on the unexplored continent north of the 
“West Indies.” Established coincidentally at 
the outset of the century that first saw the founding 
of world empire, these bridgeheads became the 
foci for campaigns and strategy—commercial, 
colonial, political and military—which have led 
Anglo-Saxons, in the New World and the Old, 
down roads of destiny consistently divergent. 
Yet these paths, separated by the world’s di- 
ameter geographically and antipodal socially 
may in our time turn out to be merely the two 
legs of a triangle whose base is now in process of 
drawing. 


England 


India America 


In South Asia imperial England, by wile, guile, 
a little force and a lot of guts, took unto herself 
an ancient sub-continental Realm—vast, humanly 
prolific and wealthy, geographically rich and, for 
Empire, strategic. In the West, democratic 
Anglo-Saxondom, wrested from the wilderness, 
fought and bargained for a new virgin Continental 
Realm, vaster, as yet barely populated, incom- 
parably endowed with potential wealth, and in 
terms of geo-strategy, economic and military, 
beyond compare on this our globe. 

Descendants of those colonists at Jamestown, 
and the other early settlers from Plymouth to 
Charleston, spreading in ever widening segments 
westward, wrought a self-contained continental 
empire and made wholly their own this great 
virgin land in the democratic pioneering way— 
one country, one people. Behind Madras—and 
the other commercial cities like it—the ancient 
land of India still today, as ever throughout its 
history, harbours diverse, divided peoples. It is 
a country in which many native petty potentates 
still hold sway, and where, until 1947, there 
ruled the alien conquerors for whom it never 
became, and never could become, a colonial home. 

Both to India and to America went the two 
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types of persons embodying the two points of 
view that then made and now still make Anglo- 
Saxondom: the love of individual liberty and 
commonalty—the Athenian spirt of democracy; 
and its opposite, regnant dynasty— a Roman lust 
for wealth and power. India, which through all 
time has been the scene of successive dynastic 
glories, converted this English dynasticism into 
Vice-regal Imperialism. In the soil of virgin 
America, regalism was dissolved, liberty and com- 
monalty took deep root and flourished. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY INFILTRATES 
A SUB-CONTINENTAL REALM 


For all their subsequent divergence, the two 
prongs of this seventeenth century thrust had 
their common origin, not only geographically 
in the royal mercantile City of London, but 
psychologically and economically in the restless 
pressure of the times and the expanding search for 
wealth. In either instance a company of sub- 
stantial nobles and merchants, chartered under 
the royal seal, undertook to follow upon the 
explorations of intrepid voyagers West and East: 
of Sir Richard Granville (1585), captaining 
Raleigh’s first expedition across the Atlantic to 
Roanoke Island; of Captain James Lancaster 
(1591) into those East Indian waters whose charted 
secrets had been so long and jealously guarded 
by the Portuguese discoverers. 

Impatient for a share in the fabulous riches of 
India, such as Dutch foresight and sea-power 
were already beginning to nibble at along the 
fringes of Portugal’s century-old Eastern monop- 
oly, British merchants in 1600 had at length 
prodded their cautious Queen Bess into granting 
a charter for “trading into the East Indies.”’" 
By 1607 three separate expeditions had set forth, 
coming home with such lucrative cargoes as to 
return from 100 to 200 percent to investors and 
send non-investors’ fever up by as many degrees. 
And by that same year Captain John Smith, 
“Adventurer,” was leading the first expedition for 
the new London Company to Virginia.¥ 


# Sir William Foster, Im Quest of Far Eastern Trade, 
pp. 90-99, 127-135, 144-172, Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
14th Edition, vol. 7, pp. 869-70, “East India Com- 
pany”; Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 9, 1944, pp. 
503-5, “The East India Companies” (Portugal, Dutch, 
English, etc., of the 17th and 18th centuries). 

“J. T. Ellyson, The London Company of Virginia 
(1908); W. C. Armstrong, Life and Adventures of Cap- 


In the first year both the motives and the history 
of the two companies were inextricably inter- 
twined.* The Virginia Company was charged 
first and foremost with the search for a new and 
direct sea route to India to supersede the long, 
dangerous, and costly route around the tip of 
Africa; secondly, with the exploration of the 
fabled gold mines which were expected to produce 
new wealth to finance these ventures; and lastly, 
with opening a prosperous trade in the new world— 
primarily in the timber so greatly needed in 
England for the fast-expanding shipping enter- 
prise to East and West. Settlement on the coastal 
margin of Virginia was at first but incidental to 
such exploring and trading operations. 

There was also, as in motive, a close link in 
personnel in those earliest adventurous years. 
London was not then vast in population or in 
wealth. Those merchants and knights with the 
imagination to be stirred by the expanding world 
over-seas, the means to risk, and the acumen to 
regulate these new ventures wisely, were in- 
evitably the ones drawn upon to underwrite and 
to manage both Eastern and Western enterprises. 
Such a one was Sir Thomas Smythe—a name 
important in East Indian annals as the Company’s 
first London Governor of Council. He was a 
member also of the first Virginia Company’s 
Council in 1606; and by 1618, as its President 
and Treasurer, he had become the King’s foremost 
Conservative counsellor in the developing con- 
troversy between Crown and Parliament over 
control of these fast-growing monopolies. Sir 
Thomas Dale, whose administration in Virginia 
had established his reputation for firm and able 
leadership, was another. It was he who was cho- 
sen to command the East India Company’s fleet 
in the crucial year 1618 when a test of the Dutch 
temper over interference with her East Indian 
monopoly seemed imminent. Sir Edwin Sandys, 
a name especially prominent in Virginia records, 
was still another: a charter member of the East 
India Company, he had drafted also the Virginia 
Company’s second enlarged charter in 1609, and 
as leader of the growing Liberal faction in the 





tain John Smith ...Principally compiled from his 
Own Works (1885). 

4 Susan M. Kingsbury, “A Comparison of the 
Virginia Company with the other English Trading 
Companies of the 16th and 17th Centuries,” American 
Historical Association Reports, Vol. 1, 1906. 
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Company’s membership it was he who was elected 
in 1619 to succéed the conservative Sir Thomas 
Smythe as President and Treasurer, thus in- 
augurating the popular regime of Governor George 
Yeardly in Jamestown in that historic year which 
witnessed the establishment of the first repre- 
sentative assembly in America.” 

King James’ proudly denominated “Royal 
Colony of Virginia,’ proclaimed in 1624, was not 
even dimly visible on the horizon of events when 
Jamestown Island became the landfall-by-error of 
Captain John Smith’s sea-weary company of 
adventurers in 1607.% 

Meantme, from 1601 onward, persistently 
through calm and tempest and piracy at sea and 
untried ways and unknown risks ashore, the ships 
of the East India Company had begun methodi- 
cally moving, outward bound with cargoes of 
metals and woolen cloth, to return laden with 
spices, indigo, calico, carpets and skein-silk, 
porcelain, tea, curios, furniture to provide exotic 
sensations for London folk in the “merrie Eng- 
lande” that followed Good Queen Bess. Here 
and there on these voyages there was left behind 
a lone “factor” (merchant) whose trading, if he 
survived disease and sudden death by poisoning 
or assault, became the foundation of those stock- 
aded “factories” or trading posts in the East out 
of which have grown the modern ports and centers 
of trade and Western urbanism.!” 

No thought there of colonization; but rather of 
finding crannies in a crowded island or coastal 
population where a seed of English trade might 
lodge. No question either of new lands to open 
up, of plantations to be hewn out of a wilderness, 
but rather of old-established imperial cities and 
marts of trade to penetrate, of ancient practices, 
prejudices, and suspicions to comprehend and 
circumvent as best could be. 

Not until 1611, however, did Master Hippon in 
the Globe,® passing up the ‘Spice Islands” and 


1 Matthew Page Andrews, The Soul of a Nation: 
the Founding of Virginia and the Projection of New 
England; (1943); Chapter X, “The Greate Charter,” 
Chapter XI, “The Cornerstone of Representative 
Government.” For additional detailed treatment of 
this period see the interesting volume Before the May- 
flower by Captain J. H. R. Yardley, (1931). 

% Encyclopedia Brittanica, 14th Edition, vol. 23, 
“Virginia,” History, p. 187. 

17 Sir William Foster, The English Factories in India, 
1618-1669 (Oxford Press, 1927). 

18 E. K. Chatterton, The Old East Indiamen (1914). 


their lucrative cargoes for the time, sail directly 
to the East Coast of India proper and set down at 
Masulipatam the handful of men who were to 
constitute the Company’s first established seat of 
trade upon the great sub-continent of India 
proper. The next year, on the opposite side of 
India, divided from Masulipatam’s tiny English 
agency by all the unknown breadth of the hot and 
populous land, Captain Thomas Best, commanding 
the Dragon and the Hosiander, planted a second 
“factory” at Surat, on the Bay of Cambay. But 
first he had journeyed far inland to Agra to secure 
the privilege from the Mogul Court, and then 
had been obliged to fight off the fleet of Portu- 
guese vessels waiting to oppose him in the Bay, 

Thus was the career of the greatest trading 
company of all time precariously launched, to be 
sedulously fostered by men of probity and ability, 
frequently of outstanding distinction in the ruling 
as well as the merchant world. For in the words 
of Sir Thomas Smythe,!® each man selected must 
be “partlie a navigatour, partlie a merchannt (to 
have knowledge to lade a shipp), and partlie a 
man of fashion and good respect.” It was to bea 
career culminating in empire, after an earlier 
epoch of vast enterprise and profit, of vicissitudes 
and complexities such as only Englishmen of the 
kind described seem especially endowed by 
nature to muddle through to wealthy and some- 
times happy endings. 


THE VIRGINIA COMPANY PUTS DOWN ROOTS IN A 
CONTINENTAL REALM 


Jamestown was never much more than a shel- 
tered “landing field’”—a garrisoned fort and un- 
pretentious little village whose quickly planted 
English Church at first served not only for worship 
but as a meeting place for Burgesses representing 
the planters in the widening zone of cleared lands 
thereabout. The Burgesses later met in a State 
House, and the Island became a sizable town, 
but with no pretensions to distinction or culture. 
It was Williamsburg that later revealed the true 
lineaments of dynasty—a complete English royal 
city, in miniature but amazingly intact, planted 
on the margin of wilderness. Yet before vice- 
regal Williamsburg was even conceived of, the 
seeds of individual liberty, scattered with a fine, 
umpremeditated carelessness in wider and wider 
sowings toward the seemingly limitless horizon, 


19 Sir William Foster, Voyage of Thomas Best to the 
Indies 1612-14, Introduction, xiii. 
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were beginning to sprout into those sturdy growths 
of the spirit which were to make fruitless the effort 
to impress dynasty upon the virgin New World. 

By 1611 the Virginia Company’s proprietary 
frame was cracked by the first wedge of true 
colonialism, as the patenting of the first “Hun- 
dreds” along the James and lesser rivers to holders 
of the original joint stock took place. Soon 
tobacco flourished; more settlers were transported, 
more lands taken up; and, as these plantations 
spread out fan-wise from the Jamestown seat, 
the acute problem changed also from one of mere 
subsistence to one of security. Cultivation of 
the rich and rewarding soil brought self-sufficiency 
and a long-sought commodity for over-seas 
trade; but it was to alter completely the original 
jurisdictional set-up—-that of the trading com- 
pany, monopolistic and autocratic.?° 

This isolated toe-hold of Anglo-Saxondom on 
the fringe of illimitable wilderness—facing on 
the one side the emptiness of ocean and on the 
other worse than emptiness, the teeming forested 
unknown and the dreaded forays of its savages— 
was confronted by problems incalculably different 
from those which beset the pioneers of trade- 
empire in the crowded ports of the Far East. 
To survive, the dispersed settlement in Virginia 
must function as a social group along the lines of 
its English heritag¢é—as free men with a common 
responsibility for the common good. In India, 
to succeed, the fortified Factory must function 
as a tight, regimented unit with a single aim, 
directed by a Council whose President (Gover- 
nor) combined the functions of glorified merchant 
and vice-regal potentate, guiding its fortunes 
amidst an established, complex and wholly alien 
civilization. 

So, in Virginia, representative government was 
transplanted to a virgin continent by planters, 
under the protection of the Crown; while in 
Madras a commercial oligarchy in court regalia 
laid well the cornerstone of British Imperial India, 
just beyond the limits of the domain of the Great 
Mogul. By 1619 there was a House of Burgesses 
in America. Not until 1689 did the East India 
Company’s true “ruling career’ begin in India, 
with the establishment of the three widely s:pa- 
rated “Presidencies” of Madra, Bombay, and 
Bengal. And by then the Company’s rule in 
India was unmistakably stamped with the dy- 


*0 Ellyson, op. cit.; Alexander Brown, A History of 
Virginia and the Virginia Company of London, 1605-27. 


namic impress of that anciently dynastic land and 
with the commercial imperialism of Le ndon’s 
Lords of Trade as well. 


MADRAS FROM 1641 


To escape the fitful exactions of petty poten- 
tates, the Factory” at Masulipatam was aban- 
doned in 1641 and the newly-built Fort St. George, 
several hundred miles to the South, became the 
seat of enterprise for all South India, the Bay of 
Bengal, and in due course even the East Indies 
and China. There the local Hindu ruler had 
invited the English to establish a trading post, 
permitting them to govern the little fishing village 
of Madraspatam, to fortify their holding, and to 
take half the revenues of trade. ‘Thus England 
acquired her first proprietary holding on Indian 
soil.’’22 

From its earliest period the East India Company 
had found itself involved in diplomatic and 
military action. Now to these necessities were 
added the political. The growing complexity 
continued, as her proprietary holdings increased, 
until the Crown took over the Company’s gov- 
erning responsibilities and commercial interests in 
India in 1858. Once begun, how could the 
sequence of events have developed otherwise, 
in that sub-continent which since the dawn of 
history had seethed with dynasty succeeding 
dynasty, in that land where regal politics and 
intrigue and conquest were indigenous to the 
very soil? The English were not slow in assuming 
their own timely and opportunist role of suc- 
cession in the dynastic drama whose latest climac- 
tic act, that of the great Mogul Empire, was 
already playing to a close when their first adven- 
turers came upon the scene. As early as 1687 the 
“Council of the Honourable East India Company” 
registered their sense of destiny in no uncertain 
terms in this oft-quoted statement of aims: 


...to establish such a politie of civill and military 
power, and create and secure such a large revenue to 
maintain both... as may be the foundation of a large, 
well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all 
time to come. 


It was during this period, when “such a politie” 
was just burgeoning, that there stepped upon the 


*1 Sir William Foster, The English Factories in India, 
1618-1669, 13 vols. 

*# Vincent A. Smith, The Oxford History of India 
(2nd edition, 1928). 
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stage as Governor of Madras a notable and pic- 
turesque American-born Welshman, Elihu Yale. 
Descended from the Brythonic-Norman lords of 
Yale in North Wales, Elihu was born in Boston 
in 1649 (the year Madras was founded). His 
father, David, though not a “‘Dissenter,”’ was one 
of the small company which founded the New 
Haven colony in Connecticut, in 1638. Though 
his association with the New World was but a 
brief matter (the family returned to London 
only three years after the son was born) yet it 
served to weave into the pattern of New England 
a chance strand of color that was later to make 
the names “New Haven” and “Yale” almost syn- 
onymous in American culture.” 

At 22, after Elihu’s London schooling, he was 
enrolled as a “writer” in the East India House, 
and a year later (1672) he was outward bound 
for Madras as a Company apprentice. There his 
personal distinction, energy and acumen, led to 
rapid advancement. He was only 38 years old 
when he became Governor, and already he had 
amassed a large fortune through private trade in 
diamonds, in which the Madras-Golconda region 
is rich. His able administration, beginning in 
1687, saw far-reaching commercial developments 
initiated, and significant measures taken toward 
an educational plan that has since become the 
notable University system of Madras Presidency. 
Already the pattern of commercial London 
urbanism had been fixed upon the town, which 
thereby became the first corporate municipality 
in India and the Far East, with its Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Council of burgesses: a prototype for 
Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai. But it was due to Yale’s energy that the new 
Factory at Madras became the nerve-center for the 
campaign of commercial conquest extending as 
far as China and the Philippines. 

It was in later years, after his retirement to 
England, that Elihu Yale was again caught up 
into a web of relationship with the British co- 
lonial world into which he had been born—that 
pristine world at opposite poles to the teeming 
Indian scene against which his actual life’s role 
had been played. Unable to cage himself and 
his leonine energies within the conventional 
frame of London’s society, he led a lonely and 
reclusive life as the eccentric ‘‘Nabob of Queen 
Square,” his chief interest lying in various large 
benevolences to Church and educational institu- 


% Hiram Bingham, Elihu Yale (a Biography, 1939). 
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tions. Through the High Church “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel” he became ac- 
quainted with another ardent member of the 
“S.P.G.,” that artistocratic soldier-crusader 
Francis Nicholson, who had been governor of the 
Royal Colony of Virginia at the height of its 
dynastic glory. It was Nicholson, devoted to the 
cause of education if certainly no lover of Dis- 
senters, who persuaded ‘“‘the Nabob” to make a 
donation toward the establishment of the little 
“Dissenters’ Colledge” then being agitated at 
New Haven where Nicholson’s latest tour of 
military duty had taken him. Cotton Mather 
and his associates, of severest ‘‘protest-ant’”’ mind 
and wanting for their educational enterprise no 
imprimatur of regalism, yet accepted from the 
Established-Churchman and ex-Governor of 
Madras the gift* which provided the funds for 
the erection in 1717 of the first building of “Yale 
Colledge” facing the New Haven Green. So was 
early wrought a tenuous link in Puritan New 
England with dynastic India on the one hand and 
royal Virginia on the other. 


WILLIAMSBURG FROM 1699 


It was in 1690 that Francis Nicholson had gone 
to Jamestown as active Lieutenant in Virginia 
for the honorary Governor resident in England. 
His subsequent career in the new world was varied 
and far-ranging, but it is with the Virginia Domin- 
ion that his name is most memorably linked. 
And just as Elihu Yale’s name was to become im- 
mortalized in the little dissenters’ college at New 
Haven so Nicholson’s was carved into the living 
monument of Williamsburg (the New World’s 
first Royal Capital) and enduringly remembered 
in her first Crown college.* 

Presenting an example as strikingly different 
as well might be from the plain unpretentious 
pattern of the ‘Connecticut commoners’ school, 
here was founded “Their Majesties’ Royal Colledge 


% Actually a bale of Indian merchandise to be sold 
to the elite of Boston. 

*5 This college, chartered in 1693 under the seal of the 
King’s Privy Council, was actually the fruit of the 
long and earnest labors of a young Scotch-Virginian 
churchman, Dr. James Blair, but Governor Nicholson 
was one of its chief promoters, donating his indefatig- 
able efforts and a sum of 300 pounds. Williamsburg in 
Virginia; Being an Account of the Most Important 
Occurrences in this Place from its First Beginning to 
the Present Time (copyright, Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc., 1935), pp. 17-19. 
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of William and Mary”—its patrons none other 
than the King and Queen, its designer the notable 
architect and “Surveyor-General to their Majes- 
ties,” Sir Christopher Wrenn, its first Chancellor 
the Bishop of London. Replete with every ad- 
junct of regalism, including a Coat-of-Arms sup- 
plied by the Royal College of Heralds, and a 
“Great Bulding” as “beautiful and commodius” 
(wrote that charming chronicler of Virginia, 
the Reverend Hugh Jones) as any in London, here 
was set down as the cornerstone of Dynasty in 
America this monument to Crown and Estab- 
lished Church—the first of the enduring buildings 
of Williamsburg, before “Williamsburg” as such 
was even a plan on paper. 

“Middle Plantation” was a stockaded frontier 
settlement on the narrow peninsula half way 
between the York and the James Rivers above 
Jamestown, founded by mandate of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses as a place of refuge as early 
as 1635, following an Indian massacre. Having 
been found “by constant experience, to be healthy, 
and agreeable to the Constitution of the Inhabi- 
tants,” it was selected as the appropriate site 
when “An Act directing the building of the Capi- 
toll and the City of Williamsburg” was passed 
by the Assembly in 1699 at the instigation of 
Governor Nicholson.* That the College of 
William and Mary was already established there, 
as well as Bruton Parish Church, was doubtless 
a factor in the choice, along with the ‘Serene 
and Temperate Air” and the “dry and champaign 
Land.” 

Again the voice of Dynasty, loud and clear, 
in the specifications for the laying out of the town 
and the erection of the building “for ever here- 
after to be called and knowne by the name of the 
Capitoll of this his Maj*** Colony and dominion 
of Virg*”’—voice identical in India, 1687: “do- 
minion ...for all time to come”! 

Meticulously the Royal town was surveyed 
and laid out under Governor Nicholson’s zealous 
eye (the Great Street named for the Duke of 
Gloucester, flanked by “Francis Street” on the 
South and “Nicholson Street” on the North!). 
At one end of the Great Street, the Royal Col- 
lege; at the other end, on a slight eminence, the 
Capitol; and in between, such residences and 
commodious public houses as to be “suitable fo. 


* Op. cit., pp. 20 ff. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Williams- 


burg, the Old Colonial Capital (1907); Joseph A. Os- 
borne, Williamsburg in Colonial Times. 
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the accomodation and entertainment of a Con- 
siderable number of persons.’”’? On a cross axis 
were to rise the Royal Governor’s house and the 
Magazine, with “The Green” between. No 
haphazard straggling growth around a commercial 
“factory” and Fort as in Madras; not quite the 
rigid exactitude and careful equality of New 
Haven’s “nine squares within a square” and the 
central square the Green; but a precise and elegant 
setting for vice-regal authority, and a worthy 
housing thereof. 

By 1701 the design for the Capitol had been 
prepared in London. In 1705 the builder’s master- 
keys were broken in the presence of the Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, and Henry Cary, 
Master Builder, was discharged, his duties done. 
The Governor’s house was built during the gov- 
ernorships of Nicholson’s two successors and com- 
pleted in Spotswood’s time. But in 1718 it 
was still awaiting fresh appropriations; the Bur- 
gesses were groaning under the burden of this 
third beautiful emblem in the urban diadem of 
dynasty, complaining that the Governor was 
“lavishing away the Country’s money”. It 
became thus the habit of the people of Williams- 
burg to speak of the Governor’s “Palace.” But 
at length, gracious and dignified in its complete- 
ness, it stood, the admiration and pride of the 
gentry who moved through its halls and gardens; 
and, for those rugged frontiersmen who came 
occasionally to the King’s Citie, an object of 
uneasy awe, a symbol of authority tinged with 
suspicion. 

So: the stage is set; the first act of the play is 
charming. The colorful pageant of dynasty moves 
vigorously along its patterned way, with that 
sense of impregnable security with which power, 
prestige, and wealth endow the spirits of men. 
The Royal College implants learning and venera- 
tion of the classics, inculcates “natural philos- 
ophy.” Bruton Parish is dignified as the Court 
Church. In the “Palace” reside able governors, 
around whom moves a brilliant colonial social 
life, a replica of court society in the Mother Coun- 
try. In the Capitol presides the Royal Governor 
with his Council—occasionally irked by the 
vociferousness or stubbornness of the House of 
Burgesses, though this for the Governor is but a 
reflection of the behaviour of the House of Commons 
“at home”—and the dynastic Will seems ever 
to have its majestic Way. 

But the spiritual forces embedded in a virgin 
land and in the genes of Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
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were germinating here in Virginia as in New 
England. In Williamsburg the sprouts of that 
germination showed vigorous growth ere half a 
century had elapsed. To the Great Hall of the 
Royal College in 1760 came that budding genius 
from the Albemarle frontier who would in a few 
years write a momentous document called simply 
and forthrightly a “Declaration of Independence.” 
There, in those environs, was polished and faceted 
the many-sided mind of Thomas Jefferson for 
its role in the founding of the new republic: 
moulded by the scientist William Small, Professor 
of Mathematics and friend of Erasmus Darwin; 
by John Wythe, Virginia’s great legalist of the 
time; and by intimate companionship with the 
last great servant of Crown and Colony, Governor 
Fauquier, that artistic and socially brilliant 
aristocrat at whose table as constant guest young 
Jefferson made the fourth in what he called a 
“partie quarre’”’ that was “truly Attic.’’? 

Down Duke of Gloucester Street in 1765 strode 
Patrick Henry to the Capitol, where beneath 
the glittering Royal Arms his powerful voice 
rang out, whipping his fellow Burgesses into 
passing bold Resolutions of protest to the Crown 
against the Stamp Act. There in 1767 was vig- 
orously seconded by Richard Henry Lee and his 
liberal confreres, nurtured for generations in the 
genial free air of Virginia, the Petition of the 
distant Massachusetts Bay House of Represen- 
tatives to the King, setting forth the rights of the 
Colonies in terms that all liberty-loving Englishmen 
must applaud. There in 1773 was born the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, first step toward the 
formation of a union of the Colonies. There the 
Assembly, already repeatedly dissolved by Gov- 
ernor Dunmore, resolved itself into the first Con- 
vention of Delegates and then the Committee 
of Safety. There—Mutiny in the Capitol!— 
in 1776 were passed the Virginia Resolutions 
instructing their delegates in the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia ‘to move that body to 
declare the colonies free and independent states.”’ 

There, too, in the Capitol was adopted George 
Mason’s Declaration of Rights for Virginia, 
the first written constitution of such a free and 
independent State; and there the new State Gov- 
ernment, with General Assembly, Privy Council, 
General Court and Supreme Court of Appeals, 
commenced to function. There, as final climax, 


27 Marie Kimball, Jefferson: Road to Glory (1943), 
pp. 40-51. 
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in June of 1776 Patrick Henry the Commoner 
was elected first governor of the free Common- 
wealth of Virginia and took up his residence in 
the Governor’s Palace. 

In the intervening years before independence 
became an achieved fact, the Great Hall of the 
College served as a barrack for British troops, 
and the President’s house a headquarters for 
Lord Cornwallis. Later, in the “Palace” were 
hospitalized General Washington’s wounded from 
the battle of Yorktown where Lord Cornwallis 
met defeat. Thus came to an end, “forever,” 
the vice-regal functions and grandeur of the 
little town. 


INDIA FROM 1786 


Meantime what of India? Five years after 
his surrender to General Washington at York- 
town, Lord Cornwallis went to India as Governor 
General for the East India Company and Com- 
mander-in-chief of its military forces.2* In the 
century that had elapsed since Elihu Yale’s time, 
the Indian scene had shifted notably toward 
realization of that ‘dominion’ so proudly pro- 
claimed in 1687. The acquisition of Portugal’s 
trading monopoly at Bombay on the west coast; 
the establishment of Calcutta on the delta of the 
Ganges in the northeast, on land purchased for the 
building of Fort William;?* the uniting of Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and all their satellite trading 
posts under one ‘‘Governor General and Admiral 
of India,” and the consequent ending of isolated 
enterprise and governance in these distantly 
separated areas of British influence: all these 
slow but momentous changes of a century had 
culminated in Clive’s famous victory at the Battle 
of Plassey in 1757, which is generally regarded as 
marking the true foundation of England’s Indian 
Empire. Following Clive the Conqueror had 
come the equally faraous Warren Hastings, Ad- 
ministrator, who laid the foundations for English 
civil rule. Upon this groundwork Lord Corn- 
wallis—able general and executive—established 
an armed peace throughout the land and erected 
the long-enduring superstructure that became the 
British Raj of yesterday. 

So the scales of destiny, moved by related 
purposes and often weighted by the same per- 
sonalities, dipped and rose on opposite sides of the 


28 Smith, op. cit., pp. 556-574. 
29 That same William, patron of Virginia’s Royal 
College. 
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earth’s circumference in that eighteenth century 
so fateful for humankind East and West. At 
Yorktown, in Virginia, down dipped the banners 
of dynasty over the United States “forever”; 
in Bengal, then the seat of English rule in India, 
up went the sword of dominion—both sword 
and drooping banner, oddly enough, carried by 
the hand of one man, Cornwallis. In America 
the spreading of a power new in the world, tri- 
umphant over tyranny—the power of Man inde- 
pendent of hereditary rule and privilege. In 
India the waning of an older pomp and power 
as the Mogul dynasty crumbled of its own age 
and decay; and its replacement by a new and 
vigorous Empire (foreign, as that older, too, 
had been in its inception), patterned largely 
and inevitably upon the magnificence of the old. 

Military action there was aplenty following 
Cornwallis’ regime of enforced peace, always 
ending in increased territorial control for the 
English Company-turned-Monarch; until, after 
half a century of growth—in trade, adrninistration, 
social reform, and military conquest—there came 
in 1857 the bloody mutiny of native Mohammedan 
troops.*® This marked the close of the Imperial 
career of the East India Company. For in the 
following year, by proclamation, the British Crown 
took over the military, political, and civil functions 
of that Company which had conquered, exploited 
and administered for two hundred and fifty years 
a sub-continent and a population probably twenty 
times as numerous as England’s. As fitting 
climax, in 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India, at Delhi, once the regal seat 
of the Great Mogul. 


III 


A CONJUNCTION OF OPPOSITES 


Thus, while royal stupidity in London was 
compelling independent American colonists by 
force of arms to break away and create a free 
United States, shrewd business sense and tactics 
backed by just enough military force and regal 
pageantry were coercing into unconscious Empire- 
partnership an alien conglomeration of ancient 
kingdoms on the other side of the world, in a rich 
sub-continental realm two-thirds the size of the 
present U. S. A. Since then there has evolved 
slowly, through diplomatic manoeuvers, that 
complicated jig-saw puzzle of “Presidencies,”’ 


* Smith, op. cit., pp. 710-730. 
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“Provinces,” “Dependencies,” ‘Protectorates,” 
and “Native States” which has made up the Map 
of India until today; along with the tangled in- 
terweaving of racial, social, religious, and political 
strands of antipathy and ambition that still 
constitute the Problem—and Stalemate?—of 
India. But along with the commercial oppor- 
tunism that made of this realm, in some ways, a 
cultural and social nightmare equivalent to the 
nineteenth century “insensate industrial town”— 
to use Lewis Mumford’s phrase*—there came 
also into the country and its people’s minds those 
seeds of liberty implicit in the mores and men- 
tality of freedom-loving Anglo-Saxons. Even 
in that ancient soil, where the dynastic will has 
most sharply focussed, those seeds which so quickly 
flourished in virgin America, by slower growth 
took root and spread throughout the land and 
have now rendered their harvest. Independence 
has been won politically. It is not claimed even 
by ardent patriots that it has been established: 
but it has been granted. 

The grant of independence has released India 
from artificial geographic, economic, and cultural 
bondage to England. At last students, scientists, 
scholars, and equally engineers, men of affairs 
and professional men and women will be flocking 
to this country. This rising tide has already 
assumed imposing dimensions. Whereas in 1926— 
when Mukerjee pioneered his trail into American 
sociology—there were in universities in the U. S. A. 
less than two score Indian students, there are 
today over 600. 

In no branch of learning or research have we 
more to give than in that which Mukerjee has 
enriched: Sociology, and in particular, regional 
sociology and geography, for these sciences have 
much to contribute to the solution of both the 
internal and external problems of India, whose 
complexities are only matched by her poten- 
tialities. It is significant that Pithawalla turned 
to American physiographic science in 1939 in 
delineating a new geographic regional pattern 
for Indian geographers and teachers, as Mukerjee 
was earlier drawn to American social science. 
In the same category may be mentioned another 
American-trained pioneer in a closely related 


This characterization by no means implies that 
we do not fully appreciate how the partnership has 
also benefited India: in law and order, communi- 
cations, transport; agriculturally, industrially, edu- 
cationally, culturally. 
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discipline, Dr. B. S. Guha whose ethnographic 
volume in the last Census of India series marks 
the opening of a new era in anthropology in India. 

Space does not allow of any detailed discussion 
in this article of India’s internal regional set-up. 
Pithawalla’s classification should be compared 
with that of Cressey. These geographers’ 
patterns may be counted on as being more in 
accord with the slowly maturing outlines Mother 
Earth lays down than any political plans con- 
ceived and executed in London or New Delhi, 
or diplomatic or economic adjustments achieved 
by the United States or United Nations. It is 
as geographic Realms that the U. S. A. and India 
have peculiar mutual relations, and this by reason 
of contrasts within a frame of historical and 
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realms as between China and the U. S. A., and 
the potentialities of regional cooperation arise 
out of the logical necessity of collaboration, realm 
to realm and region to region. With India, on 
the other hand, the equivalence (if it may be so 
called) is that of antithesis over all, within a 
frame of actual historical relationships as delin- 
eated in section II of this article, and of potential 
mutual destiny and collaborative relationship 
in the years to come. 

With respect to India as a distinct, self-con- 
tained, and isolated natural Realm we find the 
following cogent summary of its unique geographic 
position written by Cressey: 


In many ways it [India] is an island by itself. So far as 
effective intercourse is concerned, The Himalaya might 
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geographic parallelism, rather than by reason of 
equivalence and long historical cooperation as 
in the case of China. Although a case might be 
argued in favor of certain geographic regional 
equivalences within the realms*, these are rela- 
tively superficial and secondary compared with 
the contrasts. In the case of China, the interest 
centers on resemblances, realm to realm, and on 
striking regional equivalences within the major 


8 Asia’s Lands and Peoples, chap. 31 and Map on 
p. 458. 

3% Broad resemblances exist, such as: A, USA Mid- 
land River Area and Ganges-Brahmaputra; B, USA 
arid southwest, and northwest India; C, USA western 
Great Mountain Area and Himalaya System; D, USA 
southwest (and Mexican) Plateaus and the Deccan. 
These are outweighed by the contrasts: geologic, 
climatic, biological (flora, fauna, wild and domesti- 
cated), ethnic and cultural. 


also as well be the frozen Arctic Ocean. . . India is as 
big and as populous as all of western Europe, and its 
claim to continentality is better than that of Europe. 
Devoid of good harbors or important near neighbors, 
India remained isolated until modern times. Even 
today, no railway crosses its borders. 


Though it is actually a vast peninsula, this 
geographic subcontinent is bounded by two coasts 
and an Arctic, as we are. What may be termed 
the potential geo-strategy of social-cultural-eco- 
nomic-political world relationships, as affecting 
India and the U. S. A., is summarized on Figure 
1. It is interesting to note that the principle 
of antithetical counterbalance, which prevails 
throughout the history of relations with England, 
and internally in almost every way as between 
the U. S. A. and India, is clearly shown in the 


4 Asia’s Lands and Peoples, p. 414. 
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Figure. The same arrows are all there: but all 
pointing in opposite directions! The currents 
of history have flowed in opposite directions— 
though never in opposition—and now they meet, 
and the union of destinies may be counted on to 
produce a fruitful and happy marriage. 

It is the responsibility of scientists concerned 
with social geo-strategy to bring home to politico- 
economic planners the fact that this is a marriage 
not of nations but of NATURAL REALMS in the pat- 
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terning of Earth. As a philosopher-geographer 
has recently written,® ““Man may artificially erect 
regionalisms, but their test of endurance is en- 
vironmental. The earth has time on its side, and 
conquers in the long run. . . . The continuity in the 
long story of man is the environmental scene .. . 
if the next peace is to last more than ten years it 
must make sound geographic sense.” 


*® Roderick Peattie, Geography in Human Destiny 
(New York, 1940), pp. 211, 292, 294. 


THE HISTORIC GAP 


A. G. KELLER 
Yale University 


NYONE who sets out to apply scientific 
method within the social range must 
expect to be sniped at from behind every 

stone wall of prejudice along the road, as well as 
sprayed by blitz-divers out of the clouds who 
“know” the truth out of the givings of their “whole 
humane totalities.’”” Their stock ammunition is 
the gibe, flout, and sneer. “Do you want to 
know the source of the human spirit’s loftiest 
aspirations? Consult the Hottentot.” 

Here is a cheap quip, let fly by some apostle 
of “higher things.” It is sometimes accorded a 
little irritated, futile attention by some serious 
but naif student of society, who has a fancy to 
fight the wind or even to try to explain himself 
to the sniper by undertaking to “take the apology 
out of anthropology.” That is a mere waste of 
time and effort. Captious, smart criticism should 
scarify no scientist. But if he feels that he has 
really been pinked through his armor, the only 
sensible thing to do is to take off his suit of mail 
and find the chink, if any; then plug up the crack, 
if he can. 

The plain fact is that, in its present state, the 
science of society offers one rather inviting opening 
to hostile infiltration, not to say assault. There 
is an almost undefended gap in its ramparts of 
verified evidence: an apparent discontinuity in- 
terpretable by its enemies as a break in the social- 
evolutionary series. There is a gap between the 
prehistoric and the contemporary which is here 
called, for short, “the historic gap.” 

No evolutionist can doubt that continuity 
exists; or, to put it another way, that what we 


see on this side of the gap is lineally connected, 
in an unbreakable evolutionary sequence, with 
what is on the far side—just as are the human 
races of today necessarily the descendants of 
aborigines. There are also, in all our institutions, 
many survivals that witness sturdily to the con- 
tinuity, in fundamentals, of the economic, polli- 
tical, religious, and family organizations. Though 
the scientific student of society has no doubts 
on this score, he cannot prove it to the discomfiture 
of the plausible demagogue in any other way 
than by toilfully levelling up the historic gap. 
That was what Darwin had to do, in his line. 
Here is no place for logic or dialectics. Talk 
is cheap and easy; but it gets nowhere. Protes- 
tation merely invites further imposition. 

The “historic period” is here taken, more or 
less arbitrarily, to mean the era of written records 
set down by participants in the life of a past time. 
In that sense, all that precedes—ethnography, 
legend, folklore—is prehistoric. Categories are 
bound to shade into one another, but there is 
some advantage in drawing arbitrary lines, even 
between the merging bars of the spectrum. Fur- 
thermore, it is proposed here to abridge discussion 
by centering upon the occidental historic period 
of, say, for a round number, 10,000 years. 

That stretch is short, in the long perspective 
of societal evolution; but it looks longer because 
so much has been crowded into it. And scientific 
investigation of it has lagged to such an extent 
that it appears, not as a transitional link between 
the prehistoric and the present, but as a chasm. 
That impression has been seized upon by non- 
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scientists as a handy stick to beat the upstart 
cat of science. 

As for the gap-comparison, it is understood that 
no analogy has ever proved anything. The 
analogy is a well-tested tool in exposition of a 
preaccepted conviction; and if the gap-figure 
has conveyed the intended impression, as of an 
unfinished highroad toward a true science of 
society, it has discharged its sole function. 

The unadorned fact in the case is something 
as follows: the evolutionary series in society’s 
life is pretty well established for the prehistoric 
era; nor does any evolutionist doubt, as has been 
said, that contemporary social forms are later 
members of that series, genetically related to 
earlier and earliest members—that a “red thread”’ 
of basic continuity runs through the evolutionary 
fabric throughout all its weaving on “the loom 
of Time”; but he knows that the members of that 
series, between the prehistoric and the present, 
have not been, as yet, convincingly filled in. So 
that, to the casual glance, there seems to be a 
discontinuance to the hither side; and evolution 
seems to have passed into a new phase, to have 
reached a “new level,” to have suffered such a 
transformation, owing to the entrance of hitherto 
unrepresented factors in the parallelogram of social 
forces, as to have altered the identifying features 
of the adjustment-process. 

The hasty impression is due, in the first instance, 
to a speeding-up in the historic period of the same 
old inveterate process, whose pace, slow during 
the prehistoric ages, amidst life-conditions that 
were simpler and also relatively steadier, has 
picked up speed with the diversification of those 
conditions. It is not that new conditional factors 
have entered catastrophically from without; 
it is that internal development along already 
existing lines arrives, unforeseen and _ largely 
unperceived, at a point where previous adjust- 
ments no longer meet present needs. Then, 
in the inevitable absence of “historic sense’”’—a 
quality conferred only by long and exact memory, 
or by actual records of experience (an endowment 
rare enough at any time and virtually non-existent 
in the prehistoric age), the series-tie between the 
readjustments called for and their outmoded 
predecessors is no longer recognized, and what 
seems new appears to be evoked in response to 
conditions utterly novel, unheard-of, and strange. 

This abstract statement requires concrete 
illustration. Consider the evolution of the art 
of writing, taken here to be the herald of the his- 


toric period. It is traditionally accredited—as 
is, in any other automatic development, the step 
that carries an adjustment into general recogniza- 
bility—to the unprecedented “discovery” or 
“invention,” or “creation,” by some individual 
at some definite time. Here is yet another case 
of the inveterate human tendency to personalize: 
to seize forthwith upon individual Agency rather 
than to search out impersonal Cause: to imagine 
that something, taken to be new in the world, 
has sprung without natural, causal parentage from 
out the mighty, or inspired, or intuitional brain 
of some godlike genius. 

But writing had no such spontaneous origin. 
Its development was gradual over a stretch of 
ages preceding the birth of any Cadmus of Thebes. 
That “invention” was merely another variation 
on an ancient stock, a kind oi finishing touch that 
“caught on” as it crossed a certain line of recogniza- 
bility and expediency. It exhibited a fitness that 
lifted it to the survival-level over all the varia- 
tions that preceded it. Not to labor the point, 
attention is called, without further elaboration, 
to the long series of gesture-language, pictography, 
and other usages in communication involving 
signs, that eventually debouched into an alphabet. 
Series of this sort dispose of any suddenly in- 
spired agency, sans antecedent, as “creative” 
of writing, or anything else alleged to be brand new 
in the world. Omnia ex ovo. 

When, by conventionalization of picture-writing, 
the long series of sign-communications had reached 
the alphabet-stage, it had attained an expediency 
previously unknown; and, in view of the inter- 
dependency of all parts of the societal structure, 
it assumed a kind of “revolutionary” effect upon 
that structure as a whole, analogous to the in- 
vention of the steam-engine in initiating an “In- 
dustrial Revolution.” 

The historic period, with its written records 
of social experience, could now preserve and im- 
prove upon prehistoric products and processes 
as never before within the capacities of men; 
and certain individuals and groups could manage 
to free themselves from the struggle for mere 
existence enough to reflect upon experience—yes, 
even to specialize on “higher things,’”’ objectives 
often so elevated that their pursuers soared above 
the earthy into the unearthly: into pure specula- 
tion, doctrinal wranglings, word-juggling, utopia- 
spinning, and many another chasing after some 
will-o’-the-wish. They could become feverishly 
excited over various “isms,” so that their dif- 
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ferences could issue in violence and in the destruc- 
tion of the toilfully accumulated means of 
livelihood upon which they stood while reaching 
for the clouds. There is no need to rehearse that 
well known and pathetic tale, nor to more than 
call attention to other hitherto unexampled com- 
plications that ensued within the societal range. 

So much, quantitatively, is on record about 
the historic period that one would think the gap 
readily bridged. It has not been—not, at any 
rate, for the social evolutionist. For the historic 
writings are lopsided, centering, as they have done, 
mainly on the secondary or even the superficial. 
It may be that the student of doctrines can find 
all he is looking for, inasmuch as the attention 
of the chroniclers has been so focused upon what 
men have thought; and, among their doings, upon 
the colorful and theatrical—war, politics, religion— 
rather than upon the elemental and fundamental. 
Only relatively recently has the historian not 
only departed somewhat from _hero-worship 
in his search for Cause as against Agency, but 
has also revealed an awareness of the basic nature 
of the economic life or of marriage and the family; 
whereas, to the evolutionist, the self-maintenance 
and self-perpetuation of society, by way of the 
industrial and familial organizations, form the 
foundation upon which any social structure must 
be erected and its contours shaped. 

The hero-worshipping chronicler, obsessed with 
Carlylean rhapsodies, has been blinded to the 
automatic mass-responses to vital life-conditions— 
responses in which the most outstanding individual 
is, at best, an agent or mouthpiece, not a creator: 
a mere instrumentality, either recognized and 
elevated by public acceptance or ignored and 
crucified, depending upon whether he represents 
or fails because of untimeliness to make articulate 
the vox pofuli. To lift it to the level of the vox 
dei, he must bawl to the empyrean what is in the 
emotions of the multitudinous Plain Folk, as they 
react massively upon their immediate or tradi- 
tional experience with the homely life-conditions 
which they meet face-to-face and day-by-day 
in various degrees of comfort or misery. For the 
ultimate social power has always resided in their 
reputedly clumsy hands under the direction of 
minds unreceptive to thin-spun subtleties. 

This inhospitality to most of the “higher things” 
throws the plain folk back upon what has been 
called their “residual common sense,” an asset 
often denied to those who aspire to lead and up- 
lift them. At bottom, they are always realists. 


Rudely stated, what occupies their minds down 
at the base is the vital question: “When do we 
eat?” (“We” always includes the “kiddies”), 
Their abiding anxiety, as witnessed in their pray- 
ers, concerns itself with the primeval requisites 
of a livelihood and offspring: with self-maintenance 
and self-perpetuation. And they have always 
had the plain sense to know whether or not they 
are attaining these goals. In the end, neither 
divine nor human cajolers can fool a whole people 
into the conviction that empty pockets are full, 
for they can reach into those receptacles and see. 
The collapse of many a Great Man is evidence. 

“All the people cannot be fooled all the time.” 
Even the savage chief or despot knows that. 
So does the canny dictator who, like Napoleon 
before he lost his touch, watches public opinion 
with a lynx-eye. Most autocrats, becoming 
height-dizzy, lose sight of this essential precaution, 
so that very few of them have lasted very long. 
In any case, a fixation upon personal agency ren- 
ders the historic record highly defective. It 
is not Man, the Master, who accomplishes, but 
Man, the Aggregate, the Adjuster. 

It is a pity, but historians seem constitutionally 
unable to agree when they undertake to construe 
known facts. This is serious for the social scien- 
tist because he has had to depend so largely upon 
secondary sources. For his life is too short to 
allow inspection and appraisal of all the documen- 
tary sources covered by the historian, and still 
permit adequate attention to his own special 
and proper business. What has happened, time 
and again, is about as follows. The “sociologist” 
(call him that for short, though the term has 
been much debased since Spencer adopted it), 
aware that, if he is to try to use history, secondary 
sources are virtually alone available to him, seeks 
out the reputedly best history and historian in 
whom to repose his confidence. First the sociol- 
ogist finds that his authority, as has been noted, is 
uninterested in certain essentials; but he makes the 
best of what he can find in the historian’s account 
and uses it as honestly as he knows how. Yet, 
presently, the sociologist finds himself snubbed 
for depending upon his chosen authority, who is 
alleged to be “all wrong,” antedated, superseded, 
prejudiced, tendentious, ignorant. For it seems 
that colossal minds are periodically turning up 
to overturn things; and there is always enough 
credulity ready to be titillated by the flimsiest, 
if showy, guesswork, provided it is mysterious 
and alleviative of some emotional itch. All 
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history, we once heard, would have to be re- 
written in the light of Freudism. 

To be relatively unassailable in his use of history 
as it has been written, the scientist must confine 
himself to the facts actually stated, remaining 
skeptical as regards their interpretation. He 
must look upon history as the chronicle it was 
before it attained to artistry: the art of presenting 
the chronicle as a form dressed up in a more or 
less imaginary garb. History is no _ science, 
for it is confined to place and time—limits that 
confine no science; and, so hedged in, it can have 
no laws. The very fact that some historians 
have sought to identify the “philosophy of history” 
with the science of society reveals clearly enough 
their confusion of the inductive with the deductive. 
That attitude of mind contributes heavily to the 
gap-illusion. 

Once the inductive method comes to be applied 
to a record of human experience, this illusion 
begins to fade out. Be it repeated that the his- 
torian has been inveterately interested in what 
men have thought, generally wishfully, rather 
than in what they have done; for the thought has 
regularly been deflected from impact upon reality 
by an emotional factor, resistant to all correction 
from experience: wishfulness in its variety of types. 
The ‘knowledge’ most eagerly embraced has 
been doctrinal, not experiential: the gossamer 
speculation which is “above” interest in the “com- 
monplace,” “vulgar,” “materialistic.”” Here is 
the preconception that accounts for the absence, 
in histories, of the economic and familial aspects 
of society’s life from the record, vital to any 
social science, of the fundamental organizations 
for society’s self-maintenance and self-perpetua- 
tion. No elaboration of the military, political, 
religious, or any other preferred order can sub- 
stitute for that lacuna. 

For the scientist, there are as yet but scattered 
and scanty pickings out of traditional histories. 
Illustration is to be found elsewhere (see Keller, 
Net Impressions, ch, XVI) and need not be elabo- 
rated here. But that begets no counsel of despair 
in this case, of rayless hopelessness as regards 
the levelling up of the historic gap. For, first 
of all, there seems to be in process of slow develop- 
ment a realization on the part of some historical 
writers that there is, in the world, such a thing 
as impersonal Cause; that the seat of ultimate 
social power is in the masses, in the multitudinous 
Plain Folk who, when they have “had enough,” 
are prone to reject any more; that those who seem 


to “lead” them are merely in front of them, or 
on their necks, like the mahout on the elephant, 
that, when he takes it into his head, is going his 
own way, whither and when, despite all prickings 
of the ankus—and the mahout is going along, and 
unresistingly, if he is wise. A prominent his- 
torian once stated that history had to be written 
differently after Spencer’s time—though it was 
not discernible that the savant himself wrote 
much differently; but there are writers who seem 
to have caught the point and altered their slants. 

There is a somewhat brighter hope than that. 
Besides whatever gleanings can be gathered out 
of histories as they have been written, and out 
of those future opera that may come to be more 
understandingly composed, there are still to be 
explored certain sources in “culture-history’”’ 
(Kulturgeschichte). This set of sources will be 
briefly surveyed presently. Also, in avoidance of 
the bewildering complexity of data in the historic 
and modern eras, it is possible to secure some ex- 
clusion of factors by concentration upon geo- 
graphically isolated societies; Pitcairn Island; 
Iceland; any frontier society that still exists or 
is on record; any small self-isolated group that has, 
voluntarily or not, withdrawn from the main cur- 
rent of civilization, sometimes in order to nurse 
up some new variation in the mores or to preserve 
some time-honored one from selective elimination. 
There is considerable evidence to be extracted 
from studies of such isolated groups. Mormon 
history can throw much light upon familial rela- 
tions; that of certain utopian communities upon 
property-adjustments; that of narrowly special- 
izing industrial groups upon general economic 
relations. Studies of this description demand 
a high quality of scientific handling, but they 
can attain a simplification of complexity and an 
isolation of certain confusing factors as relatively 
negligible. How much value they may offer 
can be reckoned only by trying them out. 

In a sense, culture-history records 2 similar 
isolation and simplification—and isolation, this 
time, that is analytical rather than spatial. It 
does not ignore the “higher things,” as tradi- 
tional history does the “lower” ones; but its 
focus of interest is much farther toward the earthy 
and earthly. Its feet are off the ground much 
less often. Practical knowledge, derived out of 
actual experience and materialized into tools, 
processes, and products, is its chief desideratum. 
It wants that as a foundation of all else, for, 
without the material adjustments to society’s 








life-conditions, culture or civilization, in any 
“higher” sense, could never have emerged. Cul- 
ture-history has an affinity for what can be verified 
and re-verified. This brings it into a closeness 
of relationship with science that traditional history 
has never reached. 

Material self-maintenance (food and protection 
from the elements by clothing and shelter—that 
is to say, sustenance and defense) is the final 
indispensable for survival. Without that activity, 
the human stage would be cleared very shortly, 
just as without self-perpetuation it would be 
emptied before long. There is no possible con- 
donement for the stupidity or arrogance of those 
who proclaim their scorn of the material culture 
which enables them to exist while they spout their 
superlative nonsense. 

There are not a few studies of special, isolated, 
cultural items—for instance a History of Iron— 
that are not dissimilar to the unsynthesized mono- 
graphs upon which Darwin could exercise his 
synthesizing power. The authors of such detailed 
studies may have no perception of perspective, 
no “historic sense,” no eye to evolutionary se- 
quence. But that unifying indispensable can 
be supplied to even the driest chronicle of re- 
corded observation, provided it is sound, honest, 
and verifiable. Erratic, shortsighted, immature 
inferences can be ignored. As Darwin once re- 
marked, it is not wrong theories that do perma- 
nent damage to truth, but faulty observation. 
That the theory of spirit-possession was exploded 
long ago affects in no manner the validity of 
sound and recorded observation, even if originally 
construed under that delusion: for instance, the 
facts about intoxication by alcoholic “spirits.” 
Science can extract the truth out of the fact- 
fancy compound (as gold-grains are cradled out 
of pay-dirt) to be re-construed according to better 
insight. 

There are a good many cultural-fact deposits 
scattered throughout the historic period that 
have not evoked much or any interest hitherto. 
There exist also disconnected, unsystematic col- 
lections of an encyclopedic order which the Ger- 
mans call Realien, for instance: dictionaries of 
classical “antiquities” that are in reality, primary 
sources, mostly ignored unless they have happened 
to bear upon the pet theories of some writer. 
Then, too, there is the evidence furnished un- 
consciously by even litterateurs and _ religious 
authors in their effort to spread a convincing 
background drop behind their front-stage evolu- 
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tions. Much reliable social evidence is to be 
garnered from Homer, the Bible, and other such 
sources, and, for later times, from literature down 
to and including modern fiction. The handling 
of such sources demands the keenest discrimination 
(Keller, Net Impressions, ch, XVI), though per- 
haps no sharper critical scrutiny and assessment 
than are called for in dealing with orthodox history. 


* * * * & K * 


This historic gap has been on my mind for a 
long time. If I were a good deal younger, I 
would try my hand at shovelling a little filler 
into the chasm. As it is, perhaps I can indicate 
certain convictions that I have acquired, more 
or less casually, while inspecting the gap from 
both sides, but mainly from the prehistoric verge. 
The operation of levelling or, at any rate, of 
bridging, does not look impossible, though of that 
one cannot be positive, one way or the other, 
till he tries. But by trying I do not mean standing 
on either side and making passes. If there is 
going to be any laying-on of hands, they had better 
be laid upon pick and shovel, for here is a long, 
tough job. 

But there is some ground for encouragement. 
If the levelling figure may be changed to one of 
bridging, all that is lacking is a span between 
two piers solid and in a position preparatory to 
the completion of a continuity, with certain master- 
cables already stretching across the void, and 
bearing certain dangling attachments foreshadow- 
ing further stabilization and connective structure. 
It looks as if some pontifex maximus were on the 
job. That is the stock impression that any 
rising evolutionary structure presents—so much 
so that the impersonal forces that are producing 
it have commonly been personalized as super- 
human Powers. They are superhuman in the 
sense that there is nothing that men can do with 
them except to recognize their presence, strive 
to identify their inalterable laws, and act ad- 
justively in the light of what has been learned. 

The first specific item in the filling or bridging 
program would be to assemble a roster of such 
sources as have been suggested above and all 
others of pertinence: books and monographs that 
record plain, if humble, facts of observation bear- 
ing, in the first instance, upon the evolution of 
adjustments for society’s maintenance and per- 
petuation: a record of economic and familial 
mores that have been largely by-passed in pre- 
occupation with secondary but more colorful 
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interests: in “campaigns” under “leaders” mili- 
tary, political, religious, artistic, literary, philo- 
sophical. History, as an art and not a science 
has naturally cultivated subjectivity and deduc- 
tion, where as science rests upon objectivity 
and induction—a fact that should never escape 
the social scientist, for it helps him to discriminate 
in his quest for materials, both ways, not only in 
rejection of wishful guess-work but also in ac- 
ceptation of whatever is uncolored by the aforesaid 
preoccupation. 

Of the field of investigation proposed, there 
is no exhaustive manual of sources to be cited 
here, but only unsystematic samplings of pos- 
sibilities. Spencer (who was really a philosopher 
forced by lack of secondary sources to turn into 
induction—in his Principles of Sociology, a section 
of his Synthetic Philosophy, interpreted by his 
adherent, Fiske, to be Cosmic Philosophy) did 
nothing much for economic evolution; and his 
treatment of Domestic Institutions is a kind of 
controversial makeshift, a virtual failure. Wes- 
termarck’s History of Human Marriage seems 
to have accomplished little more than to dump a 
meager load of rather flimsy filler into the chasm. 
Wells’ Outline of History is impressive in no way 
except for its rather reckless daring, and is tenden- 
tious. Several other volumes dealing with mar- 
riage and the family make hit-or-miss reference 
to the historic period. If there is a scientific 
volume covering, for that period, the evolution 
of industry, property, or the family, I have not 
encountered it; nor yet any such treatment of the 
evolution of government or religion. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough is a veritable encyclopedia of primi- 
tive religion and an outstanding life-feat; it is an 
invaluable source-book, like one of Darwin’s 
fact-volumes; but it is no Origin of Species. 


If some such source-book for the historic period 
were available, the social evolutionist could profit 
considerably by it. It would be a kind of highway. 
As it is, he must be resigned to search along more 
obscure and neglected byways. As some of these 
have been indicated above, as among deposits 
of pertinent materials, only a few specific samples 
wili be cited. Considerable evidence is to be 
picked up in books of the order of Lecky’s History 
of European Morals; in a couple of German vol- 
umes, by Rudeck and Stern, on the history of 
public morality in, respectively, Germany and 
Russia; in Weinhold’s Alinordtsches Leben and 
Die Deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter; in Wee- 
den’s Economic and Social History of New England; 
in Andrews’ books on the Colonial Period; and 
in a number of other volumes, easily identified 
by title as likely sources, in the bibliographies 
of Sumner’s Folkways and our joint Science of 
Society. There are a good many samplings from 
such sources in the text of these two treatises 
and in the Case-Book (vol. IV) of the latter. 
The quality of these excerpts, whether or not I 
have read the books from cover to cover, leads me 
to believe them available as good sources; and the 
same inference extends to cover the numerous 
monographs cited from the various periodicals 
listed in those bibliographies; and in those also 
of Spencer, Frazer, and some others. 

My impression, which has hardened into a 
conviction, is that the historic gap can be filled 
or bridged, but only by a great deal of heavy, 
sustained, patient, and not immediately rewarding 
toil. As a young man, I was once enjoined not 
to undertake a long and uncertain task, but to do 
what would yield “monthly dividends.” No 
one who wants that kind of income should invest 
in this protracted levelling or bridging enterprise. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION ANNOUNCES NEW DIRECTOR 


Mr. Morris Hadley, president of the Board of Trustees of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, has announced the appointment of Dr. Donald Young as the new general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation to succeed Shelby M. Harrison, who has 
already announced his retirement on June 30, 1947. On that date Mr. Harrison 


completes 35 years on the staff of the Foundation. 


Dr. Young, who is at present 


the executive director of the Social Science Research Council, will assume his 
new duties during the coming year upon the completion of his present assignment 


with the Council. 
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DAMON RUNYON-—PHILOSOPHER OF CITY LIFE 
SVEND RIEMER 


University of Wisconsin 


HE trend toward literary regionalism is 

unmistakable on the bookmarket of recent 

years. In libraries and on news-stands, in 
drug stores and book stores, in pocket-book size 
as well as in elaborate first editions, we are con- 
fronted with a widening range of literature that 
explores the environmental background of this 
continent as a stage setting for adventure or love 
story, family novel or problem fiction. We enjoy 
the stage setting as much—and sometimes more— 
than the plot of the story. 

Overwhelmed by this flood of premeditated en- 
vironmental exploration which dissects the 48 
states of the nation and probes them for literary 
exploitation, which adds historical ‘“period’’- 
literature and, thus, peruses the dimension of time 
as well as that of space, our attention has been di- 
verted from fiction in which background and plot 
are molded so well into each other that the purpose 
of sociological penetration becomes less conspic- 
uous. Nobody, to be sure, has been daring enough 
to affiliate a writer like Damon Runyon with the 
proponents of literary regionalism. Yet, in plot 
and language and sentence structure, in mood and 
descriptive intention, he arrives at the symbolic 
presentation of new and pertinent mass expe- 
riences. In some such manner, it appears, Damon 
Runyon has achieved the crystallization of at- 
titudes which we are accustomed to associate with 
urbanism. 

His effects are not premeditated. As a sports- 
writer and roving reporter, he gives attention to the 
task at hand and prides himself on having “never 
turned down an assignment.” With his short 
stories, however, he falls into a pattern which tran- 
scends the immediate intention of popular entertain- 
ment. Yet, his success is based upon unreflected 
enjoyment. He is gathering fans, not followers. 
There is something evasively suggestive about his 
form of expression. The manner of speech with 
which he endows his “characters” leaves an imprint 
upon the mind of the reader who finds coined phrases 
and slang and a stereotyped sentence structure 
sneak into his own language. He finds himself in 
debt to Damon Runyon for a peculiarly detached 
sense of humor. 

The most devoted fans are by no means found 
among the “characters of Broadway.” They are 


more frequent in the “‘smart-set’’ than among those 
more solidly barricaded behind set values. But 
we do find fans of his in London as well as in the 
Far West of this country. We find them among 
the rich as well as the poor. His humor appears 
cosmopolitan, bohemian, smart-aleckey or what- 
ever other expression we want to use to indicate 
the rootlessness of the city dweller. 

The peculiar fascination of Damon Runyon’s 
short stories does not derive from the exploration 
of a quaint and bizarre social environment as such, 
Harry the Horse and Isidor Cheesecake stand for 
a wider set of experiences than those shared in the 
small hours on Broadway. Mindy’s restaurant is 
the meeting place of a larger congregation than 
that assembled on the spot. 

Damon Runyon breathes the atmosphere of 
city life. It shapes his rendition and it carries the 
story. It molds his characters and it constitutes 
his sense of humor. To be sure, Damon Runyon 
does not plunge descriptively into the stage-setting 
of an “urban environment” with all paraphernalia 
provided. The roaring of the subway and the 
clanking of the trolley underneath the elevated, 
the lack of plumbing and the stink of unsatis- 
factory garbage collection are not mentioned. 

There is none of that. Or not more than neces- 
sary to literally support Runyon’s guys and dolls 
while they drink, gamble or make love; or neces- 
sary to convey them from one place of action to 
another. Yet, the atmosphere of the big city is 
right there, more intensely than in WeeGee’s 
photographic explorations. 

If “urbanism” means a cosmopolitan attitude 
rather than a pattern of real estate development, if 
urbanism is associated with human helplessness in 
a complex and artificial environment—made by 
man and yet not mastered—if urbanism suggests 
the paradox of solitude in milling crowds and that 
of sentimental yearning in a highly rationalized 
machine culture—then, indeed, Damon Runyon 
in his short stories has laid his finger on the very 
core of a phenomenon which reporters and novel- 
ists, historians, sociologists, and scribes, concerned 
with city life in past, present, and future, are apt 
to consider the central theme of our present civili- 
zation. 

Let’s see how it works. One of the most char- 
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acteristic features of Damon Runyon’s jargon is 
the persistent and exclusive use of the present 
tense. If some sort of time perspective is needed, 
it is provided bluntly by the use of a special ad- 
verb or conjunction, or an explicit statement of 
time relationship. ‘Two days before she looks at 
me for the last time. ...”” and so on and so forth. 
Time is essentially unstructured. It is congealed 
into an everlasting present. Events occur, and 
neither narrator nor listener is concerned with 
chronological sequence for other than the imme- 
diate purposes of the story. Historical perspective 
is meaningless where fortuitous happenings rather 
than cause-and-effect relationships, anchored in 
the characters of the agents of the plot, carry the 
progress of the story We stand confronted with 
kaleidoscopic change, a jumble of bizarre events 
that strike from the outside and provide new thrills 
in an existence that is real only for the short span 
of the immediate moment. 

This form of literary expression stands as a 
symbol for a way of life that is dependent upon 
luck and good fortune rather than systematic 
effort. There is no relation between reward and 
endeavor, and the individual drifts along, be- 
wildered by the overpowering robot of a social 
machinery that is too complex to be mastered or 
even understood by stray individuals. Good 
fortune or bad, It is “here today and gone to- 
morrow.” ‘There is no conceivable connection 
in time and thus this dimension disappears as a 
framework for purposeful action. 

Similarly, the sentence structure of Damon 
Runyon presents a dimorphous and atomized 
appearance. Short sequences of noun and verb 
are attached to each other by means of simple 
addition. There are neither hierarchy nor in- 
tricate relationships. The flow of language is 
characterized by a “primitivism” far too pur- 
poseful to be explained by the lack of mastery of 
the English language on the part of urban im- 
migrant groups. Notion is added to notion by 
the use of simple “and” and “as” and “but” and 
“so” and “even.” There might as well be a period 
every five words or so. But the stream of words 
flows on, uninterrupted and with a minimum of 
cohesion, until it finally comes to an end by the 
narrator’s elementary physical need of having to 
take a deep breath before plunging into further 
verbiage. “I am really very much surprised to 
see these parties on Broadway, as it is well known 
that the Broadway coppers just naturally love to 
shove such parties around, but here they are at 


Mindy’s, and there I am, so of course I give them 
a very large hello, as I never wish to seem in- 
hospitable, even to Broadway parties.” Period. 
And then the sequence of events pushes onward: 
“Next thing anybody knows. ..”’. 

Dialogue and spoken language are introduced 
without subtlety. “... yelling as follows: ‘Hold 
to it.”’ Or, “...says nevermind.” Or “He 
says like this”... follow the most trivial state- 
ments such as “hello” or “thank you,” etc. There 
is emphasis upon the colon. Language is com- 
pounded with utmost simplicity. An element of 
humor derives from the poster-like announcement 
and the let down of subsequent routine expressions. 
It sounds like pidgin English. Elementary phrases 
are crudely put together, reminding of a child’s 
play with blocks from which a primitive structure 
is erected. 

Yet the appearence is deceptive. Such “primi- 
tivism”’ serves the piecemeal accounting of events 
“as they occur.” The accent is upon the mo- 
mentary, the immediate communication. Neither 
paragraphs, nor sentences, nor parts of sentences 
“shade over into each other.” Literary form 
gives symbolic expression to a peculiarly dis- 
sociated human environment. 

But Runyon offers more than “Basic English.” 
A playful sophistication shines through a rather 
cultivated naivité. His style, although in some 
respects reminiscent of, does not actually represent 
the language of children or the helpless phrasing 
of recent immigrants. The language of the 
metropolis is facile rather than undeveloped. Its 
structure, however, is smashed into particles. It 
has lost coherence and is aimed at an infinitesimal 
interest span. 

It would be a mistake to interpret this negatively 
as a disintegration of linguistic power. The 
creative effort, however, is transferred to the 
coining of pert phrases, to the use of striking 
similes, and to the development of lazy habits of 
speech which, in the hustle and bustle of the large 
city, serve as sufficient signals of wasteless com- 
munication. There is, as a matter of fact, a 
scintillating firework of innovations that satisfies 
the zest for new thrills in a routine burdened 
atmosphere. 

There are “guys” and “dolls” and “parties” 
and “everloving wives.” There is the “scribe” 
and—yes—the “copper.” There are “citizens” 
and there are “‘characters.’”” Somebody is “put- 
ting himself away as a tough guy” and he is, in- 
deed, “harmless like a water-snake.’’ The doll is 
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“red-hot” for her guy, and she gives him “the 
old eve.” We learn about the “guys with little 
mustaches,” and the “great big, round, beautiful 
eyes”, about girls ‘“‘who are playing the hard-to- 
get” while they are really quite “pleasured up by 
this attention.” There is the doll who “may not 
look a million, but she has a couple.” Parties 
“get sored up more than somewhat,” they are 
“much worried,” “one and all.” The tough guy 
“outs with the old equalizer,” the “parlor tough 
guy” is “belting the old grape,” and the “goner”’ 
is “dead as a door nail, or maybe deader,” he is, 
indeed, “one dead tough mug.” 

Much of this vernacular is part of our everyday 
language in offices and on street corners, not only 
on Manhattan, but also on Main Street. We are 
all “getting a bang out of’; we feel “a little bit 
shot’; we are “steamed up” about things, and if 
we are not very careful we shall soon be speaking 
like Harry the Horse, “more than somewhat, at 
that.” 

The use of descriptive adverbs and adjectives is 
replaced by an astounding array of similes, at- 
tached to stereotyped notions that are easily 
recognized in their connotations. A story is 
“chick soup for the newspapers.” Skillful and 
efficient behavior is “entitled to a medal.”’ There 
is the “high class liar’ and the man with a “lot of 
big cigars sticking out.” If you act quickly, you 
do things “before she can say hellow sucker,” 
and she replies “before you can say scat.” We 
all “hang around” and “go tearing up the stairs’ 
possibly “with quite a delegation following.” But 
in Damon Runyon’s world events are at all times 
described in this manner, and an unending mosaic 
of imaginative tidbits are crowded into the lines 
of his short stories There is a lot of “illegality 
gojng on” while people are “popping into” or 
“poking out of” the Broadway “hop joints.” 
Things are “hotter than mustard” and the dolls 
are wearing “no more clothes than will make a 
pad for a crutch.” 

A great variety of techniques is applied in mak- 
ing language colorful. There are childlike simpli- 
fications side by side with sophisticated allusions 
to the complicated institutional environment of 
our cities. Some of these lines will stick, and 
others will soon be forgotten. This is true even 
within the sequence of Damon Runyon’s short 
stories, as they are published. Some stereotyped 
phrases return persistently, others are dropped, 
and new permutations, we may say, see the light 
of day. Such plugging and fading out, however, is 


congenial to the milling crowds in the downtown 
area where contacts are rapid but temporary, 
where individuals reach quick understanding be- 
cause they are handling a linguistic material and 
ideas that are readily accessible. A continuous 
playful discussion is going on in which originality 
is asserted by surprising permutations of a common 
stock of experiences and verbiage taken from 
radio, newspaper, and the language of the popular 
magazines. There is unceasing tension between 
a forced effort of wanting to be different and the 
tendency of succumbing to a stereotyped pattern 
of expression. 

Runyon’s genius—on however limited scale— 
derives from a natural fusion of form and content. 
His style is in close affinity to the mood that pre- 
dominates in his narrative, and the plot of his 
stories furthermore underlines the sociopsycho- 
logical attitude that he wants to get across, or, 
better, in the attitude which he exploits and upon 
which he elaborates. 

His humor is that of the “dead pan.”” There is 
a minimum of emotional reaction to extreme 
situations. His skepticism is near-cynical. 
People are shot, children freeze and starve to 
death in a condition of utter neglect, true love is 
befooled by prostitution and gold digging, wealth 
dwindles away and is piled up again haphazardly, 
while the narrator confines himself to statement 
of brutal fact. 

One of Runyon’s favorite expressions is the 
“...at that,” attached with predilection to pale 
and colorless statements. He achieves, in this 
manner, a peculiar effect which emphasizes a 
mood of skepticism and astonished surprise. 
The most prominent humorous device is that of 
over- and understatement. Combined with the 
affectation of a complete lack of emotional con- 
cern, combined with cosmopolitan indifference 
that takes things for granted as they occur in the 
melting pot of widely heterogeneous customs, 
manners and mannerisms, these under- and over- 
statements provide an inexhaustible foundation 
for contrasts that shock us into a grin, a chuckle, 
or a belly laugh. 

The queer tramp that shows up from the back- 
woods of Georgia with two drooling bloodhounds 
and wants to sell them to take care of more ele- 
mentary needs finds the ‘market for bloodhounds 
very quiet.” As a gang of Broadway characters 
causes a near riot with rather unconventional 
antics, this ‘arouses criticism from other citizens”’; 
“there is much indignation.” The above men- 
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tioned bloodhounds are said to be “accustomed to 
dead guys.” The screaming and cursing and 
fighting “dolls” behave “in a most unladylike 
manner.” One of the slugging guys is “by no 
means a bad puncher” and he does not rest until 
his opponent is “pretty well flattened out.””’ When 
he offers excuses to the policeman, the “copper will 
not consider such a proposition.” 

Of course, there is method in this madness. 
The reader is challenged, when groggy by re- 
peated shocks, to revaluate a pattern of life which, 
so far, he has taken for granted. The gangland of 
Broadway is amorphous so far as the private lives 
of these drifting individuals is concerned. They 
are not married, and the “ever-loving wife’’ is 
considered at the fringes of their personal ex- 
periences only. Children are absent in this 
scene. If they make an occasional appearance 
they find themselves in the center of events as 
elements of contrast which throw into relief the 
casual and disorganized and unproductive re- 
lations between the two sexes. We are dealing 
with a Bohemian environment which is highly in- 
dividualized and which, in fortuitous changes 
between good fortune and bad luck, does not 
permit for life plans of sufficient duration to allow 
for family and offspring. 

It would be unfair, however, to see in Runyon 
a cynic, and nothing but. . . As a strange flower of 
romantic embellishment and emotional revival, 
there arises in slum and tavern, in degeneration 
and moral depravity, a rather consistent pattern 
of very elementary values draped around a notion 
of basic human decency. There is generosity and 
kindness, there is solidarity and compassion. 
There are tender feelings and strong bonds of 
loyalty. Yet, what impedes a more permanent 
and a more conventional cohesion of these pe- 
culiar people is the completely haphazard and un- 
reliable manner in which these constructive moti- 
vations appear and vanish. Friend turns into foe 
at a moment’s notice, and cynical indifference 
changes into dripping sentimentality as you turn 
the page. 

Not only the downtown crowd, but each single 
individual is the battleground of conflicting ethics 
and etiquette. By and large, sincere emotional 
attachments have to be repressed where stray 


individuals lose themselves in an assembly of 
anonymous humanity, where everybody looks out 
for himself and where there is no guarantee for 
reciprocity of commitments. Thus, the urge for 
personal intimacy, for “true love” and protective 
tenderness is eruptive and unreliable. It is a 
freak occurrence which, however, belongs in this 
world as an outburst of ever-present yearning, as 
a reaction to the bloodless carrousel of casual con- 
tacts. 

As a matter of fact, it is the continuous re- 
assertion of human nature in a highly artificial and 
inhuman environment that is the eternal theme of 
the Runyon short story. We always find this 
contrast at the core of the plot. No wonder 
Damon Runyon had to admit that he confined 
himself to variations upon the theme of Cinderella, 
We are touched to tears, while we rock with 
laughter, at true sentiment that is glorified by a 
particular halo because we are able to observe how 
it melts the heart of the toughest guy. There is 
friendship and mother love, there is lifelong de- 
votion to a member of the opposite sex, and there is 
attachment to children that deserves the more 
hallowed frame of a fairy tale. The gangster plays 
Santa Claus to a poor old woman, or he takes care 
as best he can, of a stray orphan. The gambler 
carries his dough—in the form of emeralds that 
happen to strike her fancy—to the woman he 
adores, or he protects the innocent girl from the 
fate of becoming a prostitute. 

This melodrama is bearable only because it is 
diluted by tough and hard humor which moves the 
author’s message into realistic perspective. The 
guys and dolls know how to take as well as they 
know how to dish it out if the spirit moves t em. 
The story has no moral, because the lives of Broad- 
way are seen in a fair equilibrium. There are 
recompenses to want and deprivation. 

Runyon, the journalist, does not moralize. 
He accepts the assignment and gives an adequate 
account. He achieves a striking adaptation of 
form and content. He selects the proper medium 
of expression for the story that he wants to tell. 
In every line that he writes, Runyon oozes ur- 
banism as an extreme type of human experience. 
He can scarcely be surpassed in the genre that he 
has made so uniquely his own. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
GEORGE TUCKER: LIBERAL SOUTHERN SOCIAL SCIENTIST* 


(Concluded) 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 


IV. SOCIAL THEORY (concluded) 


3. Social Psychology. In that aspect of his 
theory of social psychology which had to do with 
the individual and his motivations, Tucker was 
strictly conventional, accepting the orthodox 
doctrines of the Scotch metaphysicians almost 
verbatim. Man was motivated fundamentally 
by his feelings and his passions, which were pri- 
marily selfish, but also secondarily sympathetic. 
Reason was simply an instrument for the use of 
the passions. Since self-love was greater than 
sympathy, “the happiness of individuals will be 
greater, when every man bends his efforts to 
gratify his own feelings, selfish and sympathetic, 
than if they were directed to the general good, 
which he can neither so well understand, nor so 
much regard. Ina word, our pursuit of happiness, 
the great business of life, like every other business, 
is managed with greater diligence, better judgment, 
and more success, when every man acts for him- 
self, than if he merely acted as the member of an 
extensive partnership.”" In this viewpoint 
Tucker was, of course, merely restating the 
alleged social benefits of the laissez faire policy 
which had, from the time of Mandeville’s Fadle of 
the Bees, been the stock in trade of liberal econo- 
mists. We have already seen the importance 


*The first instalment of this article appeared in 
Socrat Forces, 25 (December 1946), pp. 131-45. 

“On the Theory of Malthus,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy (1822), 
pp. 331-32. 


accorded to the social instinct in Tucker’s system 
of thought, as an explanation of both the origin 
of primitive communities” and of the rise of 
cities.* And religion, similarly, was based if not 
on an instinct then at least on a human “pro- 
pensity.”’4 Love of praise, or glory, or fame, was 
another fundamental drive in human nature, ac- 
cording to Tucker. He says:" 


We know that man is impelled to action, both of 
body and mind, by the fundamental laws of both. 
Without uneasiness from inaction, he would only 
have been put in motion by the direct stimulus of 
bodily pain, or prospect of bodily pleasure. When 
these were wanting, he would necessarily fall into 
inaction. Our fother?] stimulants to his activity 
were therefore required. These were his own con- 
science, and the approbation of others. Now as 
Nature has given to men a lively sensibility to the 
beauty of virtue, wherever seen, there is no way in 
which they can so easily obtain the distinction they 
crave, that is the favorable opinion of others, which 
is one of their natural desires, as by their virtues, 
their talents, their services, their power, in short, of 
communicating pleasure and happiness to others, 
and the successful exertion of that power. Thus we 
see that the love of praise, or of fame, though often 
directed to frivolous or unworthy objects, performs 
a most important part in the economy of human life. 





72 Jessie Bernard,” George Tucker: Liberal Southern 
Social Scientist,” Social Forces, 25 (December 1946), 
p. 135. 

78 Tbid., p. 144. 

%4 Tbid., p. 139. 

% “On the Love of Glory or Fame,” in Essays, Moral 
and Metaphysical (1860), p. 278. 
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We are faintly reminded here of the private vice- 
public good theory of many of the early laissez- 
faire liberals. Tucker’s theory is also reminiscent 
of the Fourier doctrine that all human passions 
had their proper social function and that they 
should, therefore, not be repressed. In this re- 
spect it is a rationalization of rugged individualism 
or individual initiative, which was the subjective 
counterpart of nascent capitalism. 

One of Tucker’s most interesting contributions 
to the subject of social psychology was his early 
attempt to secure an experimental answer to the 
nature-nurture problem. His method, as we shall 
see, was extremely crude, the conditions of the 
experiment being in very large measure uncon- 
trolled. To be too severe in our methodological 
criticisms would, however, be carping. The im- 
portant point is that Tucker conceived the prob- 
lem in such a manner that an experimental solution 
seemed possible. 

Tucker’s object was to test Helvetius’ theory of 
environmental determinism. When he heard of 
the visit of a pair of siamese twins to the 
United States it occurred to him that here was 
a situation in which environment was essentially 
constant. If, therefore, the twins exhibited dif- 
ferences in personality, these differences would 
necessarily demonstrate native diversity. As 
Tucker states it:78 


Now if it should be found, on a careful comparison 
of these twin brothers, that notwithstanding they 
had throughout their lives been placed in precisely 
the same circumstances, there was a marked difference 
in their faculties and tastes, they would seem to afford 
a satisfactory refutation of the doctrines of Helvetius: 
though it must be admitted that if no difference should 
be discovered between them, in their mental powers or 
propensities, we should not be able to decide whether 
this close resemblance was attributable to the identity 
of circumstances in which they had been placed, or 
to that similarity of organization which is often seen 
in twins, and which nothing since their birth could, 
in this instance, have disturbed. 


Having set his problem, Tucker next had to devise 
his method. He lacked, of course, the carefully 
wrought personality tests which modern exper- 
imenters have, and so, although he devised a test 
of his own, it was extremely crude. ‘“‘To compare 
the minds of two persons whom we had so much 
reason to expect would think and feel alike, it 
occurred to me that the most eligible plan would be 
to propound the same questions to both, and that 
a comparison of their answers, given by each with- 


%“On the Siamese Twins,” idid., pp. 248-49. 











out the privity of the other, would enable us to 
decide whether there was any essential difference 
in their faculties, tastes, and  susceptibil- 
ities.””77 

Accordingly he made an appointment with Mr. 
Hale, manager of the twins, in 1836, and the dual 
examination was arranged to take place at the 
Clinton Hotel. The method is described as 
follows :78 


7 [bid., p. 249. 
78 Tbid., pp. 250-54. The 22 questions and answers 
were as follows: 
Question 1. What part of America most puts you 
in mind of Siam? 
Chang. New Orleans. 
Eng. Louisiana. 
Question 2. Where did you stay longest in England? 
Both. In Glasgow. 
Question 3. Whom did you see first in London? 
Chang. I did not know him. 
Eng. Charles something, but I can’t recollect 
the whole name. 
Question 4. Have you been sick in this country? 
How long ill? 
Chang. Yes, twice; once fourteen days. 
Eng. Yes, in New York with a headache, and in 
Ohio with fever and ague. 
Question 5. When I mention “London,” what does 
it suggest to you? 
Chang. What a dark place it is. They went 
about in the day by torchlight. 
Eng. St. Paul’s. 
Question 6. When I mention “Liverpool,” “ Bos- 
ton,” what, &c.? 
Chang. Boston much the handsomest city. 
Eng. Liverpool is much the dirtiest. 
Question 7. When “manufactures,” what, &c.? 
Chang. The manufactures in Leeds. 
Eng. They suggest the idea of the ingenuity of 
man. 
Question 8. When “war,” what, &c.? 
Chang. The battle of New Orleans. 
Eng. Very bad article to deal with. I think 
folks could get along better without it. 
Question 9. When “money,” what, &c.? 
Chang. A mighty good thing. 
Eng. Very good, I think: quite opposite to war. 
Question 10. Whom of all our great men do you 
most admire? 
Chang. General Washington, John C. Calhoun. 
Eng. John C. Calhoun. 
Question 11. How large does the sun appear to 
you? 
Chang. As big as this room. 
Eng. Not bigger than a decent-sized centre 
table. 
Question 12. Are you willing to settle in America? 
Chang. I think not. 
Eng. No. 
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A number of questions previously prepared were 
propounded by Mr. Hale to Chang, and by me to Eng. 
They answered in a whisper, and the answer of each 
to the same question was written down by us before 
we proceeded to another question. 


In addition, Tucker made some further inquiries 
of Mr. Hale with respect to the temperamental 
qualities of the two twins, their relationship to 
one another, and their ordinary habits. He ob- 
served their physical traits and found Chang some- 
what taller and stronger. Chang likewise had a 
more excitable temper and greater drive. Tucker 
comes to the following conclusion, upon an an- 
alysis of his results :7* 


Though in the preceding examination these brothers 
exhibited, in about half the questions, that close simi- 
larity of tastes which was to have been expected, there 





Question 13. What do you regard as the most use- 

ful invention? 
Chang. A ship. 
Eng. Ship-building. 

Question 14. What kind of animal food do you like 
best? 

Chang. Duclks, and geese, and roast-beef. 
Eng. Big goose. 

Question 15. What kind of vegetable food? 
Chang. No particular preference. 
Eng. No choice, not being partial to any. 
Question 16. What kind of fruit? 
Chang. Peaches, pears, and melons. 
Eng. Muskmelons. 

Question 17. What kind of perfume? 
Both. Rose. 

Question 18. What color do you like best? 

Chang. That depends upon what the thing is. 
Eng. That depends upen whether for coach, 
person, handkerchief, or coat. 

Question 19. What color do you like best in flowers? 
There was a large vase in the room, filled with 
flowers in great variety, and they both pointed 
to those of a saffron color. 

Question 20. What season of the year do you 
prefer? 

Chang. The spring. 
Eng. The fall of the year. 

Question 21. What kind of music do you like best? 
Both. The piano; the Hunter’s Chorus. 

Question 22. What do you consider as the hand- 
somest objects, or as possessing the greatest 
beauty? 

Chang. I could not answer that, I see so many. 


Eng. Handsome women. 
79 Tbid., p. 256. 
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is, in the intellectual character of their answers, a 
marked difference. In eleven of the questions, Eng 
exhibits in his answers a more comprehensive and ac- 
curate memory, an acuter discrimination, and greater 
powers of reflection than his brother, indicating as 
much superiority in his mental, as Chang had in his 
physical energies. The answers of Eng which manifest 
this superiority, were the first, third, fourth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, eleventh, eighteenth, and twenty-second 
questions, which seems sufficient to show that there was 
a difference in their original cerebral organization. 


We have already suggested that Tucker should be 
judged more by his admirable conception of the 
problem than by the extremely crude efforts he 
planned for its solution. It is quite obvious that 
the questions he asked the twins did not elicit 
responses representing innate traits. Preferences 
in flowers, music, colors, and the like for example, 
are certainly not inherited. Nor are associations 
of ideas. Even the alleged superiority of Eng in 
memory, discrimination, and reflective powers 
does not warrant Tucker’s conclusion that their 
genetic make-up was different. 

From our present day point of view, however, 
we should certainly be inclined to accept an identi- 
cal heredity in the case of Siamese twins. The 
fact that they are joined together means that they 
developed within the same placenta and in all 
probability from the same egg. Thus any dif- 
ferences they may have displayed were in all 
likelihood the result of the differential impact of 
their environment. That Eng, for example, 
showed a slight physical inferiority to Chang, in 
spite of an identical inheritance means that he was 
less successful than Chang in the embryonic 
competition for nutrition which characterizes 
twins. In other words, Chang was part of Eng’s 
environment—and vice versa. Tucker himself 
was not so naive as not to recognize concretely 
that since each twin constituted a part of the 
other’s environment, certain habitual differences 
might result. For instance, he points out that 
“the habitual exercise of his [Chang’s] stronger 
will in directing their plans, may by degrees have 
given him a greater desire of command, and to his 
brother a greater willingness to submit.”® A 
fortuitously created habit might develop into an 
extremely marked personality trait without any 
necessary genetic foundation for it at all. 

Thus our interpretation of Tucker’s experiment 
is precisely the opposite to his. He assumed 


80 Tbid., p. 255. 
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identity of environment, thus, in technical lan- 
guage, “holding environment constant.” If he 
found any differences, therefore, he felt he could 
legitimately attribute them to varying heredities. 
We, on the other hand, in the case of Siamese 
twins accept essential identity of heredity, so 
that any differences in personality traits must be 
attributed to different environments. The whole 
set-up of the experiment, however, was so crude, 
that it is profitless to elaborate the issue. It is 
sufficient to note that Tucker felt he had demon- 
strated genetically determined personality dif- 
ferences in the Siamese twins. 

Tucker was by no means, however, a biological 
determinist, except in the Malthusian sense that 
population density determined social forms. He 
was, on the contrary, very much of a believer in 
the influence of culture and institutions—par- 
ticularly industrial institutions—in shaping human 
personality. 

In his discussion of the white races in the United 
States, for example, he points out how the several 
American environments, both physical and insti- 
tutional, had modified the European strains, 
producing a national character, different from 
that of Europeans, and also variations within the 
national type.*t Much more remarkable, how- 
ever, is Tucker’s discussion of the personality of 
the Negro, which he traces in large part to the 
environment to which he is subjected. He even 
had the temerity to question the innate intel- 
lectual inferiority of the Negro, attributing much 
of his inferiority in character and intellect to the 
circumstances in which he was reared. And the 
higher abilities of the mulatto might be due, he 
suggests, as much to his consciousness of white 
ancestry as to his genetic constitution. His 
statement is worth quoting in detail:* 


The physical character of the negro race is nearly the 
same in America as in Africa, except that in America 
the negroes are generally not of so deep a black, and 
they are often more corpulent. Their degraded con- 
dition produces in most of them its natural effect of 
making them mean, timid, lying, and _thievish. 
Though fear is their governing impulse, they often 
feel the liveliest attachment to their masters, and to the 
families in which they have been brought up; and are 
even proud of their dependence. Strongly addicted to 





81The United States of North America,” in The 
Geography of America and the West Indies, edited by 
George Long (1841), pp. 222-23. 

% Ibid., pp. 223-24. 
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sensual pleasures of every sort, and careless of the 
future, they are cheerful and happy whenever they are 
relieved from the immediate pressure of labour. They 
are distinguished, both from the white and the In- 
dian race, not more by their complexion than by their 
woolly hair, and the forms of their features, legs, and 
feet. These obvious physical differences between 
themselves and their masters contribute to impress 
upon them, with few exceptions, a sense of the natural 
superiority of the whites, and thus to reconcile them to 
their condition. They are generally thought by the 
whites to be inferior to themselves in intellect, but the 
fact can scarcely be considered as proved. We must 
make a large allowance for the absence of every power- 
ful stimulus to the cultivation of their faculties, for who 
ever attained intellectual eminence unless he was urged 
by the love of praise, or wealth, or power, none of which 
motives can operate on this degraded race under the 
circumstances in which the most fortunate of them are 
placed? The utmost ambition, even of those who are 
free, is to obtain a decent mediocrity. In the em- 
ployments and occupations which they are permitted 
to practise, as those of musicians, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, etc., and in which they can reach the full re- 
wards of excellence, they are often successful com- 
petitors with the whites. 

The mulattoes, and all others of the mixed breed of 
blacks and whites, are manifestly superior to the pure 
African race, both in body and mind; and it affords 
matter of inquiry and speculation whether the ac- 
knowledged mental superiority of the mixed race may be 
referred to the stimulus of pride arising from their 
consciousness of a higher descent, and their supposed 
physical advantages are to be regarded as imaginary, 
or resolved into a mere matter of taste; or whether there 
really is a natural superiority on the part of the whites, a 
portion of which is transmitted to the mixed race; or 
lastly, whether, as some have suggested, the mixture of 
the two races is not an improvement on both. What- 
ever may be the solution of this question, yet in personal 
beauty, in strength, agility, vigorous health, and 
quickness of apprehension, the mixed race appear, as a 
class, to be very remarkable. 


This attitude on Tucker’s part is all the more 
remarkable when we consider that there were 
Southerners at this time who questioned whether 
or not Negroes even belonged to the same species 
as the white races. It speaks very well for his 
scientific integrity. The fact of his Bermudan 
childhood and of his education in the last years 
of the eighteenth century, before slavery had 
become a fetish and white superiority a necessary 
corollary, as well as the fact that he was writing 
for a British audience, all help to explain his 
catholic attitude. No explanation, however, can 
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detract from the credit due Tucker for maintaining 
this attitude. 

On the whole subject of race differences Tucker 
was, indeed, very cautious. He granted that 
there might be organic differences which would 
account in part for mental and moral differ- 
ences, but on the whole he was inclined to give 
cultural and institutional factors greater weight. 
With respect to the cultural determinants of the 
expression of genius, for instance, Tucker’s dis- 
cussion resembies that of Odin, Ward, and Cooley, 
almost a century later:* 


If then, it appears that the intellectual character of 
the same nation at different times, is widely different; 
and that the change is sometimes from high to low, as 
with Athens and Rome; and sometimes from low to 
high, as with England and France; that there is often a 
striking difference between different parts of the same 
nation, at the same period, as with England and Scot- 
land; and that this difference is not permanent, we 
must be compelled to acknowledge, however the causes 
of this irregularity may elude our researches, that these 
causes are moral and not physical—that genius is not 
the exclusive gift of any country; but that its seeds are 
scattered by nature, with her wonted profusion, over 
every region of the earth, and readily take root in 
every climate and soil; yet, unless they meet with a more 
cherishing culture, than can fall to the lot of many, the 
stinted plants, producing neither flowers nor fruit, live 
and die as useless and unnoticed as the weeds which 
grow around them. 





In the volume of Letters from Virginia, referred to 
in an earlier footnote as attributed to Tucker, a very 
strong argument is presented against the native in- 
feriority of the Negro. Says the author of that volume: 
“But to prove decisively that the inferiority of the 
negroes is the result of their situation alone, consider 
them in their childhhod before they have learnt the 
painful lesson that they are slaves, and compare them 
with the whites of their own age..... In this situation 
... their thoughts shoot up wildly of themselves, for 
there is no one to prune them away. And... 
it would be hard to prove that their sable subjects 
exhibit less spirit, invention, or genius than themselves, 
in the games and amusements of their age. On the 
contrary, it is not at all uncommon to see these last 
taking the lead in their pursuits, and vindicating the 
full equality of their intellect in every mode of its 
exercise” (pp. 98-99). He argues strongly also that the 
physical differences between the races do not prove the 
mental inferiority of the Negro (loc. cit., pp. 76-78). 

* Voyage to the Moon (1827), p. 55. 

On American Literature,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy (1822), 
pp. 65-66. 


Again, in an imaginary conversation reported in 
his Voyage to the Moon, Tucker makes his pro- 
tagonist say, with respect to natural inferiority 
and differences of races: ‘When I regard the 
great masses of mankind, I think there seems to 
be among them some characteristicdifferences. . . . 
But when I compare individuals, I see always the 
same passions, the same motives, the same mental 
operations; and my opinion is changed.”® In 
other words, if there were mental and moral dif- 
ferences among the races they were statistical in 
nature, probably due in large measure to en- 
vironmental forces and only in part to differences 
in hereditary make-up. Cultures varied more 
than individuals. 

The character of a population, according to 
Tucker as well as to Marx, was very largely the 
outcome of its economy or means of gaining a 
livelihood.*? Thus, it will be seen, Tucker in- 
clined toward a cultural and institutional inter- 
pretation of human personality rather than to a 
racial or hereditarian view, despite his use of a 
social instinct to explain social life originally. 

With respect to the planes and currents aspect 
of social psychology, Tucker made some cogent, 
though incidental, observations. The following 
statement on imitation, for example, might have 
been made by a contemporary social psychologist : 
“One consequence of the equality of condition 
here in the United States is a more general emula- 
tion in matters of expense, furniture, dress, and 
style of living. There is often little difference 
between the chambermaid and her mistress in 
their appearance and apparel.’’** He saw also 
the customary and habitual bases of government. 


He said:** 


... when we consider the influence of public opinion, 
on the harmony and stability of this union, it must al- 
ways bea matter of regret that the government should 
exercise powers that are doubtful or even disputed’ 
Until habit and custom have had their wonted effec 
in cementing this union, its strength and permanency 
must rest on the affections, the undivided affections of 


the people. 





% Loc. cit., pp. 52-53. 

87 Jessie Bernard, op. cil., p. 144. 

88 History of the United States IV, (1857), p. 420. 
Compare E. A. Ross, Social Psychology (1907), p. 

89 Speech on the Restriction of Slavery in Missouri 
Delivered in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, February 25, 1820, p. 10. 
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We have already seen, in connection with our 
discussion of Tucker’s theory of religious freedom, 
the importance he attached to the principle of 
emulation. He attached equal significance to it 
in connection with political parties, pointing 
out™ that: 


Party spirit has, indeed, commonly prevailed to an 
extent which has greatly diminished the peace and 
harmony of social intercourse, sometimes from dis- 
cordant opinions on the general principles of govern- 
ment, and sometimes from local jealousies, or a diver- 
sity of local interests. But this agitation of the public 
mind is not an uncompensated evil. It contributes to 
preserve the political institutions from corruption or 
decay. It produces vigilance in one party, caution in 
the other, and a salutary emulation in both. 


4. Applied Sociology. Even the most ardent 
advocate of laissez faire could not hold that 
natural laws would take care of everyone without 
exception. Thus on the basis of statistical com- 
putations Tucker estimated that about one percent 
of the population had a legitimate claim on public 
charity. These were certain of the poor, the 
defective, the insane, and the sick. Among the 
measures which he recommended were public 
hospitals for the sick; a work house for the unem- 
ployed; and an equitable system of taxation, both 
to raise revenue and to discourage idleness and 
waste. But for the prevention of poverty he 
suggested education, good government, and good 
laws.*4 

In his discussion of social problems, their cause 
and cure, Tucker, as in other phases of his soci- 
ological system, leaned heavily on Malthus. He 
was, however, by no means as pessimistic as 
Malthus, and particularly in connection with the 
treatment of the dependent and defective classes, 
he was far more kindly. 

Tucker devoted some attention to the problem 


_p © History of the United States IV, (1857) p. 400. 
. " Political Economy for the People (1959), p. 220. 
% With respect to Negro insanity, Tucker suggests 
climate, the selective factor of migration, and freedom 
from slavery, as the causes of the relatively greater 
frequency of this problem in the North as compared 
with the South, although he admits theorizing is pre- 
mature on the basis of the inadequate data available. 
See Progress of the United States in 50 years, p. 79. 
%8 Tt is significant that he recommends an income tax 
for raising revenue for the care of the poor. See Politi- 
cal Economy for the People, p. 223. 
% Ibid. 
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of the standard of living and its concomitant 
problem of an optimum population. As early as 
1813 he pointed out that a high standard of living 
served as a check upon a redundant population:*§ 


Most men, in civilized societies, forbear to marry 
until they can maintain a family in the style in which 
they have been accustomed to live. ...In these cases 
it cannot be said that a want of mere subsistence limits 
the increase of the species. .. ; it is the want of the means 
of procuring luxuries, and of gratifying the artificial 
desires and new wants of civilized life, which in this 
way arrests the further multiplication of the species. 


Thirty years later, in 1843, he reiterated the same 
idea, this time backing it up with data on an 
estimate of the average food consumption of the 
American family :% 


The quantity of food annually consumed inthe 
United States by a family of five persons, after de- 
ducting one-sixteenth of the grain for the amount ex- 
ported, and one-tenth for seed, is as follows: 


POR ik - npbiiteesnndvanindion 85 bushels 
a ihn a caelid aE el Ad dean aa ia } ER 
NN I a ys Bi 
IN ies esc « pig ck cided me ates y ~ li 
The average of domestic animals to each family is: 
TEOUUER GUL TIGIEE. 5. wk eck tc tect nceccneuen 14 
RUM Cos ceaeicdssccessaccch cite teres eetee 4 
BS eke a AA AER ae 54 
SS HRS a A Ra 7 


To the articles annually consumed by a family, are to 
be added poultry, to the value of $2.25; pickled fish, 
one-third of a barrel; rice, 12 pounds; sugar, 42 pounds; 
besides garden vegetables, products of the orchard, and 
game. 

The same, or nearly the same very liberal consump- 
tion which is here indicated, may be expected to con- 
tinue in the United States so long as its population con- 
tinues thin, compared with the capacities of the coun- 
try, and no longer, unless, indeed, the high standard of 
comfort to the poorest class in this country should 
prevent redundancy of numbers which finds its check in 
disease and destitution. This is a problem which the 
experience of other nations cannot assist us to solve, 
since the facility of subsistence which exists here, 
seems never to have existed in any part of the old 
continent in any stage of society. 

An optimum population, defined in terms of 
consumption values rather than in terms of 





% “*On the Theory of Malthus,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy, p. 319. 
% Progress of the United States in 50 years, pp. 198-99. 








production,®’ would, according to Tucker, result 
from the play of natural forces if only a rigorously 
laissez-faire policy were practiced :** 


There may, perhaps, be a middle point between ex- 
cessive thinness and closeness of population which is 
most propitious to human comfort and enjoyment; and 
possibly, that point to which it would naturally arrive, 
and where it would as naturally stop, if nature was not 
counteracted by our unwise intermeddling, might give 
us this golden mean. 


But perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
Tucker’s discussion of social welfare problems is 
that revealed in his description of Okalbia, or the 
Happy Valley, for it is in this Utopia that we see 
portrayed the social ideals of the man.” It is 
extremely significant, therefore, that Okalbia is an 
agricultural utopia, consisting of about 400 square 
miles and containing a population of only 150,000. 
Here we see reflected the agrarian bias of a Jeffer- 
sonial Democrat and, in the small size of the coun- 
try, a small decentralized state ideal rather than a 
large, centralized, federal ideal. Isolationist lean- 
ings reveal themselves in Tucker’s statement that 
Okalbia has little contact with the outside world, 
although its newspapers maintain fifty travelling 
foreign correspondents. Candidates for public 
office must not seem to be seeking office, for “We 
require,” says a citizen of Okalbia, “modesty, 
(at least in appearance) moderation and disinter- 
estedness, and of course, the less pains a candidate 
takes to show himself off, the better.’ 

Magistrates, however, have but little power 
and must pay for office by self denial. In this 
way the love of money is arrayed against the love 
of power. There is no capital punishment, the 
prevention of crime through education being the 
aim. Most interesting of all, it is the people 
responsible for the early training of criminals who 
are censured, not the criminal himself. ‘We have 
no capital punishment,” says the Okalbian, “for 
from all we learn, it is not more efficacious in 


A. B. Wolfe defines the optimum in terms of 
economic production. See “The Theory of Optimum 
Population,” in Amnals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, November, 1936, pp. 245- 
46, 249. 

“On Density of Population,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy, pp. 
81-82. 

® The description of Okalbia occurs in the volume 
Voyage to the Moon, published under the name of 
Joseph Atterley, pp. 184-202. 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 192-93. 
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preventing crime, than other punishments which 
are milder; and we prefer making the example to 
offenders a lasting one. But we endeavour to 
prevent offences, not so much by punishment as by 
education; and the few crimes committed among 
us, bring certain censure on those who have the 
early instruction of the criminal. Murders are 
very rare with us; thefts and robbery perhaps 
still more so. Our ordinary disputes about 
property, are commonly settle by arbitration.” 
This is pretty revolutionary criminology and 
penology.! 

On the political side, Okalbia was divided into 
42 counties and each county into ten districts. 
There were three magistrates in each district, 
appointed by the legislature, who heard small 
cases. The legislature had two houses, elected 
annually. In one house there were three delegates 
from each county; in the other, one. There were 
no property qualifications for the suffrage, “as 
they believe that the natural influence of property 
is sufficient, without adding to that influence by 
law.% There ‘are political parties which have 
contests as to the amount to be spent on public 
roads, the conduct of schools, and the like. 

Women in Okalbia were under few restraints. 
They were taught the speculative branches of 
knowledge, along with the men, but they were more 
especially instructed in domestic economy, whereas 
the young men were trained in occupations re- 
quiring strength and exposure. There were 
many public schools but no public hospitals and 
almshouses. The few cases of need which arose 
were left “for relief to the merits of the sufferer 
and the compassion of individuals.’’™ 


101 Thid., p. 197. i 

1022 Tucker did not, apparently, believe that the 
abolition of capital punishment and the substitution 
of the penitentiary system in our society was an un- 
mixed blessing since it occasionally produced lynch 
law: “The penitentiary system has probably increased 
the aversion to inflict the punishment of death on any 
offence; and, occasionally, men are met with who have 
persuaded themselves that such punishments are not 
necessary, and are unwarranted, as not squaring with 
their fanciful notions of naturallaw. One consequence 
of this impunity for offences is, that the natural sense of 
justice is occasionally aroused to inflict that punish- 
ment in an irregular and summary way, that the law 
has been proved unable to inflict. This is what is 
called Lynch Law” (History of the United States, IV; 
407-08. 

108 V oyage to the Moon, p. 200. 

1% Thid., p. 202. 
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The importance of population control in pro- 
ducing this ideal community is greatly stressed. 
The method of control is obviously contraceptive 
in nature, although Tucker only hints at this. 
In the following conversation we find Tucker 
ranged among the earliest neo-Malthusians in this 
country :!% 


“Sir,” said I, through the Brahmin, who acted as in- 
terpreter, ‘I have heard much of your country, and I 
find, on seeing it, that it exceeds report, in the order, 
comfort, contentment, and abundance of the people. 
But I am puzzled to find out how it is that your num- 
bers do not increase. I presume you marry late in 
life?” 

“On the contrary,” said he: “every young man 
marries as soon as he receives his education, and is 
capable of managing the concerns of a family. Some 
are thus qualified sooner, and some later.” 

“Some occasionally migrate, then?” 

“Never. A number of our young men, indeed, visit 
foreign countries, but not one in a hundred settles 
abroad.” 

“How, then, do your associates continue stationary?” 

“Nothing is more easy. No man has a larger family 
than his land or labour can support, in comfort; and as 
long as that is the case with every individual, it must 
continue to be the case with the whole community. 
We leave the matter to individual discretion. The 
prudential caution which is thus indicated, has been 
taught us by our own experience. We had gone on 
increasing, under the encouraging influence of a mild 
system of laws, genial climate, and fruitful soil, until, 
about a century ago, we found that our members were 
greater than our country, abundant as it is, could com- 
fortably support; and our seasons being unfavourable 
for two successive years, many of our citizens were 
obliged to banish themselves from Okalbia; and their ed- 
ucation not fitting them for a different state of society, 
they suffered severely, both in their comforts and morals. 
It is now a primary moral duty, enforced by all our juve- 
nile instructors with every citizen, to adapt his family to 
his means; and thus a regard which each individual has 
for his offspring, is the salvation of the State.” 

“And can these prudential restraints be generally 
practised? What a virtuous people! Love for one 
another brings the two sexes together—love for their 
offspring makes them separate!’’ 

“*T see,” said the magistrate, smiling, “you are under 
an error. No separation takes place, and none is 
necessary.” 

“How, then, am I to believe. . . ? 

“You are to believe nothing,” said he, with calm 
dignity, “‘which is incompatible with virtue and pro- 
priety. I see that the most important of all sciences— 
that one on which the well-being and improvement of 





105 Thid., pp. 188-90. 


society mainly depends,—is in its infancy with you. 
But whenever you become as populous as we are, and 
unite the knowledge of real happiness with the practice 
of virtue, you will understand it. It is one of our 
maxims, that heaven gives wisdom to man in such 
portions as his situation requires it; and no doubt it is 
the same with the people of your earth.” 

I did not, after this, push my inquiries farther; but 
remarked, aside to the Brahmin,—“I would give a good 
deal to know this secret, provided it would suit our 
planet.” 

“Tt is already known there,” replied he, “and has 
been long practised by many in the east; but in the 
present state of society with you, it might do more harm 
than good to be made public, by removing one of the 
checks of licentiousness; where women are so unre- 
strained as they are with you.” 


5. Method. Although Tucker fully appreciated 
the importance for social science of the historical 
method as it was understood in his day—as the 
study of the phenomena of human nature, of 
cause and effect, and as lessons of wisdom—" his 
chief claim to distinction lies in his early use and 
advocacy of the statistical method. Statistical 
surveys—actual and projected—summaries, and 
almanacs there were in some abundance.’ But 
Tucker’s Progress of the United States in Population 
and Wealth in Fifty Years, as Exhibited by the 
Decennial Census, first published in book form in 
1843,°* was, in spite of its obvious defects, one of 
the most important attempts at generalizing social 
trends in the nineteenth century and it remains 
today a very significant landmark in the history 
of method in social thinking in this country. As 
such it well deserves fairly close analysis. 

The preface summarizes the viewpoint and 
nature of the volume :!%* 

... [the writer’s] inquiries have conducted him to 
important inferences on the subjects of the probabilities 
of life, the proportion between the sexes, emigration, the 
diversities between the two races which compose our 
population, the progress of Slavery, the progress of 
productive industry; and on one point they have dis- 
closed an interesting fact which seems never to have 
been suspected. They conclusively show that, as the 





106T)iscourse on American Literature,” Southern 
Literary Messenger, IV: (February, 1839), 81. 

107 See L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of American 
Sociology (1943), Part XII, for a history of statistics in 
in the United States. 

108 Tt appeared in serial form in Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine before it was published in book form. In 
1855 a new edition containing materials from the 1850 
census was brought out. 

109 Loc. cit., pp. iil-iv. 
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number of children bear a less and less proportion to the 
women, in every State of the Union, the preventive 
checks to redundant numbers have already begun to 
operate here, although there is no increased difficulty in 
obtaining the means of subsistence. From this fact we 
are able to ascertain the law of our natural increase, and 
thus, in the estimates of our future progress, correct 
some prevalent errors. 

To the Tables and Estimates the author has sub- 
joined comments to aid those who were not familiar 
with statistical inquiries; for he wished the general 
reader to see and understand on what solid basis rest 
the hopes of the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent. 
And though these explanations were unnecessary to the 
scientific statist, they may often suggest to him val- 
uable hints and reflections. 

In his estimates of the annual products of the States, 
which most will deem rather under than over the truth, 
by showing how ample are the means to pay their pub- 
lic debts, he has taken away the only ground upon 
which the base doctrine of repudiation could have 
found countenance with any large portion of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Both in his estimates and speculations the writer has 
studied brevity, as he wished tc make his little work a 
sort of hand book to the legislator, the statesman, and 
to all who are conversant with political arithmetic. 


The introduction, in Chapter 1, points out how 
important statistics are in general “To every 
government which would found its legislation on 
authentic facts, instead of conjecture”’® and how 
particularly important they are for the United 
States. With the aid of the six censuses “‘specula- 
tions in political philosophy of great moment and 
interest may be made to rest on the unerring 
logic of numbers.’"" The purpose of the present 
volume is not only to summarize the past but also 
“to give us a glimpse of the yet more important 
future which awaits us.’’!? 

The first six chapters deal with the several 
censuses available in 1840 and “the more striking 
and important facts to be inferred from each.’ 
In Chapter VII Tucker proposes to deduce 
generalizations from them. The objects of this 
study give some idea of the scope of his statistical 
imagination :" 

We... propose to take a comparative view of the 


progress of population during the half century that has 
elapsed since the first census was taken, in the several 





M0 Loe, cit., p. 11. 
Mt Jbid., p. 14. 
U2 Tbid., p. 15. 

8 Tbid., p. 56. 

uM Tid. 


States and Territories, in the larger geographical 
divisions, and in the different races and classes; 

To investigate the subject of the proportion between 
the sexes, and inquire into the causes of the diversities 
among different classes, and of the variations in the 
same class; 

To compare the sexes and the different races as to 
longevity, and the maladies of deafness and blindness; 

To inquire into the natural increase, in the United 
States generally, in the old and the new States, and of 
the different races; the past and future increase, and the 
future progress of population; 

To inquire into the future progress of domestic 
slavery, and some of its remote effects; 

To notice the distribution of political power so far as 
it depends upon numbers; of that of the population into 
town and country, also among the different classes of 
industry; 

And lastly, we shall estimate the annual income of 
the several States, and of the Union, from all sources, 
and compare the increase of wealth with that of the 


population. 


Demographic analyses of social phenomena in- 
cluding the sex ratio, life expectancy, emigration, 
and the past and future rate of increase of popula- 
tion occupy the following five chapters. On the 
basis of his data Tucker estimated a population of 
74,000,000 for the United States in 1900 if immi- 
gration continued to increase, and 50,000,000 if it 
remained the same as in 1840.% For 1940 he 
estimated 200,000,000. He pointed out that 
“the natural increase of the population is inversely 
as its density”™* and he saw “that the diminution 
[in the rate of increase] will continue to advance 
at the same moderate rate it has hitherto done, 
until all the vacant territory of the United States 
is settled, after which, another law of diminution 
and an accelerated rate may be expected to take 
place.”"7_ His error lay in not foreseeing that 
the spread of contraception would bring the 
second law of diminution into operation earlier 
than he had anticipated. 

With respect to slavery, which occupies Chapter 
XIII, we have already pointed out that Tucker 
foresaw a natural end to this institution when 
the population reached a point where the cost 
of rearing a slave was greater than his value. 
The various and sundry factors operating to ac- 
celerate or retard the approach to this point made 
exact prediction impossible, but the extinction of 





US Tbid., p. 106. 
Us Tbid., p. 105. 
7 Tbid., p. 106. 
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slavery, “though we know not the time or the 
mode, is certain and irrevocable.’’# 

Sectional comparisons and a discussion of the 
distribution of political power among the states 
are dealt with in Chapters XIV and XV. The 
conclusion is that “time, which will augment the 
inequality among the States in some respects, 
will diminish it in others.”"* With respect to 
urbanization™ (Chapter XVI), Tucker points out 
that New England has the largest proportion of 
town and city dwellers, even making allowances 
for the definition of terms. “The effect of rail- 
roads, and of transportation by steam generally, 
is to stimulate the growth of towns, and especially 
of large towns. It is, therefore, likely that our 
principal cities will, at the next census, show as 
large a proportional increase as they have experi- 
enced in the last decennial period.’’! 

On the basis of the meager data on the distribu- 
tion of workers in the several industries—agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, navigation, and 
the learned professions—Tucker compared the 
different states and sections of the country, finding, 
of course, that the South led in agriculture, the 
Middle States and New England in commerce and 
manufacturing, New England in ocean navigation, 
the Middle States in inland navigation, and the 
Middle and Southern states in mining. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1840 the proportion of workers 
in agriculture and commerce had declined, while 
that in manufacture had increased.!% 

In the chapter on Education, Tucker finds 
“that the number of college students amounts to 
somewhat more than a nine-hundredth part of the 
white population; that the scholars of the acad- 
emies and grammar schools are ten times as 
numerous as the college students; that the scholars 
of the primary schools are near twelve times as 
numerous as the last; and that the scholars of 
every description are equal to just one-seventh of 
the white population.” The states differ in the 
proportion of scholars due to difference in density 
of population and degree of urbanization.* 
Illiteracy was least in New England, and greatest 
in the South, the other sections ranging in between, 


U8 Tbid., p. 117. 
119 Thid., p. 124. 
120 Tbid., chap. XVI. 
121 Thid., p. 134. 
12 Thid., p. 141. 
223 Thid., p. 140. 
124 Thid., p. 145. 
1% Tbid., p. 146. 


the Middle States, Northwestern States, and 
Southwestern States falling in this order. 

Chapters XIX and XX analyze the national 
incoine which, according to Tucker’s method of 
computation, was about 1,063 million dollars in 
1840. The per capita income was greatest in 
New’ England, where it was $84, next in the 
Middle States, $76, in the Southwestern States, 
it was $61, in the Southern States, $52, and it was 
least in the Northwestern States, being only $41. 

The concluding chapter on “The Increase of 
Wealth” turns out to be an argument against the 
repudiation of state debts. Tucker finds that the 
decennial increase of capital and wealth has been, 
in relation to the increase of population, as 50 to 
31. That is, wealth has been increasing far more 
rapidly than population. Thus, “according to the 
view that has been taken of the resources of these 
States, their public debts, on the most liberal 
estimate made of them, bear an insignificant 
proportion to their means.’’"* No state has any 
excuse, therefore, for not fulfilling all its obliga- 
tions. 

This, in brief summary, is the essence of Tucker’s 
monograph, which might well have been called 
Recent Social Trends, 1790-1840. We have, of 
course, come a long way since 1843. We have 
vastly more refined techniques for analyzing data. 
Statistical conventions have arisen which facilitate 
the presentation of statistical data. And a 
tradition of rigorous accuracy has evolved. But 
for ingenuity in exploiting available data, Tucker 
stands with the best. If he had known that the 
moment his materials were published fellow 
statisticians were going to scan every assumption 
be made, if there had been a sufficiently large 
statistical public to criticize and challenge his 
work, he would have been an even greater statis- 
tician. But laboring more or less in isolation, 
with no adequate checks or stimulation, he never- 
theless produced a very remarkable piece of 
work, He ranks with the best of the Boston 
group which had the advantage of meetings and 
discussions. As a scientist he was perhaps ahead 
of DeBow, who directed the 1850 census. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


George Tucker, more than any of the other 
early social thinkers in the South, or even perhaps 
in the whole country, seems to inhabit our own 
intellectual climate. He asks the same kinds of 


1% Tbid., p. 210. 
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questions we ask. He tries to answer them by 
the same general methods we de today. We do 
not have the feeling that we are dealing with a 
man steeped in a different tradition, as we do 
when we read some of his contemporaries, the 
Utopists, for example, the Brook Farmers, or, 
particularly, the apologists of slavery. The man 
is, we feel, old fashioned. Much water has passed 
under the bridge since he wrote. But we recog- 
nize an intellectual kinship. We have better data, 
more refined techniques to use in interpreting 
them, a longer perspective. But we are inter- 
ested, just as Tucker was, in trends. We have 
psychological and personality and adjustment 


and environmental tests, so that our analyses of 
race differences are more specific and concrete 
than his were. But our interest—and even our 
conclusions— are very much like his. Not a 
system builder, not even, for that matter, a 
theoretician, Tucker managed nevertheless to 
integrate and coordinate the best current thought 
in economics, political science, and demography 
into a consistent and remarkably objective whole. 
Belonging to that constellation of social thinkers 
whose work comprehended the entire field of the 
social sciences, he was comprehensive in his 
interests, essentially sound in his method, and, 
notably objective in his conclusions. 


HABIT-WAYS: A FOOTNOTE TO SUMNER 


WILLIAM J. COUSINS anp PAUL OREN, JR. 
Yale University 


N THIS article an attempt is made to isolate 
and describe one aspect of human behavior, 
the study of which lies between the related 

disciplines of psychology and sociology. In this 
shady area where individual behavior merges 
imperceptibly with group behavior, the key to 
cultural change may be found. Hence this is an 
attempt to present a conceptual framework for the 
study of cultural change. Since individuals are 
the creators, as well as the carriers and creatures 
of culture, attention must be focused upon the 
role of the individual in the process of cultural 
change. Through an analysis of the evolution 
of the mores, this paper attempts to show the 
relationship between individual and group be- 
havior. Its thesis is that the basis of this relation- 
ship lies in habitual behavior which is common to 
numbers of individuals within a group but which is 
not custom. 

Human behavior is a continuous process rising 
out of man’s unceasing efforts to adapt himself 
to his own basic and derived needs and to the 
external environment. In this struggle for sur- 
vival, certain behavior patterns or adjustments 
persist because of their efficacy. When these 
selected patterns become customary behavior 
throughout a particular group, they are folkways. 
If they successfully pass the test of time and are 
transmitted from one generation to the next, 
clothed in the protective armor of moral sanctity, 
they are mores. Custom, then does not spring 


fullblown into existence but is the end result of an 
evolutionary process which begins with individual 
strivings to fulfill needs. Since cultural evolution 
is merely a form of cultural change, a closer analy- 
sis and more precise description of the interim 
process between the needs and the full-fledged 
folkways and mores should reveal much about the 
nature of cultural change. We posit, therefore, 
the following stages in the evolution of the mores 
as a conceptual scheme for the analysis of all 
human behavior: Needs; Random Acts; Tech- 
niques; Habit-ways; Folkways; Mores. 

In this framework, the concept of Techniques 
is used to convey the sense of habit. Habit-ways 
is the only new term presented in this article. 
Keller’s term “concurrence” in the following 
quotation is closely akin to Habit-ways: “The 
series of factors leading up to the full-fledged 
mores is: Need; Act; Test on experience of pain or 
pleasure; Selection of the expedient acts; Repe- 
tition and Habit; Concurrence; Folkways; Con- 
viction of Expediency; Mores; Religious Sanc- 
tion.” 

Human needs, whether physiological, psycho- 
logical, or social, are the basic causative factors of 
behavior. Sumner says, “Need was the first 
experience, and it was followed at once by a blun- 
dering effort to satisfy it.”* Not only was need 


1A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution, p. 60. 
2 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 2. 
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the first experience, but needs are constant, 
recurring stimuli to new behavior. “Needs lead 
to acts for their satisfaction; but the needs are 
themselves influenced by the whole of culture.’ 

Needs may be defined as physiological, psycho- 
logical, or social tensions within the individual. 
Leyburn’s classification is as follows: 

1. Physical (shared with animals) 
a. Metabolic (breathing, eating, drinking, bod- 

ily activity, sleep, elimination, etc. 

b. Sexual satisfaction. 
c. Relief from pain and physical discomfort. 
d. Physical safety (self-preservation). 

2. Social (distinctly human) 
a. Security against whatever causes fear. 
b. Social approval. 

c. Self-expression. 

Keller further describes the function of needs: 
“Need is the pain of maladjustment which all men 
must recurrently feel. In the absence of know- 
ledge of the relation of means to ends, the effort 
to meet need is blundering and groping—often 
no more than a squirming away.’”* The hungry 
rat, placed in a puzzle cage and stimulated by the 
sight or odor of food, responds with generalized 
random activity in an effort to relieve the physi- 
ological tension. Human beings, faced with a 
new an unfamiliar need, or faced with the problem 
of satisfying an old need in a new way, respond in 
a fashion generally similar. It is true that above 
the level of infancy, the human ability to reason 
comes into play, rendering the analogy less simple. 
The significant fact, however, is that the original 
responses must be made on the individual level in a 
trial and error fashion. Later on, that response 
which has been proven to be most expedient will 
be selected from the mélange and gradually be- 
come incorporated into the group behavior. 
Random Acts, then, are haphazard responses by the 
individual to needs. 

A successful response to a particular need is 
rewarded through release of the tension; this 
reinforcement tends to make the response habitual 
in the individual. “The method is that of trial 
and failure, which produces repeated pain, loss, 
and disappointments. Here is certainly a sense 
of variation, and the several variations could 
scarcely be of equal value in the struggle to live. 
Hence there must come about a selection of these 
variations,’... “Thus ways of doing things were 


3 From a Culture Chart drawn up by J. G. Leyburn. 
“A. G. Keller, op. cit., p. 60. 


selected which were expedient. They answered 
the purpose better than other ways, or with less 
toil and pain. Along the course on which efforts 
were compelled to go, habit, routine, and skill 
were developed.’ 5 These selected variations we 
call Techniques. Techniques may be defined as 
successful means, selected from Random Acts, of 
satisfying individual needs. They are habitual 
ways of doing something. 

This term is used in much the same sense as 
Linton’s “individual peculiarities.” As long as 
they are not shared by any of the group, they 
cannot properly be considered a part of culture. 
However, every addition to culture has its origin 
in just such individual variations. ‘There is 
always some one individual in a community who 
is the first to discover, invent, or adopt a new 
thing. As soon as this new thing has been trans- 
mitted to and is shared by even one other indi- 
vidual in the society, it must be reckoned a part 
of culture. Individual Peculiarities occupy some- 
what the same position with regard to culture 
that individual mutations occupy with regard to 
a biological species. ...if the Peculiarity is of 
the sort advantageous to its possessor, it may be 
transmitted to an ever-widening circle of indi- 
viduals until it is accepted by the whole group.’”* 
From this, it is clear that a successful variation or 
technique of an individual may become a part of 
culture by transmission to other individuals, but 
it is not custom until it is accepted and trans- 
mitted by the whole group as a folkway. This 
interim stage between the habit of the individual 
(Technique) and the custom of the group, we have 
called Habit-ways to convey the sense of group 
habits as distinct from custom. Habit-ways, then, 
are individual variations or Techniques which 
have become habits to a significant proportion of 
the individuals in the group, but which have not 
become the custom of the group. 

Keller states that, “... the operation by which 
folkways are produced consists in the frequent 
repetition of petty acts, often by great numbers 
acting in concert or, at least acting in the same 
way when face to face with the same need.”’? 
The last phrase, “acting in the same way when 
face to face with the same need,” but not “in 
concert,” describes the traditionless (and therefore 
habit rather than custom) nature of the Habit- 
ways. 


5 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
® Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, pp. 274-75. 
7A. G. Keller, op. cit., p. 55. 
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In this framework, then, Folkways may be 
thought of as Habit-ways which have become the 
custom of the group or society. They are cus- 
tomary patterns of behavior accepted, generally 
without question, by the whole group. 

Mores are Folkways to which sanctions of 
societal welfare or morality have come to be 
attached. Here are customs, hoary with age and 
encrusted with tradition, which cannot be vio- 
lated without strenuous objection and severe 
punishment by the society. 

This is the pattern according to which the Mores 
evolve from the responses of individuals to needs. 
If the concept to which we have given the inapt 
name, Habit-ways, is valid, it should prove to be 
useful in the analysis of cultural change. Up to 
the present, sociologists have given little attention 
to such phenomena. Perhaps the closest parallel 
is Howard W. Odum’s concept, “Exploratory 
Technicways.”’ 

The correlation between cultural change and 
Habit-ways is obvious; their prevalence varies in 
direct proportion to the rate at which a culture is 
changing. Hence they are of especial significance 
in our fast-moving society. Although a Habit- 
way may grow out of any Technique, irrespective 
of the need which it satisfies, modern Western 
civilization has thrown emphasis on direct and 
ndirect adaptations of individuals to a swiftly 


changing technology. Since modern technology 
creates a constant pressure for new and more 
rapid adaptations to it, Habit-ways seldom 
persist long enough to develop into Folkways or 
to acquire the moral sanction necessary to the 
development of Mores. 

Habit-ways are at the root of much personal 
and social maladjustment. Under the pressure of 
technological expediency, Habit-ways tend to 
displace old Folkways and to detach the moral 
sanction from Mores as their customary overt 
behavior is displaced. Moral values, having no 
longer a relation to actual behavior, persist in 
the minds of the members of our society. Indi- 
viduals go on believing that certain types of 
behavior are “right’’; however, they consistently 
act in ways diametrically opposed to these “spo- 
ken” values. From such personal and cultural 
dilemmas stems much social disorganization. 
With the development of ‘technological civiliza- 
tion” the use of this concept as distinct from 
Folkways is increasingly justified. 

The usefulness of the conceptual framework 
presented should be tested by application to 
concrete situations where culture change is going 
on. It is believed that it can provide valuable 
insight into the processes and problems of such 


situations. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Sociological Society held its tenth annual meeting on April 11 and 12, 
1947, at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. It was at Knoxville, 12 
years ago, that the Society was organized with Professor E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt 
University as the moving spirit. The Society has grown rapidly and has a membership 


of 275 at the present time. 


President T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana State University had arranged an excellent 
program for the meeting which was well attended—there being more than 175 regis- 
tered for the meeting. The sectional topics were: Teaching of Sociology, Sociological 
Aspects of Health, The South’s Two Million Aged, Race and Cultural Contacts, Urban 
Developments in the South, and Critiques of Sociological Research in the South. 

The officers of the Society for 1947-48 are: President: Coyle E. Moore, Florida 
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State College for Women; 1st Vice President: C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina 
State College; 2nd Vice President: Laura Smith Ebaugh, Furman University ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Morton King, Jr., University of Mississippi; Representative to the 
Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society: H. C. Brearley, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Elected members of the Executive Committee: Irwin 
T. Sanders, University of Kentucky; Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute; Roy 
E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana College; Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University; 
Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina; Lorin A. Thompson, University of 
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THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


KATHARINE JOCHER 
University of North Carolina 


NY statement concerning the contribution 
of sociology to social work assumes some 
knowledge of social work and its content. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt the 
formulation of a definition of social work except to 
call attention to the fact that today, in the light 
of expanding social services, particularly in the 
field of public assistance and social security, social 
work and education for social work are taking on 
new meaning and increased importance and sig- 
nificance. This growing emphasis on the public 
social services is largely responsible for imple- 
menting and giving meaning to a philosophy of 
social work, not entirely new, but the practice 
of which has lagged behind the more advanced 
social thinking of the twentieth century. This 
witnessed the gradual passing of a philosophy of a 
laissez faire economy in which service was rendered 
on the basis of individual need. In its place 
there emerged a philosophy of collective responsi- 
bility which declared the right of the individual 
to certain public social services—to many an 
entirely new concept of assistance. Even so, the 
administration of these services “requires special 
preparation and special study of individual 
behavior and its relation to environmental con- 
ditioning. It is only this understanding which 
secures the use of discretion and judgment in the 
service. It distinguishes professional service from 
‘over-the-counter administration of doles’.””! 

The recent war not only drained off professional 
social workers from the normal social work 


1 American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
Education for the Public Social Services. A Report of 
the Study Committee (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942), p. 9. 


channels, both public and private, into such 
war-accelerated agencies as the Red Cross, the 
USO and the Travelers’ Aid Association, but it 
tended to transfer much of what might have been 
within the field of social work to the general 
jurisdiction of business administration and busi- 
ness control. It also put an increasing responsi- 
bility and strain upon schools of social work. 
The schools found it not only impossible to provide 
sufficient trained workers to meet the increased 
needs of the war services, but to maintain the 
thinning ranks of peacetime agencies particularly 
in the public welfare and public assistance pro- 
grams where glamour was lacking and salaries 
were low. One result that needs careful study 
was that many social work positions, particularly 
in the public welfare field, were opened and have 
remained open to students immediately upon 
graduation from college. Such a policy may serve 
somewhat as a screening process whereby the 
abler investigators are picked for professional 
training and given scholarships to continue their 
studies in schools of social work with field work 
practice under the supervision of the public 
welfare agency. 

With the close of the war, there has been little 
or no abatement in the demand or need for social 
work personnel, but the problems and emphases 
have shifted somewhat. For example, there is 
the increased need for social workers who are 
equipped to deal with the rehabilitation of veterans 
and with the problems of the millions who must 
adjust to job changes. A particular need is in 
the administration of the expanding public 
assistance and social security programs. More- 
over, social work training must be provided for the 
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discharged service men and women who wish it.* 
And on the horizon may be impending need for 
social work adjustment to relief problems of 
organized labor families and the issue of whether 
welfare funds of unions should be administered 
separately from public welfare or private com- 
munity agencies. 

In addition to these special needs, any long time 
program would emphasize “the need for under- 
graduate education to be of a nature to best equip 
three groups of students: (1) those who will go on 
to schools of social work; (2) those who will go 
directly from college into social work positions; 
(3) those who will serve on agency boards or be in 
a position to influence the social welfare develop- 
ment of the community.’ Accordingly, a broad 
cultural background is essential for those who 
would equip themselves for the social services 
either on the graduate or the undergraduate 
level, and a balance must be achieved and 
maintained between a liberal arts education, 
on the one hand, and vocational training, on the 
other. “The demands upon social workers in 
their relationships with individuals, with com- 
munities, and with broad social forces, require 
the understanding that only a broad and liberal 
education can give. Careful planning of the 
undergraduate curriculum as well as the graduate 
curriculum to give students the best possible 
education for social work is highly desirable.’ 

Karl de Schweinitz, in his “Education for 
Social Security,’”’ emphasizes that what the 
future administrator needs is “a broad grounding 
in the social sciences as a culmination of an experi- 
ence in the liberal arts.” He holds that the basic 
need is cultural and not vocational. “The goal 
is a basic knowledge taught in such a way as to 
stimulate those qualities and characteristics in 
men and women from which come intellectual 
vigor, broad human sympathy, and constructive 
imagination. To quote one commentator: ‘If 
a student is well educated in the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, history, political science, 
psychology, and sociology, even though he may 
never have heard of social security, he will in a 
few years be a more valuable employee than if he 


* Cf. Ernest B. Harper, “Education for Social 
Welfare in the Postwar World—A Five Year Curricu- 
lum Plan,” Social Forces, 23 (May 1945), p. 434. 

3 “Preprofessional Education for Social Work,” 
Social Service (New York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1946), pages unnumbered. 

4 Tdid. 


had come from college knowing the structure 
and the technique but not fully grounded in the 
social sciences’.’’ 

What should constitute this so-called liberal 
education in preparation for social work? There 
is considerable difference of opinion; yet there is 
agreement, on the whole, that the social sciences 
should have an important part in any pre-social 
work or social work curriculum. 

A Committee on Pre-Social Work Education 
was appointed in 1938 by the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. From 76 returns 
received from 125 colleges and allowing for a wide 
variety in the titles of courses, 45 colleges recom- 
mended an introductory course in sociology, 38 in 
economics, 36 in psychology, and 10 in govern- 
ment. Many of the colleges recommended intro- 
ductory courses in two or more soci:' sciences. 
Again with a predominance in sociology, ten or 
more colleges required or recommended for pre- 
social work students the following sociology 
courses :° 


Introductory, Principles, etc............. 45 
MUU ye Se iccuesesctcse sc eau 38 
Crime and Deliquency.................. 33 
A aed ee oa 22 
| IL SNM re ORE re 17 
Social Paychology ..... 2. .cseke ces se ees 16 
CE ee ea ee 15 
Shir. an ose Omid iene seoentn aagres 4 13 
TES SF OPO eee Oe 13 
Community Organization............... il 
SRC SRE Rp nar aT La aN 10 
Cultural (Social) Anthropology.......... 10 


Does sociology have more to contribute to 
social work than do the other social sciences or 
are there other factors which might possibly give 
it this preeminence? A factor of some importance 
here might be the development of departments 
and schools of social work from sociology depart- 
ments. Then, too, many sociologists, particularly 


5 Reprinted from The Educational Record (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The American Council on Education, 
April 1944), pp. 13-14. 

®See also course listings in “‘Preprofessional Ed- 
ucation for Social Work,” Social Service (New York: 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1946), 
pages unnumbered. Sociology courses listed here as 
likely to be most useful to the social worker are: Prin- 
ciples and Problems, The Community, Urban, Rural, 
Race Relations, Minority Groups, Ethnic Groups, 
Criminology, The Family, Child Welfare, Regional 
Problems, Cultural Anthropology, Statistics. 
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in the early years of the century, were very much 
interested in social problems and social reform, 
especially those connected somewhat with social 
work. These sociologists took an active part in 
the organization of schools of social work. Fur- 
thermore, advisers to pre-social work students 
are frequently members of sociology faculties, 
while many teachers in schools of social work 
built their professional training upon a sociological 
foundation. But even these modifying factors 
point to a fundamentally close relationship 
between sociology and social work. In 47 out of 
76 colleges, the principal adviser on social work 
was a member of the department of sociology. 
Today sociology is regarded largely as a social 
science rather than a social technology, but a 
science basic to the practice of social work rather 
than as professional subject matter. 

Sociology again was given chief emphasis in a 
survey made in 1939, by the faculty of the Training 
Course for Social Work of the University of 
Minnesota. About 800 case workers filled out the 
schedule, the majority of whom had not had train- 
ing in a school of social work. “Consequently, 
the case worker was asked to indicate the material 
from the social sciences which seemed to have a 
value for the practice of social work. In answer- 
ing the question relative to whether a knowledge 
of a specified subject was essential, 70.3 percent 
of the urban male social workers and 89.9 percent 
of the female workers considered sociology essen- 
tial; while 60.6 percent of the rural male workers 
and 81.5 percent of the rural female social workers 
listed sociology as essential. This was higher 
than for any of the other social sciences listed. 
However, economics and psychology followed 
rather closely. (The range in the numbers upon 
which the percentages are based was as follows: 
urban males, 126 to 148; urban females, 368 to 389; 
rural males, 84 to 94; and rural females, 149-162).” 

In this connection, some colleges have found it 
expedient to set up a sequence of courses to meet 
the needs of the several groups who will need or 
who will profit by a liberal background in the 
social sciences. Naturally, such a sequence would 
include courses, not only in sociology, but also 
in anthropology, economics, political science, 


7The data on the Committee on Pre-Social Work 
Education and the University of Minnesota Survey are 
taken from the Report on Pre-Social Work Education 
of the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
(n.d.), pp. 7-15, passim (mimeographed). 


psychology, biology, and other related fields. 
Any such “sequence might well include for exam- 
ple, a course in ‘The Field of Social Work’ (which 
rightly falls in the Department of Sociology) to 
orient the student to the social work field, to 
acquaint him with the basic processes of case work, 
group work, and community organization, and 
with the groups in need of help and the organiza- 
tion of social services to meet these needs.”® 
However, any such curriculum should have con- 
siderable flexibility to meet the individual needs 
and choices of the students. The social worker 
must be equipped to work with people. He must 
know something about the adjustment and the 
development of the human personality in its 
social milieu; how the individual reacts in his 
social relationships in groups and in institutions, 
as well as with other personalities. In short, 
“emphasis in the education of the social worker 
should be laid on an understanding of human 
motivation, human needs and human capacities.”’* 

Although there is considerable value in a 
logical sequence of courses, it is the content which 
is of real importance. Courses from the several 
social sciences should include the following 
content: 


1. Principles of human association: Social organiza- 
tion and development of social institutions and inter- 
actions of individuals and groups; cultural patterns; 
normal family relationships; individual and _ social 
deviations. 

2. An understanding of human motivation; physical 
and psychological development of the individual; group 
behavior. 

3. The elements of statistical analysis and inter- 
pretation. 

4. The economic organization of society; wealth and 
its distribution; labor in modern industrial society; 
economics of consumption; public finance and taxation. 

5. American government; federal, state, and local 
organizations, functions, powers, and interrelations. 

6. An introduction to the philosophy, principles, 
methods, processes, and organization of the social 
services.!° 





8“Preprofessional Education for Social Work,” 
Social Service (New York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1946), pages unnumbered. 

® American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
Report on Pre-Social Work Education (n.d.), p. 7 
(mimeographed). 

_ 1°“ Preprofessional Education for Social Work,” 
Social Service (New York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1946), pages unnumbered. 
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What of this content can sociology provide? 
Through what courses might this be done? 

Of the dozen specialisms listed as required 
courses for the pre-social work student in the 
survey of the Committee on Pre-Social Work 
Education given above, there would probably be 
general agreement by sociologists and social 
workers on at least eight, namely, the Family, 
Crime and Delinquency, Social Problems, Popula- 
tion, Urban Sociology, Rural Sociology, Commu- 
nity Organization, and the Child. Many of these 
might be directed toward practical application 
and so appear to meet the more immediate needs 
of social work practice. Such border-line courses 
are often termed social technology and may be 
given either in the department of sociology or in 
the school of social work. Any listing of such 
courses can be by no means definitive and there 
are many, both sociologists and social workers, 
who would want to add, along with other courses, 
those in social pathology, race relations, minority 
groups, cooperatives, housing, regionalism and re- 
gional planning as well as community and state 
planning to give the student some understanding 
of the social, economic and political framework of 
the community." 

However, there might be considerable difference 
of opinion, especially among social workers, as to 
whether social workers need courses in statistics, 
cultural anthropology, or principles of sociology. 
Some might even question the value of a course 
in social psychology, while admitting courses in 
personality, abnormal psychology, etc. Yet 
“Steuart Henderson Britt, in Social Psychology of 
Modern Life, has quoted certain authors as 
estimating that ninety percent of all psycho- 
logical interbehavior is cultural or social in charac- 
ter. From this he has summarized some six 
main fields of current psychology. The first is the 
field of psychoanalysis. ...The second is clinical 
techniques with special reference to play therapy, 
in which the character of the individual child may 
be studied through the expressions of the child 
from all phases of general play through the 
development of sexual attitudes. The third is 
environmental influence in relation to the intelli- 
gence quotient, or I. Q., and the whole problem of 
intelligence testing. The other fields are those of 
human interaction, especially studies of leadership; 


"Cf. American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Education for the Public Social Services. A Re- 
port of the Study Committee, p. 217. 


the social psychology of attitudes and attitude 
measurements; and some special studies of legal 
problems in the work of the courts, especially as 
these relate to criminality. Edwin H. Sutherland 
has studied especially the problems of white- 
collar criminality and the relation of various 
professional and economic situations to problems 
of fraud, bribery, corruption, and the like.’ 
Should not a knowledge of these fields be part of 
the equipment of the social worker? 

Looking somewhat into social theory as well as 
principles of sociology, there is much for the social 
worker in the role of the individual in societal 
development as defined and interpreted by the 
sociologist. Samplings from the earlier group 
would include William Graham Sumner’s theory 
of inequality which placed in the laissez-faire 
framework of the nineteenth century adds much 
to an understanding of early social work philosophy 
and practices. Other illustrations might well be 
Gidding’s “‘consciousness of kind’’ and “pluralistic 
behavior,” his theories of uniqueness and vari- 
ability rather than inequality, and of faith in the 
possibilities of human achievement; Cooley’s 
concepts of the primary and secondary groups and 
the “looking glass self,” basic to the development 
of the whole personality and the retention of 
individual identity within the group. Again there 
is Sumner’s valuable contribution in the folkways 
and mores which crystallize into institutions. 
Building upon Sumner and upon Giddings’ later 
theory of the folkways versus the stateways, 
Howard W. Odum has contributed the technic- 
ways—powerful societal forces in a modern 
technological society as contrasted with the 
folkways of the earlier folk society, while others, 
like Chapin and Panunzio have modified and de- 
veloped the earlier concept of institutions. These 
are, of course, but a few of the many that might be 
cited. 

Howard W. Odum’s descriptive and analogical 
definition of personality is particularly meaningful 
to the social worker. In his Understanding 
Society, he says: “In somewhat the same way in 
which culture may be characterized as the cumula- 
tive total of the processes and the products of 
society’s achievements, so, when we study the 
individual as the smallest unit of the people, 
the social personality may be characterized as 


2 Quoted from Howard W. Odum, Understanding 
Society, chap. 25 (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947). In press. 
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the cumulative heritage of the individual in terms 
of his behavior patterns. In other words, per- 
sonality is to the individual what culture is to 
society as a whole. Thus, one product and also 
one objective for society is the attainment of 
adequate personality for all individuals. The 
understanding of personality also is a medium for 
adjustment in social relationships. The social 
personality in this capacity, therefore, becomes a 
sort of center of gravity for the study of the ends 
and aims of society and for the understanding and 
adjustment of individual behavior. Furthermore, 
personality also is a measure of individual differ- 
ences. Personality is often the ‘individual unique,’ 
whose total activity is in search of satisfaction, 
rather than the passive subjectivized creature of 
environment.” 

What is of more concern to the social worker 
than the development of socialized personalities? 
And how can he equip himself better for the tasks 
ahead than to understand personality as “a 
medium for adjustment in social relationships”? 

And what of the newer concepts and theories 
stemming from the work of such scholars as 
Abram Kardiner, James Plant, John Dollard, 
Karen Horney, Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict— 
to mention only a few—which are based largely 
on social psychology and psychoanalysis but which 
reflect the valuable contributions of anthropology 
and sociology? To what extent are these re- 
flected in the changing philosophy and practice of 
social work? Has social work practice kept 
apace of these newer theories? Would a better 
understanding of the developing personality in 
terms of culture help to iron out some of the 
differences and misunderstandings among the 
various schools of social work thought which now 
tend to confuse, rather than enlighten, both 
student and practitioner? Can sociology, to- 
gether with contributions from the other social 
sciences, furnish a body of knowledge which might 
serve to effect greater unanimity in thought and 
practice among schools of social work and thus 
lead to increased professional competence as well 
as to a greater respect for social work and social 
workers by the layman? 

The hosts of statistical reports released by 
federal and state agencies together with the 
compilation of such reports required by state 
departments from local public welfare groups, 
have enhanced the need for the social worker to 


18 Thid., chap. 24. 


have a working knowledge of the simpler statistical 
procedures as well as the ability to interpret, 
analyze, and use the quantities of such materials 
that pass continually across his desk. In addition, 
especially now that the public agencies are widen- 
ing their scope, he may be called upon to initiate 
or carry on a community survey or some other 
simple piece of research which directly concerns his 
agency and its functioning. Practical experience 
has demonstrated that such courses should be 
geared directly to the needs of the social worker 
and, even if given by sociologists, should be part of 
the social work rather than the pre-social work 
curriculum. In one university, a course in 
social statistics given in the social work curriculum 
on the graduate level by a social statistician and 
sociologist with some training in and appreciation 
of social work was so successful that some students 
who approached the course in fear and in some 
instances with actual resentment not only re- 
mained and learned but insisted upon advanced 
work in this field. Social work forms and reports 
were studied, and the student became familiar 
with the types of data he would most likely be 
called upon to analyze and interpret. 

In the same university, where there has always 
been a close relationship between sociology and 
social work, the course in Methods of Social 
Research, given to first year graduate students, 
for many years carried both sociology and social 
work credit with students from both fields enrolled 
in the same course. By means of special assign- 
ments and reports, it was thought to meet the 
needs and interests of both groups. Moreover, 
the seminar was conducted by two members of the 
Department of Sociology, one of whom also had 
training and experience in social work. This 
arrangement, however, was not successful due 
to different needs and levels of work of the stu- 
dents. Consequently, a course in research meth- 
ods, designed primarily for social workers, is now a 
part of the social work curriculum.“ 

As already implied, the quality of the instruction 
and the point of view of the instructor must not 
be overlooked. These are of particular im- 
portance. Not only must the teacher be inter- 
ested in the subject which he is presenting; but he 
must know how to stimulate the students’ 
thinking. He must know, too, how to relate his 


“Cf. American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Education for the Public Social Services. A Re-, 
port of the Study Committee, pp. 201-202. 
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materials to the present situation. As a further 
illustration, a course in Principles of Sociology or 
Introductory Sociology supplies a particularly 
good illustration of this last point. Like any 
course in social theory, sucha course can become 
a series of meaningless concepts which to the 
student are nothing more than sociologic jargon, 
remote from ordinary day-to-day relationships 
which the student is constantly meeting, or it can 
be really a course in understanding society. For 
example, when folkways and mores are not merely 
terms originated by Sumner to define “the habits 
of the individual and the customs of the group” 
for survival in earlier societies, but become tools 
in the hands of the social worker, as societal forces 
of control in all societies, to interpret the reactions 
of an individual with whom he is working in terms 
of his relationships and adjustments to his group, 
his community, his culture, then Principles of 
Sociology is making a direct contribution to social 
work and the education of the social worker. So 
also an elementary course in cultural anthropology 
might serve a like purpos.. 

In this connection there is a growing demand 
for teachers with a knowledge of sociology who 
have not only an understanding and appreciation 
of the field of social work, but who have had 
actual training and experience in this field, in 
order that the teacher can bring a social view- 
point to the interpretation of the content. Such 
an instructor will know, too, how to advise students 
who are interested in the various fields of social 
work and will be quick to sense whether the stu- 
dent has certain fundamental personal qualities 
so important in making for success in social work. 
He will look for such qualities as maturity and 
emotional stability, personal and social adjust- 
ment, ease in social relationships, seriousness 
of purpose, tolerance, adaptability, resourceful- 
ness, imagination, sympathy, interest in people 
and in social problems."* Here, sociology can 
make quite as significant a contribution to social 
work as can psychology. For instance, a course 
in Race Relations or in Minority Groups is often 
an excellent indicator and a splendid developer 
of tolerance, adaptability, open-mindedness, and 
a spirit of fair play—an interest in people and 
their problems. 

What further responsibility should sociology 


Cf. “Preprofessional Education for Social Work,” 
Social Service (American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 1946) pages unnumbered. 


carry in advising and directing students into 
social work? And how can this best be done? 
Along with course work, visits to institutions 
and social agencies, participation in community 
activities, and assistance with community surveys 
are often recommended. Analysis and develop- 
ment of the college or university community 
offers “a social laboratory to enrich . . . teaching, 
a laboratory not merely for theoretical research 
but for analysis which can be immediately tested 
for its soundness and effectiveness in resultant 
social action, a laboratory in which social action 
itself can be studied with variables controlled 
in so far as this is possible in social research.’’'* 
And one sociology teacher in an undergraduate 
college found that an analysis by her students 
of a club record prepared by a student in a school 
of social work from her own experience was valu- 
able material in an understanding of the group 
process.!? 

The goal that social work shall be really a 
profession and not merely a skill brings increasing 
recognition on the part of social $e fe and 
schools of social work of the value of content 
courses. Many of these, as already listed, are 
logically a part of this undergraduate or prepro- 
fessional curriculum, but, if the social work student 
has not had them before he enrolls in a school 
of social work then he should have them as part 
of his professional training. In the judgment of 
some teachers of social work, these courses have 
little place in a professional curriculum. How- 
ever, entrance requirements to graduate schools 
of social work range from (1) a major in one of 
the social sciences—usually sociology, economics, 
political science or psychology—through (2) 
broader concentration in the social sciences to (3) 
a baccalaureate degree from an accredited college 
with a major in a field other than the social sci- 
ences and with few or no courses inany of the social 
sciences. If, therefore, these courses provide valu- 
able background and are basic to professional 
competence, increased skill and greater pro- 
ficiency in the practice of social work, then they 
must become part of the professional curriculum 
if they are not required as prerequisites to admis- 


% Gordon W. Blackwell, ‘‘The College in Relation to 
Community Analysis and Development.” Social 
Forces, 20 (October 1941), pp. 70-76. 

17 Mary Bosworth Treudley, “Undergraduate Stu- 
dents Look at Group Work.” Social Forces, 24 (March 
1946), pp. 312-321. 
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sion. However, with these courses as prereq- 
uisites for admission to professional study, the 
schools of social work ‘‘can conserve some of the 
energy now expended in offering courses to make 
up for undergraduate deficiencies and can direct 
it toward enrichment of content in the professional 
curriculum.”’!* 

The writer had a striking illustration of this 
when, several years ago, she was asked to give 
a course in public welfare organization to prac- 
ticing public welfare workers, who had passed 
successfully the merit examination for county 
superintendent or county case worker but who 
were not, because of insufficient entrance credits, 
eligible for admission to an accredited school 
of social work. The text chosen was R. Clyde 
White’s Administration of Public Welfare, Part 
II of which is given over to Methods of Treatment. 
It discusses largely such groups as the aged, the 
dependent and the delinquent child, the adult 
offender, the mentally defective and the mentally 
ill, the physically ill, the blind, the unemployed, 
etc.—in short, the social and economic problems 
of those who all too often become the wards of the 
public welfare department, and the provisions 
which society has made for their care. In this 
connection, readings were assigned in such books 
as Bossard’s Problems of Social Well-Being and 
Odum’s American Social Problems. Quite un- 
expectedly, these students had opened to them 
an entirely new field. Heretofore, when they 
administered old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, or dispensed general relief, the real 
significance of these services was unknown. They 
had been performing, as it were, in a vacuum. 
But now they were getting a new point of view. 
They were learning something of the extent and 
distribution of these problems, their causes, 
treatment, possible effects and _ interrelations. 
They wanted to know more about the pros and 
cons of socialized medicine, the constructive 
features of services to children, the strengths 
and weaknesses of unemployment compensation, 
the difference between public assistance and social 
security and the importance of broader coverage 
under the latter. So eager were they for this 
content and its application to their administration 
and practice, that what had been labeled in 
the catalog Public Welfare Organization became 


18Cf. American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Education for the Public Social Services. A Re- 
port of the Study Committee, pp. 24-25. 


virtually a course in social problems presented 
within a framework of public welfare and social 
security. 

Although this paper purports to discuss the 
place of sociology in education for social work, 
in closing it might not be amiss to offer one or two 
precautions. 

In the first place, sociology courses as con- 
tributing to social work should be placed in their 
proper relationship to courses in the other social 
sciences. True, sociology has a major contribution 
to make, but, as has been mentioned several times 
in this paper, a well-rounded body of knowledge 
upon which the social worker may build includes 
not only sociology but also anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and psychology. 
As Karl de Schweinitz, in his “Education for 
Social Security,” has put it: “Some of the cate- 
gories of our subject matter fall wholly within 
one department; others involve several . . . social 
security [as a social institution] would in many 
institutions, draw upon economics and sociology; 
...the individual involves both anthropology 
and psychology [as well as sociology]. To offer 
the student the most satisfactory educational 
experience, integration would be necessary.’’® 

Second, there may be some danger of pointing 
all sociology courses toward social work. Yet 
the majority of students in sociology courses will 
not be going into social work. Some will indicate 
a special interest in teaching and research; others 
will be in the way of preprofessional preparation 
for law, medicine, engineering, personnel ad- 
ministration, social planning. All, including the 
student whose major interest is social work, should 
receive a thorough grounding in sociology. 

There is also a danger of students’ getting the 
impression that sociology and social work are 
synonomous. This impression is held by many 
faculty members in other departments of instruc- 
tion. So, too, many undergraduates already have 
this impression, particularly since there is the 
tendency in some institutions to make little dis- 
tinction, on the undergraduate level, between 
pre-professional and professional courses. It 
is hard to draw the line, particularly when students 
participate in the programs and activities of 
social agencies. For this reason, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the place in the 


19 Reprinted from The Educational Record (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Thé American Council on Education, 
April 1944), p. 12. 
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curriculum which should be held by the courses 
often termed social technology—child welfare, 
juvenile delinquency, criminology and penology, 
problems of the family, community organization, 
and others. Sociology may be purposive and 
directed toward social action but this is certainly 
not its major function. Nevertheless, “social 
work is a particular concern of the sociologist 
because it becomes the work discipline through 
which the truths of sociological research are ap- 
plied.”™ 

Finally, the increasing importance of a closer 
relationship between sociology and social work 


© Howard W. Odum, Understanding Society, chap. 
26 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947). 
In press. 


is reflected in the contemporary world where, 
more than ever, the understanding and resolving 
of cultural differences lie at the heart of many 
of our problems. The recognition and under- 
standing of diverse cultures and personalities; 
the appreciation of differences in heritage and 
experience; the giving of full opportunity to in- 
dividuals and minority cultures, and the integra- 
tion of all these into some newer and better 
cooperative society loom large on the horizon 
of tomorrow’s social attainments. The sociologist 
and social worker may well be prepared better 
than others to understand the real meaning of 
planning and decentralization, of organization 
and integration, and of giving some sort of social 
morale in an age of science. 


THE ALCOHOLIC—A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY* 


JOSEPH HIRSH 
Research Council on Problems of Alcobol 


OME years ago Surgeon General Thomas 

Parran of the United States Public Health 

Service formulated the following definition of 
a public health problem. He said, “Whenever a 
disease is so widespread in the population, so se- 
rious in its effects, so costly in its treatment, that the 
individual unaided cannot deal with it himself, it 
becomes a public health problem.”” The problems 
of alcohol and especially its most dramatic com- 
ponent, alcoholism, qualify in each category of this 
definition. 

Alcoholism is not only a major public health 
problem, but an important social problem. As 
such, it has been identified in terms of the costs of 
hospitalization, wage loss, accident rates, and as 
causal factors in crime, divorce, delinquency, 
venereal diseases, and a host of other problems. 
But our knowledge of these factors and of their 
interrelationships with alcoholism is as general and 
descriptive as is our knowledge of the alcoholic 
himself. 

The alcoholic has been defined as the product of 
a disruptive social and family environment. He 
has been described as a neurotic, fear-ridden 
hysteric with compulsive behavior. All at the 


* Delivered at the General Session: 76th Annual 
Congress of Correction, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Friday, October 4, 1946. 


same time, he has been described as an escapist, an 
introvert, an extravert, and by a score of other 
symbols which attempt to delineate him in terms 
of the milieu of which he is an end result, the proc- 
ess of which he is a part, and the products which 
he creates. The literature attempts to tell us what 
the alcoholic is, what has made him what he is, and 
why, and how he créates and recreates his own 
problems. It has succeeded only in a small way. 

What little knowledge we have has been gained 
in recent years. We do know that alcoholism is a 
disease or disease complex. Though this view was 
suggested as far back as 150 years ago, unhappily 
there are those in the medical profession and far 
greater numbers in the laity who have yet to ac- 
cept this judgment. Many still regard alcoholism 
in the same terms as the venereal diseases were 
regarded not so long ago, as a moral, ethical or 
religious problem, Many regard alcoholism as a 
personal and volitional problem, as they regarded 
the venereal diseases. When people begin to 
realize that with our present knowledge the al- 
coholic, and particularly the alcoholic we refer to 
as the compulsive drinker, can no more prevent 
himself from drinking than he can prevent the 
development of cancer, then and only then shall 
we achieve the kind of support necessary for 
effective control and treatment. 
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Until alcohol is proved either casually or directly 
related to some visible or insidious disease like 
cancer—which is unlikely—there is little chance 
that the human race will stop drinking beverages 
containing it. And the fact that some people be- 
come acutely and chronically ill from the use of 
these beverages will no more prevent them from 
using them than dyspepsia will stop people from 
eating. 

The test of experience has taught us that we 
cannot effectively legislate the problems of al- 
coholism out of existence. The prohibition fiasco 
proved itself a failure. Never in the history of the 
United States were seeds of crime and disrespect 
for law more widely sown or more deeply planted 
than during that period. Never before was social 
pathology so general, so lightly looked upon and 
encouraged. And alcoholism as a medical prob- 
lem was almost as widespread as it is today. 

We must assume, if we are to work with max- 
imum effectiveness, that alcohol is here to stay. 
In most areas of the United States, the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages is sanctioned 
by law. Fifty million social drinkers sanction it. 
So long as they do not come in conflict with society, 
they are no concern of ours. But there are others 
—two and a quarter million intemperate drinkers 
who do come in conflict with the law from time to 
time, who are problems to their families and friends 
and employers, and three quarters of a million 
alcoholic addicts in need of medical care—who 
are our concern. 

It is this group which is to the manufacturers 
and sellers of alcohol, what the careless pedestrian, 
the irresponsible or ill driver is to the automobile 
industry. The fact that we have traffic accidents 
and traffic fatalities would certainly not suggest 
the outlawing of the automobile, industry. In 
these days of increasing automobile production and 
of increasing numbers of drivers, we are concerned 

‘not with the prohibition of automobiles but rather 
with better road construction, more efficient traffic 
signals, more effective warning signs at inter- 
sections and other critical places along the high- 
ways, adequate preparation of drivers for the 
socially responsible tasks of driving. Likewise, 
we citizens, including the manufacturers of distilled 
spirits, recognizing the unassailable fact that 
alcoholism is a medical problem, might more 
realistically solve it by the intelligent education of 
drinkers, by discovering the danger points along 
the drinking road, by the establishment of warning 
signs and signals along this road, and for those un- 


fortunates who have their alcoholic accidents, by 
the establishment of the best facilities and med- 
ical care for their treatment and rehabilitation and 
the prevention of recurrence of such accidents. 

Initially, the lack of progress in the prevention, 
control, and treatment of the venereal diseases 
resulted largely from the fact that the public re- 
garded them as moral rather than medical diseases. 
The early attempts at legislation in this field failed 
because of the moral onus. And I suspect that 
Prohibition failed because it was an attempt to 
legislate morality. And that is a thing we have 
never been able todo. Like the venereal diseases, 
alcoholism must have a tangible focus other than 
morality. Unless we accept alcoholism as a 
medical rather than moral issue, we shall never be 
able to rally the medical, sociological, spiritual, and 
legal forces necessary to its solution. We cannot 
do it the other way round. 

With medical perspective on this problem, we 
can then take the next step. The vast literature 
to the contrary, we do not know very much about 
alcoholism and the alcoholic. We do not know 
why men drink, why some drink more than others, 
why some drink to excess. We do not know why 
some men react to alcohol as they do to a poison. 
We do not know what personality types are most 
prone to develop alcoholism and under what con- 
ditions. We do not know whether heredity is a 
factor in the development of alcoholism. We do 
not know why some people, for example, develop 
delirium tremens and others do not; why some 
constitutions can stand terrific bouts of drinking 
over a period of 30 or 40 years and not crack up 
while others who begin heavy drinking at 45, let 
us say, are dead in a few years. And until we have 
the answers to these and a thousand more questions 
I could pose, the likelihood of a sound approach to 
the problems of alcoholism is remote indeed. 
Public participation and support of research are 
urgent and continuing. 

It may be stated almost categorically that 
meager as is our knowledge of the alcoholic, our 
understanding of his treatment is equally slight. 
In a recent medical facilities survey, conducted 
by the Committee on Public-Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine and sponsored by the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol,! inquiry 


1 “A Survey of Facilities for the Care and Treatment 
of Alcoholism in New York City,” by the Committee 
on Public Health Relations of The New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Quart. Jaur. Stud. Alcohol, v. 7, 
No. 3 (December 1946). 
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was made of the types of therapy suggested by 
physicians in the management of acute intoxication 
and chronic alcoholic addiction. Approximately 
twenty percent of those queried had no idea and 
no experience in handling either type of case. If 
this alone is an index of medical knowledge of/or 
attitudes toward alcoholism and the alcoholic, the 
need for greater knowledge and understanding is 
clear. Only part of it is a professional problem— 
to be solved by doctors themselves through ex- 
perimental and clinical research, medical ed- 
ucation, and standardization of treatment. By 
far the greater part is a public problem expressed in 
stimulating and in supporting the profession in 
these tasks. 

We must face the facts. We do not know very 
much about alcoholism. We don’t know how to 
treat the alcoholic effectively, And more, we have 
all too few facilities in which to care for him. 
With very few exceptions, public hospitals will not 
accept the alcoholic as a medical patient, and when 
they do so it is because there are associated psy- 
chiatric conditions. Voluntary and private hos- 
pitals are equally remiss. In the main, the jail is 
the hospital for the non-psychotic alcoholic. And 
you know far better than I that the jail was never 
intended to function as does the Baltimore City 
Jail, for example—forty percent jail and sixty per- 
cent chronic hospital. We need knowledge—to 
be gained through research. We need hospitals— 
to be gained through your pressure, through 
public pressure. Without it we cannot hope to 
gain even that measure of success we have achieved 
for the victims of narcotic addiction. 

With active public interest in the problems of 
alcoholism and support of work in this field, the 
Federal Government and especially the U. S. 
Public Health Service might be encouraged to 
utilize funds for the treatment and hospitalization 
of alcoholics. The government might be en- 
couraged to offer grants-in-aid to the States for the 
amelioration of this public health problem. 

Another Federal agency concerned with this 
problem is the Veterans’ Administration. In 1941, 
for example, Veterans’ Administration authorities 
in California reported that approximately thirty- 
five percent of the admissions to their general 
hospitals were acutely intoxicated or chronically 
addicted alcoholics. While I have no more recent 
statistical information, when I served as Director 


of Medical Administration for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the State of New York, the problem 
of alcoholism in our general, mental, and tuber- 
culosis hospitals was of such magnitude as to cause 
us considerable concern. From my talks with 
wardens, I know how much concern our alcoholic 
veterans are causing them. Might not their and 
the public purpose be better served by encouraging 
the Veterans’ Administration to establish research 
and treatment centers in Veterans’ hcespitals? 

These are some of the broad issues. The 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol? is en- 
gaged in the more intimate details. The Council 
serves as a clearing house for scientific information; 
as an evaluating organization for researches under- 
taken in this field and as a stimulating, sponsoring, 
and underwriting agency for research. Presently, 
its locus of emphasis is being shifted in the direction 
of treatment facilities and particularly in the 
establishment of model alcoholic centers. It has 
already established a pilot plan and is presently 
working with two large medical school hospitals to 
set this plan in operation. Initially, in both these 
hospitals, the plan will run for five years and, in- 
tegrating as it does research, treatment (both in- 
patient and out-patient), rehabilitation and 
follow-up, will serve as the model for communities 
all over the country. In part it may provide the 
answer for those who seek care. It will not provide 
the answer for those who must be committed to 
care. That group is a governmental responsibility 
at all levels. But the needs of both groups can be 
met through enlightened public interest and strong 
public support of research and of the first steps in 
the establishment of alcoholic centers. 


2The Research Council on Problems of Alcohol 
was organized in the summer of 1937 and incorporated 
in Washington, D. C., in January 1938. Accepted 
that year as an associated society of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the parent 
association stated that: “While the Council, in its 
work on alcoholism, has the moral and financial support 
of individuals and organizations representing various 
and different points of view in respect to the use of 
alcohol, it has no connection with any prohibition or 
reform movement, or with any repeal agency or liquor 
organization. It is made up primarily of scientists 
whose sole purpose is to conduct an unbiased study of 
the relation of alcohol to the health of the individual 
and the welfare of society and to disseminate the re- 
sults of its study in a socially useful manner.” 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and cheo- 
ties; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and mectings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 


ey special results of study and research. 
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COMPARISON OF FARM HOUSING FACTORS 
AMONG THE STATES* 


VERNON DAVIES 
University of Mississippi 


aim of this study was to investigate the 
interrelationship of selected factors char- 
acteristic of farm dwellings in the United 
States as presented in the 1940 Federal Census.! 
Data were chosen for analysis on the basis of 
availability and what appeared to be their use- 
fulness in determining trends and regional patterns 
in the housing segment of rural culture. The 
view was held that the general correlation of farm 
housing indices coupled with temporal and sec- 
tional comparisons might prove of value to 
students interested in a further analysis of rural 
housing problems and to agencies and persons 
concerned with the task of improving the relatively 
inferior condition of farm dwellings as they exist 
at present. 


NATURE OF THE DATA 


A few comments are in order regarding the data 
used. Of the 13 factors employed in the analysis, 
8 have reference to material traits, namely, rooms, 
electric lights, mechanical refrigeration, radios, 
private baths, flush toilets, running water piped 
inside, and central heating. Rooms are, of course, 
a universal characteristic of housing and the re- 
maining seven material traits are generally ac- 
cepted as necessary or desirable with the possible 
exception of central heating. The extent to which 
the latter facility is considered necessary obviously 


* Accepted as paper No. 572, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which sponsored the research. 

1 The data used in this study were obtained from the 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, Housing, Vol. 
II, General Characteristics, U. S. Summary, 1940. 
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depends on the level to which winter temperatures 
descend in a given area. Among farm families of 
the extreme South such equipment is apparently 
regarded as non-essential or too expensive in terms 
of the special benefits to be derived from it, or is 
simply not used as a matter of habit or tradition, as 
less than one percent of the farm homes in the tier 
of the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico are 
equipped to furnish central heat.? 

Two factors, size of household and number of 
persons per room, have a direct bearing on the 
adequacy of housing, no matter where it may be 
located. These two factors, along with the eight 
just mentioned are all tangible and subject to easy 
enumeration. Data presented in the census of the 
three remaining items,—age of dwelling, monthly 
rental value and the need for major repairs—are 
to an extent based on opinions and estimates and 
are therefore less reliable. 

The age of a dwelling was determined according 
to the year in which the construction of the building 
was originally completed. The enumerator was 
instructed to obtain this information from the 
owner, tenant, or a well-informed neighbor. If 
the exact year was not obtainable, the enumerator 
was requested to enter the approximate year based 
on available information and observation. Some 
inaccuracies are bound to enter into this procedure. 

The rental value of tenant-occupied farm houses 
was estimated For owner-occupied dwellings the 
monthly rental was given as “one percent of their 
reported value (less 50 cents to adjust to rental 
intervals).”* Where a unit was vacant the enu- 


2 Tbid., p. 107. 
* Tbid., p. 4. 
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merator entered the estimated monthly rental 
value of the house, unfurnished, based on the rental 
of similar units. While the rental value of farm 
homes was derived from estimates and the latter 
are certain to vary according to the person doing 
the appraising, averages of a large number of such 
estimates probably possess some measure of 
validity. 

Enumerators were asked to specify that a dwel- 
ling was in need of major repairs when “parts of the 
structure such as floors, plaster, walls or founda- 
tions required repairs or replacements, the con- 
tinued neglect of which would impair the soundness 
of the structures and create a hazard as a place of 
residence.’’* Use of this definition would not yield 
fully reliable results since observers would vary in 
their judgment as to what constitutes soundness in 
the structure of a house. Some might be overly 
critical whereas others might not be critical enough. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that these 
differences would tend to cancel where thousands 
of cases are involved. 

With these limitations in view, !t seemed evident 
that a comparison of the age, rental value, oc- 
cupancy, state of repair, and equipment of farm 
homes, in terms of state averages, would funish 
significant clues concerning the nature and direc- 
tion of changes that are occurring and at the same 
time show the contemporary distribution of hous- 
ing traits and trait complexes. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


In Table 1 the states are ranked according to 
occupancy, size, age, facilities, and state of repair 
of farm dwellings in 1940. Utah, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and the Southern 
States rank high in number of persons per house- 
hold. The ranking made by North Dakota and 
Minnesota may be due to some extent to farm 
labor living in the homes of their employers there, 
but in saying this a number of questions are ob- 
viously left unanswered. High fertility accounts, 
in large part, for the ranking made by the other 
states referred to above. The states with a low 
median number of persons per household are pretty 
well scattered over the eastern, mid- and far- 
western section of the nation. Nevada and the 
Pacific Coast States are noteworthy in this con- 
nection, since they have, as a group, the lowest 
median number of persons per household of any of 
the states in the union. 


* Ibid. 
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TABLE 1 
BANKING VALUE BY States AccoRDING To Occupancy, 
Size, AGr, Facruitres, AND STATE OF REPAIR 
oF Farm Dwe tuinc Units, 1940 
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* Based on unweighted mean of percentages of farm 
houses in each state having electricity, mechanical 
refrigeration, radios, private flush toilets, private baths, 
and central heating. 

Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Housing, Vol. II, Gen. Char. U. S., Summary, 1940. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
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Over-crowding of farm dwelling units is most 
concentrated in the Southeast although New Mex- 
ico and Arizona rank high in this regard, possibly 
due in considerable part to farm families of Indian 
and Latin American stock living in these two 
states. The least degree of over-crowding in farm 
homes is to be found in states located in the North- 
east and Midwest. Farm houses with a large 
number of rooms are largely concentrated in the 
Northeast whereas small farm dwelling units are 
proportionately most numerous in the South, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Wyoming. 

The data indicate that size of farm dwelling is 
related in part to time of original settlement, as 
New York and the New England states have, on an 
average, the largest farm homes in the nation, 
while Nevada and the Pacific Coast states, the 
region where the frontier finally came to an end, 
have, in general, the smallest farm homes. Tem- 
perature must also be considered as a factor in 
helping to determine the size of dwellings. People 
living in a relatively warm zone can spend a greater 
part of their time outdoors which may, in turn, 
cause them to feel less of a need for large, spacious 
houses. This, along with differences in cultural 
background and economic status, may be in large 
part responsible for the fact that southern farm 
homes are generally smaller than those located in 
the North. Farm homes with proportionately 
high rental value are mostly located in the North- 
east, farm houses in the South being at the opposite 
extreme on this item. 

Relatively old farm dwellings are most numerous 
in the Northeast, the same being true of the pro- 
portion of farm homes not needing major repairs. 
Most of the twelve states reporting a relatively 
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small median age of farm dwellings are located 
west of the Mississippi River, the exceptions being 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. Ten of the 
twelve states where farm homes are most in need of 
major repair are situated in the South, the other 
two being Kansas and North Dakota. The 
twelve states reporting the highest mean per- 
centage of farm housing facilities* include New 
York, Pennsylvania, Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
and all the New England states except Maine. 
The twelve states with the lowest mean percentage 
of facilities include New Mexico, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Kentucky, and all the states east of 
Texas and south of Kentucky except Florida. 


CORRELATION OF DATA 


Intercorrelation of twelve of the housing indices 
included in this study are shown in Table 2. All 
of the coefficients are zero-order Pearsonian. 
Some of these correlations call for special comment. 
It will be observed that size of farm house is 
negatively correlated with size of farm household. 
While the coefficient is not large, r = —.29, the 
very fact that it is negative is of itself significant. 
Relatively large farm families living on uneconomic 
farm units no doubt help to account for this re- 
sult. In view of the inverse association between 
the size of farm house and size of farm family, it is 
according to expectation that there should be a 
high negative correlation, r = —.92, between size 
of farm dwelling and overcrowding (the latter 
being defined as 1.51 or more persons per room). 
It may be noted in this connection that farm homes 
in some states are characterized by a fairly high 
ratio of persons per room despite the fact that 
farm families in these states are, on an average, 
relatively small. Thus, California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and Washington rank 48th, 47th, 46th, and 
45th respectively among the states in (median) 
size of household, while they rank 25th, 28th, 22nd, 
and 29th respectively in percentage of overcrowd- 
ing in farm homes. It is evident that while farm 
families are relatively small in these states, many 
of these families live in houses having such a small 
number of rooms that actual overcrowding results. 
The “run of attention” toward small farm homes in 
the more recently settled areas may be partially a 
result of the diffusion of the “small family ideal”’ 
among the farm population and this, in turn, has 
lessened the need for constructing large farm 


homes. 


5 See Footnote to Table 1. 
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Turning now to a brief mention of some of the 
other relationships, it will be seen from Table 2 
that the number of persons per farm house is 
negatively correlated with rental value, electric 
lighting, mechanical refrigeration, plumbing facil- 
ities, and central heating. This is consistent 
with a well-recognized pattern that the larger the 
family the more likely it is to have an inferior 
economic status which, among other things, will be 
reflected in the equipment and quality of the 
houses these families occupy. Size of household 


The negative correlation between the “need 
for major repairs” and size of farm house, r = 
—.47, and a similar inverse relation between the 
“need for major repairs” and age of farm dwellings, 
r = -—.43, merit some attention. Apparently 
older farm houses were built not only larger but 
much more substantially as well, not ignoring the 
fact that people of superior economic status gen- 
erally live in larger dwellings and are better able to 
and likely more inclined to keep them in repair. 
The superiority of older farm dwellings is re- 


TABLE 2 
CoRRELATION MATRIX 
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* Applies to all dwelling units. Unstarred items apply only to occupied units. 


is also negatively correlated with age of farm house 
and the latter variable is positively correlated with 
all the “favorable” items used in the analysis. 
The only two items with which the number of 
persons per household is positively related are 
overcrowding, r = .51, and the “need for major 
repairs,” r= —.54. 


* The inverse relation between the size of household 
and the use of central heat is considerably less pro- 
nounced than is the case with the other items listed, 
but too much importance should not be attached to this 
since, in the extreme South, where large families are 
typical, farm houses are not so much in need of central 
heating as elsewhere in the nation. 


flected in the fact that age and estimated monthly 
rentals are rather closely correlated, r = .76. 
In order to determine more precisely the relation- 
ship between age and rental value the partial cor- 
relation technique was used with the results shown 
in Table 3. 

When the factor “need for major repairs’’ is 
held constant the correlation between rental 
value and age of farm dwellings, .76 is reduced to 
.72, When the factor “running water piped in- 
side”? is controlled the coefficient falls to .64. 


7The reason for using the factor “running water 
piped inside” in this connection is that it is highly cor- 
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When number of rooms is controlled the coef- 
ficient drops to .21, and when all three independent 
variables (state of repair, running water, and size 
of farm house) are held constant, the coefficient 
becomes .15. This analysis suggests that, while 
state of repair and the possession of facilities are 
contributing factors, older farm homes are valued 
more mainly because of factors associated with 
largeness in size. The data available for this 
study do not include the latter set of factors 
but the possibility exists and is supported by a good 
deal of observation that older and larger farm 
houses are more sturdily built than is character- 
istic of more recent housing construction on farms 
and elsewhere. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION OF AGE AND RENTAL VALUE OF FARM 
DweELuiincs, UniTep States, 1940 
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Rental and | .76) Need of major repairs 72 
Age 
Rental and | .76| Running water piped inside | .64 
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Rental and | .76) Number of rooms 21 
Age 
Rental and | .76| Need of major repairs 15 
Age Running water piped inside 
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If these observations are typical, we are faced 
with the arresting fact that alongside notable ad- 
vances in farm technology and farm management 
practices, farm home construction appears to have 
undergone an actual decline in stability and 
quality. 

The explanation of this tendency, assuming that 
it exists, appears to be related, at least in part, toa 
factor associated with time of settlement, namely, 
the process which results in the consolidation of 
holdings into larger or more adequate farm units 
on which are likely to be found or built relatively 
superior dwellings. This process has obviously 





related with all the other facilities included in this 
analysis, as shown in Table 2, except central heating 
and here the relationship is moderately high, R = 
.62. “Running water piped inside” is thus a reason- 
ably good index of ‘“‘modern” conveniences in general 
in farm dwellings. 


had a longer time to operate in the East than in the 
West. The fact that the East was settled first is 
thus consistent with the favorable position shown 
by a number of the eastern states in the ranking of 
farm housing items as shown in Table 1. More- 
over, taking the nation as a whole, the best land 
was usually settled first, and the farms located on 
such land have yielded incomes which have made 
possible the construction of more spacious and 
substantial housing in comparison with farms 
located at a later date on less desirable land. It 
may be also pointed out that lumber of superior 
quality was cheaper and more plentiful during 
earlier times. Earlier farmers were less specialized 
and probably more inclined to do 4 part or all of 
the actual work of construction on their homes, 
thus saving in labor costs. The latter in turn have 
become progressively higher during more recent 
years, making it more expensive for farmers 
along with others to obtain adequate housing. 
Coupled with this is the fact that much of the 
period between World War I and World War II 
was a time of agricultural depression. Land 
speculation and the rise of tenancy may also be 
assumed to have been contributing factors. Fi- 
nally, the years since the passing of the frontier 
have witnessed a noticeable and perhaps increas- 
ing amount of unrest among farm people which 
may have caused them to have less of a desire to 
“build to last” as compared with their forefathers. 


SUMMARY 


It may be noted by way of summary that the 
analysis of the Census inventory of farm housing 
traits, considered in terms of state averages, re- 
veals well-defined state and regional differences. 
In general, it may be said that farm families living 
in the Northeast and in the Pacific Coast States 
are the best housed whereas the Southern States 
occupy an inferior position in this respect. Cor- 
relation of the various idices used in the analysis 
indicate a moderate inverse relationship between 
size of farm household and size of farm house, and 
a fairly high direct association between size of 
household and overcrowding, lack of facilities, 
and need for major repair of farm dwellings. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy finding is that older 
farm houses are larger, better equipped, and in a 
superior state of repair. In attempting to account 
for these results, reference was made to time of 
settlement, sectional differences in temperature, 
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economic differentials, diffusion of the small 
family ideal, changes in the availability and price 
of better quality lumber, increases in construction 
costs, land speculation and the rise of tenure, 
agricultural depression and perhaps a growing un- 


rest in the farm population. The actual relation- 
ship of these factors to the stability and quality of 
farm home construction remains to be demon- 
strated. This study was too limited in scope to be 
more than suggestive. 


SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENTIALS IN THE SCHOOLING OF YOUTH 
WITHIN THE REGIONS AND COMMUNITY-SIZE GROUPS 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University of Kentucky 


HE American high school was inaugurated 
more than a century ago, and it has become 
an increasingly vital element in national 
life, especially during the last generation. Yet it 
was 1945 before the census provided data making it 
possible to appraise the utilization of the high 
school by various social strata. It is now possible 
to analyze the relation of educational attainment 
to certain social characteristics of individuals or 
families. Hitherto the closest approximation to 
such an analysis was a comparison of school at- 
tendance in prosperous and in poor states. 
The association of school grade attained by 
children with the social status of their families may 
be estimated from the newly prepared census data. 
Rental value of home, known to be closely related 
to income, reflects social class position and is here 
used as an index of class. For each of seven rental 
groups the census tabulates the distribution of 
number of school grades completed against each of 
the following items: sex, race (native white and 
Negro), census region, community-size group, and 
single years of age from 7 through 17, Farm dwel- 


* University of Kentucky Publications in Sociology, 
n.s. #1. 

1 Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940. Population. Education. ‘ Ed- 
ucational Attainment of Children by Rental Value of 
Home,” 1945 (edited by Joel Williams). The states 
included in each census region are: North: N. Eng., 
N. Y., Pa., N. J., O., Mich., Ind., Ill, Wis., Minn., 
Mo., Ia., N. D., S. D., Kans., Neb. South: Del., Md., 
W. Va., Va., N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., 
Tenn., Ky., Ark., Tex., Okla. West: Wash., Ore., 
Calif., Idaho, Nev., Mont., Wyo., Col., Utah, Ariz., 
N. Mex. 


lers are omitted because the rental values of 
their homes are indeterminate. 

This paper deals with social class differentials in 
schooling completed by native white children aged 
17, whether or not the children were still in school 
and regardless of their prospects for continued 
education. This is the highest age for which data 
were tabulated in the volume used; it is above the 
ages during which school attendance is highest, and 
it is near the typical age at graduation for those 
who finish high school. It should be kept in mind 
that the data on which this paper is based refer 
to grades of schooling completed and not to re- 
tardation. 


MEAN YEARS OF COMPLETED SCHOOLING BY RENTAL 
GROUP, REGION, AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


The American people had taken long strides to- 
ward their ideal of universal secondary education 
when the average 17 year old white boy in 1940 
had completed 9.7 and his sister 10.1 years of 
schooling.* But these averages conceal important 
variations among the regions, sizes of community, 
and social classes of our heterogeneous country. 


? Cities of the same size within a region may differ 
considerably in the trait studied, as may individual 
families living in different places.but paying the same 
rental. Computational procedures determined the 
use of means as averages in this paper. Medians 
would run a major fraction of a year higher, but our 
analysis of differentials is not disturbed seriously by 
the use of means. Rental groups include families 
owning their homes as well as those who rent. Large 
cities are those with 250,000 or more inhabitants; 
medium cities 25,000-250,000; small cities 2,500- 
25,000; in the text “‘villages” means rural non-farm 
population. 
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Seventeen year olds in the western region achieve 
the highest grade and those in the north do nearly 
as well, but the averages for southern children are 
consistently lowest. Within each region the means 
for larger communities exceed those for the smaller 
places, though the three categories of cities are not 
far apart; villages show up especially poorly. 
Differentials in schooling among social classes or 
rental groups are considerably greater than those 
between regions or communities. The range 
coverered by the means of the regions is 1.0 years 
for boysand 0.8 year for girls. The range of the 
means among community-size groups is 1.1 years 
for boys and 0.7 year for girls. Among rental 
groups, however, the range is more than twice as 
great (boys, 2.5; girls, 2.3). The superior accom- 


‘plishment of girls over boys increases as we go 


down the rental scale, especially in the South. 
The “universal high school” is not yet universal. 
In communities of all sizes and in all regions school- 
ing attained is greater in high status than in low 
status groups. 
crease progressively from one rental group to 
another—and, especially among boys, at an 
accelerating rate. Seventeen year olds from the 
upper economic groups average about eleven years 
of schooling irrespective of region or size of com- 
munity. The status group differences are es- 


pecially marked in the South, which more than 


holds its own in educating children from homes at 
the higher rental levels. It drops behind the other 
regions, however, as we descend the income scale, 
until in the least prosperous families southern 
children lag one or one and a half grades. Within 
the South, the differences between the means of the 
top and the lowest rental categories exceed three 
years. Differences in the West are only slightly 
over two years and in the North 1.5 years. This 
regional contrast is of more than ordinary im- 
portance, because the lower rental groups contain a 
larger proportion of the total children in the South 
than in other regions. 

Th: South would be even more unlike other 
regions if one could allow for regional variations 
in rentals paid for equivalent housing. Thus, if 


the $15-19 rental group in the South were set. 


against the $20-29 group in the North, the ap- 
parent handicap of southern children would be 
greater. 

It is possible to adjust partially for the pro- 
nounced divergences in rental distributions be- 
tween communities and regions. To do this, we 
divided each rental distribution of families into 


The mean grades completed de- 


four quarters. This enabled us to compare the 
mean grade completed by 17 year olds in the 
fourth of southern families paying the highest 
rents with that of children from the top fourth in 
northern large cities. 

The typical 17 year old American white boy in 
the wealthiest quarter of families in 1940 had 
completed 1.8 grades more than his fellow in the 
poorest quarter of families, the respective means 
being 10.5 and 8.7 years. For girls the compara- 
ble means were 10.7 and 9.1 and the difference 
1.6 years. None of the children in the highest 
rental quarter in any region completed less than 
ten grades and none of the northern or western 
children in the lowest rental quarter less than 
nine years. But southern children from homes 
in the lowest quarter of rentals averaged less 
than 8.5 years (and boys in villages and smaller 
cities less than 7.5 grades). The advantage of 
boys from prosperous families over those from 
poor families was signally largest in the South 
(3.0 years), least in the North (1.1), and inter- 
mediate in the West (1.6); among girls the differ- 
ences were respectively 2.7, 1.0, 1.5. At com- 
parable social positions the schooling of girls 
exceeds that of boys. 

Although the larger communities within each 
region tend to have a higher level of schooling at 
each equivalent-rental level, the disparity between 
villages and the smallest cities is the most no- 
ticeable. There is some tendency for these dif- 
ferences between communities and also between 
regions to be greater at the lower than at the 
upper rental levels. 

Certain contrasts between the South and the 
other regions are brought out more distinctly 
when we use these adjusted rental classes. In 
particular, the disadvantage of the lower half of 
families in the small cities of the South and that 
of the lower three-quarters of families in southern 
villages is revealed. We may conclude that in the 
upper half of the economic distribution (or the 
upper quarter only, in villages) 17 year old 
southern children average as many grades as 
residents elsewhere, but that, among those in the 
lower half of the rental distribution, the non- 
southern children have considerably better edu- 
cational attainment. 


PROPORTIONS OF CHILDREN ATTAINING HIGH LEVELS 
OF SCHOCLING 


Differences in mean years of schooling great 
enough to affect the careers of a large segment of 
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the population have thus been observed among 
the several social classes in communities of every 
size in each region of the country. In attempting 
to probe behind the averages we chose to compare 
the percentages of 17 year old youth who had com- 
pleted eleven or more grades. Individuals in this 
upper academic category presumably will finish 
high school and many of them will enter college.* 

Some readers may be startled to discover that 
the range of percentages in (extended) Table 1 is 
from 9 to 89 (and from 12 to 75 in the table shown). 
Only one 17 year old out of ten had completed 
eleven grades in some region-social class-com- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF 17 YeaR Oxtp Waite Boys Com- 
PLETING 11 on More Years or ScHooxine, 1940, 
BY Reoion, Size oF COMMUNITY, AND RENTAL 
VALUE oF Home 


























NORTH SOUTH WEST 
RENTAL GROUP 7 
Large} Vil- | Large} Vil- | Large! Vil- 
Cities | lages | Cities} lages | Cities} lage: 
Total 48.2 (37.3 |38.4 |27.7 |53.4 |35.9 
$75+ 70.8 |63.5 166.4 |75.0 |75.4 |63.6 
50-74 63.3 (58.3 [51.1 |66.7 |65.6 |67.3 
30-49 52.7 |48.3 |46.1 |51.9 |59.1 |48.8 
20-29 41.5 |42.3 |38.4 |48.3 |48.3 |48.7 
15-19 30.7 |37.2 |26.7 |38.4 |42.3 |36.8 
10-14 25.6 |35.5 |18.5 |28.2 |24.6 {31.2 
-10 26.4 26.2 |12.5 |16.0 [18.5 |22.4 
Regional Grand 
Average...... 43.7 34.0 44.8 














munity components of the population, while in 
other components more than eight persons in 
ten had progressed that far. For the whole 
nation, two-fifths of the boys and half of the girls 
had completed eleven grades. The South trails 
the other regions by about ten percentage points. 

Among the communities of different size the 
larger cities show up best, but only the villages 
diverge markedly from all other places. Con- 


*To economize space in this and the following 
section of the paper, we present only the data for boys 
in large cities and villages (condensed Tables 1 and 2). 
Comments in the text and the variance analysis, how- 
ever, relate to the extended tables containing seven 
rental and four community size categories for each 
region and sex. The total columns are weighted aver- 


ages. 


trasts among social classes overshadow community 
and regional differences. Taking all the nation’s 
17 year olds together, 70 percent of the boys and 
79 percent of the girls from families in the highest 
economic bracket completed at least eleven 
grades. At the other end of the status scale only 
19 percent of the boys and 27 percent of the girls 
met this standard. This sharp gradient of 
schooling with economic level marks every size 
of community in each region, most definitely in 
the South and least definitely in the North. 
Within each separate rental group, however, 
small communities have about as large a proportion 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF 17 YEAR Op WHITE Boys Com- 
PLETING Not More THAN 8 YEARS OF SCHOOLING, 
1940, By REeGIon, S1zE OF COMMUNITY, AND RENTAL 
VALUE OF HoME 












































NORTH SOUTH WEST 
RENTAL GROUP 
Large; Vil- | Large} Vil- | Large| Vil- 
Cities | lages | Cities} lages | Cities} lages 
Total 15.2 |24.5 |23.4 |42.9 | 6.9 |22.9 
$75+- 5.9 | 4.7/0.9/} 2.9/1.5] 0 
50-74 6.8 {11.1 | 5.3 | 9.6 | 1.6] 5.5 
30-49 11.1 11.3 |10.8 |12.6 | 4.1 | 5.4 
20-29 18.4 |18.2 (24.6 |15.8 | 7.7 |11.8 
15-19 26.9 |20.4 |36.0 |25.5 {10.6 |15.7 
10-14 31.0 {25.5 |45.2 |36.3 |21.3 |24.4 
-10 35.6 {37.1 {58.0 |58.9 {25.9 |38.2 
Regional Grand 
Average...... 17.9 33.5 14.7 





of children progressing through eleven grades by 
age 17 as do larger places, and in the South the 
smaller communities excel the larger. 

Judged by the indexes used in this study, the 
South clearly is not educating its children as well 
as the other regions when the regions are compared 
as blocs. True, southern children from the more 
prosperous families are not handicapped. In 
terms of aggregates of population affected this 
qualification is not important, however, since so 
large a proportion of southern children are to be 
found in the lowest rental groups. The West 
also lags behind the North at the lowest economic 
level. 

Turning now to the variance analysis (Table 3) 
for a more precise test of the relationships dis- 
cussed above, it is quite clear, first of all, that the 
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bulk of the “sum of squares” of the variation 
among percentages in each region is to be allocated 
to the factor of rental differences—over 90 percent 
in each case. That this proportion is somewhat 
lower in the South than elsewhere does not prove 
that economic differences have less influence on 
education in the South, since both the total “‘sum 
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total variance, (2) the variance between rental 
groups, (3) the variance between sizes of com- 
munity, and (4) the variance of the “remainder’’ 
would all be approximately equal. The sum of 
squares for the ‘‘remainder” is that part of the 
total variation unexplained by variations in 
rental class and community size; i.e., the variance 





















































TABLE 3 
VARIANCE ANALYSIS 
MALES FEMALES 
North South West North South West 
Percentages Completing 11 + Grades 
Sum of Squares—Total....... as. Seek 6,677.23 {12,168.85 |10,424.62 | 7,583.75 |14,119.41 | 9,569.89 
Between Rentals.................... 6,495.68 {11,391.76 | 9,803.43 | 7,144.55 |12,777.84 | 9,128.29 
Between Communities............... 9.78 481.73 33.70 112.60 | 1,024.11 8.14 
ONIN 55 ie cic opens GE 171.76 295.36 587.49 326.59 317.45 433.46 
Variances—Total (df 27)............... 247.30 450.70 386.10 280.88 522.94 354.44 
Between Rentals (df 6).............. 1,082.61 | 1,898.63 | 1,633.91 | 1,190.76 | 2,129.64 | 1,521.38 
Between Communities (df 3)......... 3.26 160.58 11.23 37.53 341.37 2.71 
Remainder (df 18).................. 9.54 16.41 32.64 18.14 17.64 24.08 
Between Rentals/Remainder........... 113.44 115.77 50.01 65.63 120.75 63.18 
Between Communities/Remainder...... 9.79 2.07 19.36 
Percentages Completing Not Over 8 Grades 
Sum of Squares—Total................ 3,250.81 {11,082.80 | 4,411.25 | 2,780.03 |10,165.08 | 4,091.54 
Between Rentals....................| 3,151.50 [10,711.33 | 3,842.52 | 2,660.37 | 8,505.47 | 3,803.36 
Between Communities............... 21.16 101.04 131.86 36.93 912.82 48.03 
PINE i. < cle « cin o's vxn dah SeSeiat 78.14 270.43 436.87 82.72 746.78 240.15 
Variances—Total (df 27)............... 120.40 410.47 163.38 102.96 376.48 151.54 
Between Rentals (df 6).............. $25.25 1 1,785.22 640.42 443.40 | 1,417.58 633.89 
Between Communities (df 3)......... 7.05 33.68 43.95 12.31 304.27 16.01 
Remainder (df 18).................. 4.34 15.02 24.27 4.60 41.49 13.34 
Between Rentals/Remainder........... 120.99 118.83 26.39 96.48 34.17 47.51 
Between Communities/Remainder...... 1.62 | 2.24 1.81 2.68 7.33 1.20 























F at 5%, 1%, 0.1%: Between rentals/Remainder (2.66, 4.01, 6.35). 
Between communities/Remainder (3.16, 5.09, 8.49). 


of squares” and the “sum of squares” by rental 
groups are largest in the South. 

Each of the variances shown in Table 3 may be 
viewed theoretically as an approximation to the 
variance of the total population, under the as- 
sumption that neither rental class nor community 
size is a significant factor associated with level of 
schooling (as measured here). If such an as- 
sumption were valid for each region then (1) the 


due to random and other factors not accounted 
for in the classifications used (except through 
possible interaction between the two). As the 
best available approximation to a measurement 
of variance due to purely random variations this 
“remainder” forms a basis for judging the signifi- 
cance of the rental class and community size 
factors. If all these variances were equal (within 
a given region and for a given sex), then the 
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variation attributed to rental class and to com- 
munity size would be no more than that to be 
expected as random variation. 

Comparison of the variances shows rental class 
in every case to be a highly significant factor 
related to children’s school attainment. The 
ratios of variance estimates based on the mean 
percentages by rental class to those based on the 
remainder are all far in excess of what would be 
expected by chance in 0.1 percent of the cases. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN PERCENTAGES AND ROOT MEAN SQUARE 
VARIATIONS OF PERCENTAGES ATTAINING 
Given LEVELS OF SCHOOLING 





ROOT MEAN SQUARE 
VARIATIONS OF 


PERCENTAGES 
MEAN 


PER- 
CENT- Among 
AGE* | All Per-| Amo: Com- 
cent- | Renta! | munity- 
ages | Groups| Size 

















Groups 
Percentages Completing Grade 11 + 
Males North........ 44.0 | 15.7 | 16.4) 0.7 
Soethic.....- 43.6 | 21.2 | 21.8] 4.8 
West.........| 47.0 | 19.6 | 20.2 | 1.3 
Females North........ 52. 16.8 | 17.2 | 2.3 


7 
South........ 54.1 | 22.9 | 23.1 | 7.0 
6 | 18.8 | 19.5 | 0.6 





Percentages Not Completing More Than Grade 8 

















Males North........} 18.1 | 11.0] 11.5] 1.0 
South........ 23.4 | 20.3 | 21.1 | 2.2 
Wet ihc 18S 1 12.86-92.6 1 2.5 
Females North........ 14.5 | 10.1 | 10.5 | 1.3 
RE 19.2 | 19.4 | 18.8] 6.6 
.. eee 9.8 | 12.3 | 12.6] 1.5 





*In this table every cell of extended Tables 1 and 
2, respectively, was given equal weight. 


Community size, on the other hand, seems to 
be a significant factor independent of rental 
class only in the South. In fact, for females in 
the West the variance based on the remainder is 
almost nine times that based on the means by 
community size, suggesting that the variance of the 
remainder for the West may include other im- 
portant non-random elements of variation.‘ 


*E.g., the inclusion of Spanish-Americans in the 
figures. 


The foregoing analysis indicates the degree of 
importance of rental class and of community size 
in relation to the total variability of percentages 
of 17 year olds completing eleventh grade. But 
the actual magnitudes of the variations stand out 
more distinctly in Table 4, which contains the 
standard deviations of (1) the whole population, 
(2) the mean percentages by rental groups, and 
(3) the mean percentages by community size. 

The standard deviations of the mean per- 
centages by rental class of 17 year olds completing 
eleventh grade range from 16.4 for northern boys 
to 23.1 for southern girls. They are in every 
case close to the standard deviations for the total 
population. The standard deviations of the 
mean percentages by community size are much 
smaller, ranging from 0.6 among females in the 
West to 7.0 among southern girls; only in the 
South do these latter values exceed 2.5 percentage 
points. 

This study of variation reveals a regional 
contrast not remarked in the foregoing variance 
analysis. High-level education appears to be 
less firmly and uniformly established as a culture 
trait in the South (or possibly in the West) than 
it is in the North. The ratios of variance shown 
in Table 3 conceal this fact, but it is evidenced 
in the sums of squares and total variance in that 
table and in the standard deviations of Table 4. 
A comparison of total variance between South 
and North may be tested. Thus for males the 
ratio is 450.70/247.30 or 1.82, which is slightly 
above the 5 percent level of significance. For 
females the ratio is 522.94/280.88 or 1.86. Where 
the trait of high education is less firmly established 
the amount of schooling will be more easily 
affected by miscellaneous factors not included in 
the classifications by rental group and community 
size.® 


5 Each cell is weighted equally in deriving the stand- 
ard deviations, as in the variance analysis. The actual 
variances of the means are, of course, smaller than the 
estimates of variance of the total population (Table 3) 
based on variations among the means. The standard 
deviations of Table 4 are the square roots of the re- 
spective actual variances. 

6 For this reason an inter-regional comparison of the 
ratios of Table 3 is questionable. The significance of 
rental class or of community size in the variation of 
educational levels is underestimated insofar as the 
variance of the “remainder” includes such non-random 
elements. 
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PROPORTIONS OF CHILDREN ATTAINING ONLY 
LOW LEVELS OF SCHOOLING 


We shall look now at the other side of the 
picture and examine the variations in percentages 
of children who have not completed more than 
eight years of schooling by age 17, again viewing 
these percentages as primarily measures of chances 
in life related to social class position. This pro- 
cedure is desirable because the correlation of the 
previous and the present percentages is not per- 
fect. Children who have not completed more 
than eight grades by age 17 are unlikely to finish 
high school or enter college.” 

Among the 84 region-rental-community cells 
in (extended) Table 2 the spread of percentages 
is from zero to 64. Thus two-thirds of the 17 
year olds in some segments of our population had 
not completed more than eight grades while in 
other localities or classes all had done so. Taking 
all the groups together, 21 percent of the boys and 
17 percent of the girls had not finished as many as 
nine grades. Among regions the disadvantage 
of the South is again brought out, expecially at the 
lower rental levels and regardless of community 
size. The southern (weighted) averages are 33.5 
percent for boys and 27.9 percent for girls, as 
against northern averages of 17.9 and 14.2 per- 
cent. Once more the western states lead with 
averages of 14.7 percent and 11.0 percent. 

Differences between various sizes of cities, 2s in 
the case of high attainment, were not large, but 
the rural villages (and western small cities) had 
appreciably larger proportions of children with 
slight education. Southern village children were 
particularly handicapped. Whether we consider 
high or low levels of school completion, the extreme 
cases are western large cities with the best record 
and southern villages with the poorest. 

The disadvantages suffered by youth in smaller 
communities and in the South partly reflect 
lower rental levels. Disparities among the eco- 
nomic levels far outweigh the community and 


7In this paper there is no discussion of the relative 
ability of children completing various amounts of 
schooling. Before anyone accepts what may appear to 
be the obvious conclusion of low schooling = low abil- 
ity he should read the following monograph, which 
tends to show that the level of ability of populations of 
pupils is unrelated to the proportion of school age 
children in school: F. H. Finch, Enrollment Increases 
and Changes in the Mental Level of the High School 
Population (Stanford University, 1946). 


regional variations. For the whole United States, 
only 4 percent of the boys and 3 percent of the 
girls in the group of families paying $75 or more 
rental had not completed over eight grades by 
age 17. At the lower end of the economic scale 
the comparable percentages were 48 and 42. 
The West shows up better than the other regions 
in each rental class except the lowest. The South 
surpasses the North (though not the West) in the 
top three or four rental categories; in the lower 
economic groups the southern performance is 
distinctly the poorest. 

Turning to the variance analysis of the propor- 
tions of children not completing over eight grades, 
the percentage of the total sum of squares to be 
allocated to rental differences is again very high, 
dropping into the 80’s only for western males and 
southern females. 

In the case of every sex and region the F-test 
shows rental class to be closely associated with the 
level of schooling. The ratios of variances 
(rentals/remainder) are far in excess of those 
required for a 0.1 percent level of significance. 
The “between community” variances are all 
larger than those for the remainder, indicating 
that among 17 year olds community size differ- 
ences are probably more closely associated with 
low than with high levels of schooling. Only in 
the case of southern girls, however, does this 
variance ratio exceed the 5 percent level of sig- 
nificance. 

The standard deviations of the percentages 
(Table 4) run consistently lower for both the total 
data and for the rental group means than was the 
case with the percentages completing grade 
eleven. But the means (Table 4) also are much 
lower for the percentages not completing more 
than the eighth grade. Hence the standard 
deviations are much larger relatively than those 
for the eleven year level. Dispersion among the 
percentages associated with community-size dif- 
ferences is again much more restricted than that 
connected with rental of home. At this low edu- 
cational level the community factor bulks larger 
in the South than in the other regions only for 
girls. For boys, variations associated with com- 
munity size are not very different from one region 
to another. 

These statistical studies of variation in per- 
centages of youth failing to complete as many as 
nine grades by age 17 provide additional and 
stronger evidence of the comparative heterogeneity 


ee 
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of educational norms in the southern culture 
pattern. The standard deviations (for the total 
sample and for the means by rental groups) for 
the South exceed those of other regions by a much 
wider margin than in the case of high level school- 
ing. For males the ratio of total variance for 
the south to that for the north is 410.47/120.40 
or 3.41, which is significant just under the 0.1 
percent level; for girls the ratio is 376.48/102.96 
or 3.66. Moreover, in this case the South-West 
ratios for both sexes are significant at the 1 percent 
level, whereas they were not significant in com- 
parisons of high educational attainment. 

In conclusion, our study indicates that higher 
income families in the South are as diligent as 


find that the amount of schooling received declines 
more sharply with falling income in the South 
than in other parts of the country. This lower 
level of attainment by southern children from 
poorer families cannot be attributed to the lack of 
schooling among Negroes since we are dealing 
with whites only. (The poor showing of the 
lower rental groups in the West, however, may 
reflect the presence of the Spanish-Americans.) 

Should we then question the frequent as- 
sumption that regional poverty combined with a 
dual school system explains the lower amounts of 
schooling received in the South? Perhaps policy, 
attitudes, inertia of depressed groups, and similar 
factors should be considered along with financial 


limitations. Our data cannot be focused upon 
these questions directly. 


similar families in other parts of the nation in 
educating their children. At the same time we 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL I . 
Items S 


Items, a new publication of the Social Science Research Council, made its initial appearance large 
in March 1947. Introducing the sheet, is an article on “The Work of the Social Sc'ence Re- in 86 
search Council,” by A. T. Poffenberger, Chairman of the Council, in which he writes: “Social K 
Science Research Council Items, of which this is the first number, is intended to be a report of tainly 
current activities of the Council. It has been prepared in response to the wishes of many econo 
persons connected with the Council as well as others throughout the country. The first . | 
number is strictly an experiment. There are plans to publish the Jems quarterly or oftener at won 
if it is found to fulfillaneed. Statements about Council activities will necessarily be brief, but only 
they can be supplemented where desired by reference to the more detailed Annual Report.” tivitie 
is first issue of Jiems also carries a feature article on “The Social Sciences in Modern 
Society,” by Pendleton Herring, a director of the Social Science Research Council and a mem- to pre 
ber of its Committee on Problems and Policy, and a shorter statement by the fellowship for e 
secretary of the Council, Elbridge Sibley, on “Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Re- know; 
search Workers.” ‘Committee Briefs” and a section on “Personnel” complete Volume 1, 
Number 1. many 
: ae : : trial t 
Directory of University Social Science Research Organizations into’? 
The Committee on Organization for Research in the Social Sciences of the Social Science the le 
Research Council has prepared a Tentative Directory of University Social Science Research 
™ Organizations. Put out in mimeographed form under date of March 1947, the directory, ac- econo 
cording to the Introductory Note, lists “177 university organizations engaged in or otherwise pealin 
directly concerned with research in the social sciences...” It “is explicitly designated as d 
tentative inasmuch as listings of equal merit may have been inadvertently omitted and some goo , 
doubtful listings may have been included. It is being circulated in its present form largely in chine 
the hope that users will freely supply the corrections and additions which will make possible a deterr 
more “aye oye and exact compilation.... Compilation of this directory has been made pos- . 
sible by the responses received in reply to questionnaries sent to more than two ondaed histor 
agencies tentatively identified from Council records, university catalogs and other sources.” R 
The committee consists of Louise Wirth, Chairman, Gordon W. Blackwell, Frederick C. Mills, Th 
Stanely F. Teele, Donald H. Wallace, Malcolm M. Willey, and Paul Webbink, Secretary, to socialis 
whom all communications concerning the directory should be addressed at 726 Jackson Place, Social 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. milian 
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Contributions to this department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect of the 


field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE WORKER: ARCHETYPE OF INDUSTRIAL MAN 


PAUL MEADOWS 
Montana State University 


IN SEARCH OF AN INDUSTRIAL IMAGE 


T IS not uncommon to find “the industrial 

man” identified with ‘the industrial worker.’” 

Such identification, of course, overlooks the 
large sections of the industrial population engaged 
in services, professions, and agriculture. Cer- 
tainly the role of these groups in an industrial 
economy is not a subordinate one. However, 
it would be an error to find “the industrial worker” 
only in manufacturing and transportaion ac- 
tivities. Industrial conditions are steadily coming 
to prevail in the other economic areas: there are, 
for example, factories in the field. Indeed, 
knowing the expansiveness of industrialism, 
many persons foresee the introduction of indus- 
trial technics—the machine in series, for instance— 
into virtually every productive enterprise.* For 
the logic and drama of mass operations and the 
economies of mechanization are popularly ap- 
pealing and persuasive. The industrial worker is 
an adjunct of the machine, typically of the ma- 
chine in series and in mass, and this relationship 
determines the order and extent of his appearance 
historically in any culture.‘ 


1This concept may be noted most frequently in 
socialist literature. For example, cf. Harry W. Laidler, 
Socialism in Thought and Action (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1920) or Francis W. Coker, Recent Political 
Thought (New York: D. Appleton, 1934), Part I. 

2 Cf. Carey McWilliams, Factories in the Field (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1939). 

3 For example, cf. Paul Meadows, “The Industrial 
Way of Life,” The Technology Review, 43 (March, 
1946), 285-288. 

4Cf. Rexford G. Tugwell, The Industrial Discipline 
and the Governmental Arts (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933), cf. Chapters 1, 2. 


As such, then, the industrial worker is a rela 
tively recent figure. He made his debut with 
classic industrialism, that is, with the coming of 
the factory system, the industrial city, the cor- 
porate enterprise. The actual date of his appear- 
ance in western civilization is difficult to decide, 
but that he stands in marked contrast to the 
laborer of urban feudalism can hardly be denied.* 
The mercenarii, the free wage earners, of that 
period were independent craftsmen, whether as 
free servants or as free employees, The slow 
transformation of feudal mercenarii into industrial 
prolétarians has often been described, but seldom 
without some venom. One remembers the oft- 
repeated traits: propertylessness, wage-status, 
the commodity character of their services, the 
contractual bases of their relationships to pro- 
duction.*® 

Some of the historical accounts of the industrial 
worker belong, as well they might, in the Hogarth 
tradition: the industrial workers are represented 
as forming a great lump of poor persons, products 
of industrialization.? The profile which has often 


5 Cf. Goetz A. Briefs, The Proletariat: A Challenge 
to Western Civilisation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937); 
William Ashley, The Economic History of England 
(New York: Longman’s Green, 1928), 25-48; Herbert 
Heaton, The Economic History of Europe (New York: 
Harper, 1936), Chapter 8. 

6 Cf. Gordon A. Watkins and Paul A. Dodd, Labor 
Problems (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1940), 
Part IT. 

7Cf. Charles Booth, Life and Labour in London 
(London: 1902); Friedrich Engels, The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 (London: 1892); 
Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives (New York: 
1890). 
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been drawn is a dismal one: depersonalized in 
their productive setting, subject to the impover- 
ishment of uncertain and poorly-paid employment, 
disciplined by an uninformed hierarchical shop 
organization and by a pecuniary motivation, 
atomized by a finely subdivided series of mechani- 
cal operations in the end product of which they 
have no necessary interest, over which they have 
no control, and to which they have no personal 
relationship. Their essential trait seems to be 
lack of property in production tools: everything 
else seems to stem from this fact. Because of it 
the “craftsman” hecomes a “proletarian”: ‘one 
who has no property,” to use Saint-Simon’s 
definition. The proletarianization of work seldom 
denotes an improvement in the status of the 
worker with respect to property in production, a 
fact which all the statistics on increasing produc- 
tivity, values added by production, and national 
income are intended to disguise. The human 
implications of this historic shift in the property 
status of the worker will be developed in the 
following discussion. 


THE MARGINAL INDUSTRIAL MAN 


It is an important but not always revealing 
task to analyze a population in terms of occupa- 
tional distribution. Such a survey will not give 
us the quality of life which an occupational status 
may enjoy, but it is apt to be a fairly good index 
of quantity. For example, using American data 
as representative of an industrial society, it will 
show that about half of the population are engaged 
in “gainful employment”—or, as the 1940 Census 
puts it, members of the “labor force.” Of this 
group about half are found in directly “industrial” 
work: manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
mineral extraction, transportation.* To this fact 
must be added the observation that opportunity 
for movement out of one’s inherited occupational 
class is diminishing.*° About half of the children 


§ Decentralists and socialists both agree on this point. 
For example, cf. Ralph Borsodi, This Ugly Civilisation 
(New York: Simon and Shuster, 1929); Edward 
Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-1887 (New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1917) and Equality (New York: 
D. Appleton, 1910); Norman Thomas, Human Ex- 
ploitation in the United States (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes, 1934). 

*Cf. Population: Comparative Occupation Statistics 
for the United States, 1870-1940, Sixteenth Census, 
1940 (Washington, D. C.: 1943). 

10 Cf, P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupa- 


of unskilled workers will follow their fathers’ 
footsteps occupationally and only about one out 
of thirteen will become proprietors or profes- 
sionals." There are signs that mobility upwards 
has slowed down considerably, and certainly 
there is little prospect of a reversal of this trend.* 

The diminishing demand, quantitatively speak- 
ing, for high skill or versatile skill in industry has 
been a matter of much comment. The indus- 
trialization of production seems to mean prole- 
tarianization of producers: the creation of a 
relatively permanent group of workers with an 
insecure wage status, with an apparently unalter- 
able dependence on some other person’s or group’s 
private property in production tools. Other 
traits must be added: industrial workers produce 
for mercurial and distant markets; they have little 
prospect of improving their status except through 
non-industrial pursuits (politics, subsistence farm- 
ing, military activities, legitimate and illegitimate 
fraud, gangsterism, and so forth); they are tied to 
their jobs in wartime by administrative decree and 
in peacetime by disappearing demand. Indeed, 
if by definition, by numbers, and by production 
logic industrial man is linked, as is contended here, 
to the fate of the industrial worker, his future is 
not a happy one, nor his society a secure one." 

It is impossible any longer to pretend, if one 
should be inclined, that the course of modern 
social organization does not reflect the changing 
fortunes of the industrial worker. The evidence 
is overwhelming.“ It includes the strategic 
importance of the mass production industries in 
our economy, the political role of industrial urban 
populations in city and state as well as Federal 
government, the support of community enter- 
prises. The evidence also points to such facts 





tional Mobility in an American Community (Stanford 
University Press, 1937). 

Cf. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: 
Harper, 1927), 443-446, 450-451. 

12 Cf. the brief discussion of this point in William F. 
Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940), 333-339. 

13 Cf. Peter F. Drucker, The End of Economic Man 
(New York: John Day, 1939) and The Future of In- 
dustrial Man (New York: John Day, 1942). 

14 The most convincing assembly of this evidence may 
be found in Hugo F. Simon, Revolution, Whither Bound? 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935). 

1 Cf. Paul Meadows, “‘ Planning in Mass Society and 
in Differentiated Society,”’ Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology (April, 1944), pp. 17-35. Cf. also J. Ortega . 
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as the decisive strength of union organizations 
and the utter (perhaps parasitic?) dependence of 
the family system upon the wage-earner. Evi- 
dence need not be extended: it simply would 
enlarge the theme that to rest the future of indus- 
trial society upon the shoulders of the propertyless 
and insecure industrial worker is a shaky and 
unrewarding thing. Of course, the fairy-tales of 
classic industrialism were spun about a different 
sort of man, “the captain of industry,” “the 
merchant prince.”” But Karl Marx and Samuel 
Butler and Thorstein Veblen knew better, and 
since their time a generation which has watched 
the rise of the mass-states and the tide of welfare 
legislation in the democratic states have come to 
understand their thinking. The industrial worker 
has become one of the most real facts and ominous 
portents of our existence. 

The industrial worker is the mirror of all indus- 
trial men. Both stormy petrel and weather vane, 
he signalizes the vicissitudes of modern existence 
under the aegis of machine technics. The steps 
which lead to this conclusion are clear and un- 
mistakable. They start with the observation 
that the modern worker, unlike his historic 
predecessors, is propertyless in the things that 
really count—production tools. Industrialism is 
a lop-sided structure, with a heavy concentration 
of ownership of productive technics in increasingly 
fewer hands.'* Operations are mechanized, seri- 
alized, massed, having a decreasingly significant 
amount of productive effort going on outside the 
walls of the large-scale factory. The worker’s 
approach to production is by way of the wage 
contract and the time clock. He is productively 
dependent on some one else; the dependence is 
called a job; from it he receives a wage; for it his 
day is clocked, his routine pre-determined, his 
operations segmented, his creativity fragmented. 





y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1932); Emil Lederer, The State of the Masses 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1940); Bent Taylor, 
“Labor Becomes a Big Giver,” Survey Graphic, 32 
(February, 1943), pp. 46-49. 

1% Compare Alfred L. Bernheim, editor, Big Busi- 
ness: Its Growth and Its Place (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1937); Final Report and Recommen- 
dations of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power, 
Document No. 35, 77th Congress, 1941; Report of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, Economic Concen- 
tration and World War II, Senate Committee Print, 
No. 6, 79th Congress, 1946. 


As long as he has the job, he has “security,”—a 
poor thing, an affair of bookkeeping, courts, 
faraway markets, benevolent government, and 
good luck. 

Propertylessness is the family name of the 
modern worker. He may own a home, a car, a 
workshop, a set of golf clubs; but these things 
yield him no “income,” no “flow of beneficial 
events,” as economists would say. Income, his 
claim on goods which he as an individual probably 
had not the slightest responsibility for making, 
must come from “the job.” This occupational 
and income dependence he shares with most other 
industrial men: the teacher, the bank clerk, the 
institutional doctor, the corporation lawyer, the 
chain grocer—all these industrial men have, like 
him, a tenuous hold on that source of satisfactions, 
“the job.’”!7 

This adjunctive participation in the economic 
ritual is a consequence of mechanization, but only 
of massed mechanization, itself a function of the 
corporate form of enterprise applied to mechanical 
production. ‘Middle class” and “laboring class’”’ 
alike have become victims of a confiscation far 
more vicious—because more subtle and legitimate 
—than an institutional revolution.'* In the name 
of the gods of progress and mechanization, prop- 
erty in production has become an aflair of a 
managerial elite and a complex market structure. 
There are few who are willing, as a well-known 
university law school dean discovered when he 
defended the sit-down strike in 1937, to second the 
view that the worker’s “job” is also his “property.” 
Propertylessness is no royal road to security. 
Hence, insecure and anxious, the industrial worker 
turns to the State, just as the small enterpriser, 
fighting the depredations of the large-scale cor- 
poration, must turn to the State. Together, they 
account for the rise of populism (the name differs 
in different countries!) ir modern politics: the 
State becomes the manager—and property owner 
—of the economy, in order (it is said) to protect 
the propertyless.’® 


17 Watkins and Dodd have calculated an increasing 
percentage of dependence, rising from 51.9 per cent 
in 1900 to 65.0 per cent in 1940. In the dependent 
class they include farm laborers, industrial wage earners, 
servants, low-salaried workers. Cf. op. cit., p. 217. 

18 For example, cf. Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of 
Business Enterprise (New York: Charles Scribner’s, 
1904) and Absentee Ownership and Business Enter prise 
in Recent Times (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1923). 

19 Concerning the forms and motivations of this 
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THE CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL BEING 


Everywhere the motif is clear but tragic: the 
industrial worker is the archetype of industrial 
existence. The modern man is an adjunct of the 
machine process as we know it, productively 
disenfranchised. The incidental character of his 
relationship to the machine may be seen from 
many windows. For example, this fact is the 
real if not always declared point in discussions of 
the effect of machine technics on human technique: 
the blunting of skill. It was the thorn in the 
sides of the leaders of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in nineteenth century England. Thorstein 
Veblen wrote many ponderous pages about this 
problem. It is the object of sober, patient study 
by the modern industrial scientists, the personnel 
psychologists and the scientific management 
engineers. Their paramount fear has been that 
the automatic tool, under the conditions of massed 
mechanization, has killed the appreciative and 
creative life of the industrial worker. The evi- 
dence is not all in by any means, and conclusions 
are not easily drawn in any case; but the disad- 
vantages of repetitive operations can be named: 
the deadening dullness of inflexible routine, the 
elaborate casualness of subdivided labor, the lack 
of opportunity for initiative and self-reliance, 
the levelling of age and youth and of the skilled 
and unskilled by mechanical simplicity.* 

Nor can the problem of skill be kept separate 
from the problem of the conditions of the job. 
Here again one meets the familiar consequence 
of the industrial worker’s propertylessness. For 
ownership usually means control over the condi- 
tions of effort. The history of the struggle by 
workers to improve these conditions makes un- 
pleasant reading. Even yet, if one contemplates 
the so-called occupational diseases, as we persist 
in calling them, one discovers a shortened life- 
span for industrial workers, higher family dis- 
organizations, and irreparable human damages.” 
The question of hours of work reveals the same 





turn to the State, cf. Coker, op. cit., Chapter 20, “ Em- 
pirical Collectivism.” 

2° On some of the points, cf. Peter F. Drucker, “The 
Way to Industrial Peace,” Harper, 190 (November, 
1946), pp. 385-394. 

*! For example, cf. S. Howard Patterson, The Social 
Aspects of Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943), 
Part ITT; Philip Taft, Economics and Problems of Labor 
(Harrisburg: Stackpole, 1942), Chapter 5. 


non-human orientation. Working hours in indus- 
try have only recently been adjusted to the physical 
capacities and needs of the workers, and even so 
the arguments which have convinced the opposi- 
tion had a more direct bearing on market con- 
siderations than on biological or psychological 
necessity. In the same manner, improvements 
in productive efficiency have “sold” more em- 
ployers on the wisdom of a program of personnel 
management than the more vital matter of the 
worker’s morale. 

Confronted with an all too plentiful supply of 
facts pointing to the subsidiary position of the 
industrial worker, a position which his property- 
lessness can only make worse, one is more than a 
little sympathetic with the indictment of the 
whole factory system, the whole pattern of cor- 
porate, mechanized production.” In any case, 
one cannot help being uncomfortable when that 
indictment is outlined in terms of the tremendous 
institutional and human burden, increasingly 
heavy, which our industrial system must carry in 
order to function at all. 

The most dramatic form which the property- 
lessness of the modern worker takes is unem- 
ployment.* It writes in banner headlines, so 
that he who runs can read, what industrial fatigue, 
accidents, working conditions, and countless 
other human aspects of our machine civilization 
report in small type. Nothing expresses the 
pointlessness of modern industrialism quite so 
well as breadlines and shantytowns and men on the 
move. For they report that the smooth, 
efficiency-driven flow of factory production has 
contracted to a thin trickle or has dried up; and 
neither machines nor men can respond to the 
clamoring needs of a goods-loving society. They 
say solemnly that the unemployed worker is 
merely an unheroic figure in a landscape which 
industrialism has filled with towering cities, giant 
enterprises, and swelling streams of products. 


2 For example, cf. Glenn Frank, Thunder and Dawn: 
The Outlook for Western Civilisation (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932). 

*3 For example, cf. Nels Anderson; Men on the Move 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940); E. F. 
Baker, Displacement of Men by Machines (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933); William H. Beve- 
ridge, Full Employment in a Free Society (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1945); C. D. Long, “The Concept of 
Unemployment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 50 
(1942), pp. 901 ff. 
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THE QUEST FOR INDUSTRIAL RECONTROL 


Statistics and arguments about unemployment 
do not efface but rather bring out in bold relief 
the fundamental proposition which this paper is 
endeavoring to develop: that the industrial 
worker has little control over the mode of his 
survival, except perhaps in so far as he can es- 
tablish property in the job. This industrial 
recontrol has been the goal of the labor movement, 
and blocking it the principal activity of anti-labor 
organizations. As a non-owner, the industrial 
worker has only a job relationship with the 
machine. The job becomes a battle line. Many 
employers prefer dis-employment, shutting down 
the machine, to labor control of the job, and they 
have used the threat of disemployment with no 
mean success: in breaking strikes, in warding off 
unionization, in labor espionage.* They know 
well that the problem is one of property in pro- 
duction, a problem which in capitalist indus- 
trialism is a vast, unsettled issue disturbing nearly 
every industrial country on the face of the globe.* 
Small wonder that the editors of Fortune magazine 
in a review of the work of the International Labor 
Organization gave its potential anti-revolutionary 
contribution top billing.** For in the 1940’s as in 


*“ For example, cf. Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, Labor Policies of Employers’ Associations, 
Parts I-III, Report No. 6, 76th Congress, First Session, 
1939. 

% This perception motivates two very fine presen- 
tations of labor-management relationships: Philip 
Murray and Morris L. Cooke, Organized Labor and 
Production (New York: Harper, 1940); Clinton S. 
Golden and Marold J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of 
Industrial Democracy (New York: Harper, 1942). 

% Editors, “What Is the I L O?” Fortune, 30 
(September, 1944), pp. 160-164. 


the 1840’s, this spectre haunts the industrial 
world. It is beside the point to say that the 
Communist Manifesto only aggravated the prob- 
lem: as long as industrial man has no security in 
his relationship with the machine, he is prepared 
to shake any economic society—capitalistic, 
Fascistic, communistic—to its very foundation. 

For this resolution industrial man can find 
ample justification. The machine means to the 
industrial worker not goods, but a claim on goods, 
an income. Few societies of the industrial West 
provide a generous income for the industrial 
worker, save perhaps in wartime. Even the Uni- 
ted States, presumably the most fortunate in 
matters of income, can hardly be said to do so. 
Yet industrial man has been reared on the promise 
and prospect of abundance.*”? This pattern of 
expectations has come to characterize him. 
Neither consistent nor always rational, the pattern 
has nonetheless been strong and compulsive. An 
outgrowth of the peculiar circumstances of indus- 
trial production, it dominates his job relationship 
to the machine and indeed all the relationships 
which he maintains, Industrial recontrol, the 
establishment of property in the job, has become 
essential to the maintenance of that pattern.* 


27 This motivation accounts in great measure for the 
astounding popularity of such a document as Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty (1879). For an analysis 
of the motivation of industrial man, cf. Paul Meadows, 
“The Motivation of Industrial Man,” American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology (forthcoming issue). 

28 The possible role which the liberal state can play in 
maintaining the continuity of this pattern of expec- 
tations has been discussed by the present writer in 
“The New Tasks of the Liberal State,” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology (forthcoming issue), 
and in “‘The Administrative Revolution of the Liberal 
State,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology (forth- 
coming issue). 


THE CONFERENCE FOR 1947 


The seventh annual conference for teachers of the social sciences in secondary schools 
and junior colleges will be held July 23, 24, and 25, 1947. The theme will be The Task 


of the Social Sciences in General Education. 


Programs may be had by addressing Earl 


S. Johnson, Box 51, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, 37, Illinois. 
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THE AMENDED RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AND THE OLD- 
AGE AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE SYSTEM UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


FREDERICK G. REUSS 
Goucher College 


THE NEW RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


PON first glance, the Act of July 31, 1946, 
(Public Law 572), to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act seems to be concerned 

with only a minor sector of our national system 
of social security. Hence, it has escaped the 
public eye that the influence of the new enactment 
upon our system of social security might be 
considerably more profound than that of the 
recent amendments to the Social Security Act 
itself. Actually, these latter amendments, as far 
as old-age and survivor’s insurance is concerned, 
were limited to the elimination of some minor 
anomalies and administrative complications and 
to the introduction of a modicum of free insurance 
protection for survivors of veterans.! Although 
the railroad amendment, by implication, amends 
the Social Security Act in major respects, Con- 
gress considered it a pure railroad law. The 
Congressional committees discussing it were 
exclusively those concerned with railroad legisla- 
tion? rather than those concerned with social 
security legislation.’ 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RAILROAD AMENDMENTS FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY IN GENERAL 


However, the railroad amendments are indeed 
an important piece of social security legislation. 
With these additions the railroad social insurance 
system now contains two blocks of protection, 
each consisting of three integrated parts: (1) old- 
age, disability, and survivors’ insurance, and (2) 
unemployment, sickness, and maternity insurance. 
Prior to the amendments it consisted of old-age, 
disability, and unemployment insurance, and a 
provision for optional widow’s annuities, con- 
ditioned upon a corresponding reduction of retire- 
ment annuities—an option made by less than two 


1 Public Law 791, approved August 10, 1946. 

*The committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate. 

* The Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 


percent of the insured. By introducing the 
first complete benefit structure in this country, 
the railroad retirement system is again, as in 1934, 
the pioneer of progressive social security. Ex- 
perience shows that the two blocks of three pro- 
tections each, which may be called the long-term 
risk tripod and the short-term risk tripod, are 
necessary to give firm support to a total structure 
of social insurance. As long as one or more of 
these six protections are missing the system is 
“limping.” That is, the workability and social 
value of the existing benefits are reduced for the 
lack of the non-existing types of benefits.‘ 

That railroad labor almost unanimously de- 
clared itself to be willing to bear its share of the 
considerable cost of the new, complete, program 
shows the farsightedness of railroad labor and its 
leadership. After 1951 labor’s share in the cost 
will be 634 percent of payroll up to $3,600 annual 
earnings, while railroad management will pay the 
same amount for the long term risks and another 
3 percent for the three short term risks (unem- 
ployment, sickness, and maternity). 


4A limping system shows anomalies such as exist 
under the Social Security Act, where, for example, a 
worker insured under that system might lose all of his 
retirement or survivorship protection (and, implicitly, 
the taxes paid on his account) if before his death or re- 
tirement he was disabled long enough to lose insured 
status. Not everybody is blessed with a sudden death 
nor with a sudden cessation of his working ability. 
Disability insurance would, as can be readily seen, not 
only provide protection for disabled persons, but would 
also, indirectly, protect their retirement and survivor- 
ship insurance which, otherwise, is sometimes of il- 
lusory value. Similarly, the short term protection is 
limping if the tripod is not complete. Thus, under 
the existing Social Security Act, the lack of sickness 
and maternity insurance sometimes makes unem- 
ployment insurance a mere mockery, as unemployment 
is not compensated when compensation is probably 
needed most, that is, when unemployment is caused by 
sickness or childbirth. The reason for this gap of 
protection is that, naturally, unemployment insurance 
refers to employable workers only and, consequently, 
excludes disabled workers from benetits. 
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BENEFITS UNDER THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


The benefits under the new railroad system, 
while not too high to maintain the incentive to 
supplement collective thrift by individual thrift, 
are yet adequate to give freedom from fear and 
want. The following example may illustrate the 
benefit structure: A retired worker, after 30 years 
of service compensated by a monthly average 
wage of $200, will receive a benefit payment of 
$90 a month. If he dies and leaves a widow and 
two young children, the monthly survivors’ 
benefit will be $96.70. In general, the retirement 
benefit is based on the wage and on the number of 
years served, although the benefit formula favors 
slightly the low paid worker, who receives, in 
benefits , a slightly higher percentage of his taxed 
earnings than the higher paid worker. However, 
the construction of the benefit formulas of the 
two systems reflect a basic difference of concepts. 
The railroad retirement system was mainly con- 
ceived as a staff retirement plan and, consequently, 
the benefit formula emphasizes the length of ser- 
vice and the amount of contributions paid. The 
Social Security Act, on the other hand, was mainly 
conceived as a social measure, with the result 
that the low paid worker and the worker with 
dependents is favored by the benefit formula. 

The survivorship insurance plan follows almost 
entirely the pattern of the Social Security Act. 
However, the benefit amounts are somewhat 
higher than those under the Social Security Act, 
and certain other provisions, for example that 
applying to suspension of benefits while the 
beneficiary is gainfully employed, are somewhat 
more liberal. It is estimated that railroad 
survivors’ benefits will be approximately one- 
fourth higher than social security benefits, under 
comparable circumstances. Retirement benefits 
under social security, in general, are higher for 
short-time, low paid workers who have eligible 
dependents, than comparable railroad benefits; 
otherwise the benefits under the railroad system 
are usually higher. If the worker mentioned 
above had been in social security employment, 
his retirement benefit would have been only 
$45.50, and if he had a wife, also of retirement 
age, they would have received only $68.25. The 
comparable survivors’ benefits would have 
amounted to $79.63. 

The difference between the two systems in 
benefits seems to be less than the difference in 
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rates of contributions. However, it has to be 
considered that the railroad system offers types 
of protection not offered by the social security 
system—as pointed out above. Furthermore, 
the railroad system gives benefits on the basis of 
services rendered before the system was in effect, 
that is, benefits are given on the basis of services 
which were not taxed under the system, while the 
social security system does not consider such 
“prior service” in benefit computation or es- 
tablishment of eligibility. 


MULTIPLE COVERAGE AND LABOR TURNOVER 


On the average railroads employ monthly 
approximately 1.5 million individuals. However, 
it has been estimated that there are approximately 
eight million individuals living who at some time 
during their lives have acquired credits toward a 
railroad insurance benefit. Most of them are 
probably now under old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance coverage. The reason for this double 
coverage is, naturally, labor turnover. This 
labor turnover poses one of the most challenging 
problems of our system of social security. In 
some cases, a multiple system of social insurance, 
such as ours, containing, among others, the 
social security and railroad social insurances, 
assumes a gambling aspect which seems contra- 
dictory to the concept of security. A change of 
employment, causing the worker to shift from 
coverage under one system to coverage under the 
other, may, if made at the right moment, make the 
worker and his survivors eligible under both 
systems. If, on the other hand, the moment of 
change happened to be a less propitious one, 
employment under neither system might have 
been sufficient for benefits. A study, completed in 
1939, revealed the fact that almost one-fourth of 
all railroad employees have had social security 
credits at some time. Some of them will receive 
retirement checks from two different insurance 
systems while some others will lose the social 
security credits they have built up. 

Nor is this the whole problem. A considerable 
number of persons have found it financially ad- 
vantageous to retire under one program and to 
continue working under the other. In 1943, for 
instance, almost every tenth railroad annuitant 
was in social security employment. This figure 
contains both annuitants of very high age and 
disability annuitants, If the spotlight is turned 
to railroad old-age annuitants who have retired 
not earlier than 1940, the figures show that one 
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out of four was in social security employment. 
Prior to the war the figures were somewhat 
smaller, not only because there was, at that time, 
less chance for over-aged workers to find employ- 
ment, but also because of the short time the two 
systems had been in existence. 

Thus, the multiple system results in the danger, 
for some workers, of reduced benefits or forfeited 
benefits owing to employment shifts, while it 
offers a chance, for other workers, of supple- 
menting earnings under one system with retire- 
ment benefits under the other, and even, upon 
final retirement, of receiving two monthly retire- 
ment checks. Someone will write, sooner or later, 
the book: How to Play Social Security and Win. 


INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
RAILROAD SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Fortunately, as far as the two survivorship 
insurances are concerned, the new amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act contain provisions 
which will prevent changes in employment to 
cause reduction, forfeiture, or duplication of 
benefits, and the payment of benefits when wages 
are being earned. The authors of the railroad 
retirement amendments did not overlook the 
problems implied in multiple coverage. Al- 
though they decided not to tamper with any es- 
sential structures of the retirement system, they 
integrated the railroad survivorship system they 
were establishing with the social security survivor- 
ship system by a unique and interesting method, 
which, by implication, amends the Social Security 
Act to a considerable degree. Earnings records 
under the two systems will be combined and both 
eligibility for and amount of survivors’ benefits 
will be based on the sum of earnings under both 
systems. In other words, for survivors’ benefits 
the two systems give mutual credits. This 
solution, of course, results in new problems to be 
solved: Will the benefits be railroad insurance 
benefits or social security benefits? Will, con- 
sequently, the Railroad Retirement Board or the 
Social Security Administration adjudicate and pay 
benefits? And, if one of them does so must not a 
transfer of funds from one system to the other be 
effected? 


DANGERS IN THE INTEGRATION OF THE RAILROAD 
AND SOCIAL INSURANCE SYSTEMS 


It is open to doubt whether this combination 
of the two survivorship systems was the best 


possible solution. Railroad workers have ob- 
tained survivorship protection at a heavy cost to 
the principle of unified social insurance. No 
longer is the social security system a self-contained 
system. A person may well fulfill all require- 
ments of the Social Security Act and still be 
found ineligible for its benefits—eligible, instead, 
for railroad benefits, and vice versa, because eligi- 
bility under the Railroad Retirement Act takes 
precedence over social security eligibility, if 
current connection with the railroad industry 
existed, as pointed out earlier. If this current 
connection did not exist, the opposite situation 
prevails. As the decision of whether or not 
“current connection” existed, lies with the Railroad 
Retirement Board, the Social Security Administra- 
tion will frequently have to delay benefit pay- 
ments in order to see whether the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board assumes jurisdiction. But the most 
alarming aspect is probably that the mechanism of 
combination may become a precedent in other 
cases. 

For, in addition to the Social Security and rail- 
road retirement systems, there are already in 
existence 26 other mutually exclusive compulsory 
Federal retirement systems, many of them with 
survivorship features. One of them, the civil 
service retirement system, covers as many as 2.5 
million employees on the monthly average, while 
the smallest, that of the Hawaiian judiciary, 
covered, at the time of the latest available report, 
that for 1944, eleven individuals. In addition, 
there are approximately 1700 systems for State 
and local government employees. The three 
major Federal systems (social security, civil 
service, railroad) cover, on the monthly average, 
approximately 33 million, 2.5 million, and 1.5 
million employees, respectively. But the num- 
bers of persons living who at some time acquired 
credits under the three systems are estimated to be 
74 million, 6 million, and 8 million respectively, 
that is, more than one and one-half times the 
total labor force. These figures show that labor 
refuses to accommodate itself to a multiple system 
by staying with one type of employment, and 
foreshadow the chaotic condition which will arise 
when all these relatively young systems will 
advance from a predominantly tax-collecting to a 
predominnatly benefit-paying stage, and will, 
consequently, have to untangle their intertwined 
tentacles. It seems imperative that by then a 
workable solution will have to be found, or else a 
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fatal paralysis of the over-all social insurance 
system might occur. It does not seem that the 
solution accepted in the social security—railroad 
social insurance is sufficiently simple and economi- 
cal to offer the pattern of a workable general solu- 
tion. It is possible to imagine employment 
histories containing Federal, State, railroad, and 
private industrial work. It is discouraging to 
think how much of the various insurance contri- 
butions paid would have to be used to meet the 
costs of determining benefits, finding out jurisdic- 
tion, computing transfers of funds from one sys- 
tem to another, and paying the experts who 
would untangle the situation. 


HOW DID THE MULTIPLE SYSTEM COME ABOUT? 


That this situation was allowed to develop 
seems to indicate a lack of clear understanding of 
the purpose of social insurance. Desirably, 
social insurance has the purpose of providing 
continued income for wage earners and their 
families, when, due to common and socially 
predictable risks, services for wages can no longer 
be rendered. A similar institution, a kind of 
pseudo-social-insurance exists, when a wage 
contract provides, in a special occupation or 
possibly in a special enterprise, that continuance 
of income will be guaranteed under certain condi- 
tions such as sickness, death, or retirement. The 
purpose of such contractual arrangements may be, 
for instance, to attract labor to the type of em- 
ployment concerned, to maintain a strong core of 
loyal employees, or to compensate for sepcial 
occupational hazards. The systems of this kind 
are annexes to the wages contract and are expres- 
sions of the competition on the labor market for 
qualified labor rather than expressions of social 
solidarity. For reasons of the kind described, 
railroad companies started, two generations ago, 
to provide pensions for their employees. The 
depression of the early thirties hit these plans 
hard; many of them discontinued operations, and 
many more reduced payments. But it seemed to 
be in the interest of the safety of transportation to 
provide for retiring over-aged workers and for 
giving younger workers a chance te advance, 
without offending against the principle of seniority, 
which was firmly embedded in railroad labor 
relations. 

The Federal Government, therefore, came to 
the aid of the railroad pension plans by instituting 
a Federal railroad retirement system. After two 


acts had been declared unconstitutional,’ the 
President suggested that railroad labor and 
management work out a solution, by collective 
bargaining, acceptable to both. The discussions 
were carried on mainly under the leadership of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods which had promoted the 
system from its very beginnings, assisted by a 
number of other unions which were interested in 
railroad labor or related employments. The 
result was the plan embodied in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Carriers Taxing Act 
of the same year. The railroad pension structure 
was essentially maintained and federalized, and 
existing private pension loads were taken over 
by the system with no transfer of funds from 
railroad companies to the new Federal railroad 
retirement system. The benefits newly provided 
were old-age benefits, disability benefits, and an 
optional] limited survivorship protection. An act 
of 1938 also federalized the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance which had been under State juris- 
diction. This history shows that railroad in- 
surance was less considered a branch of social 
security and more a feature of railroad wages, 
arrived at by collective bargaining, sanctioned by 
law, and administered by a Federal Government 
board. The benefit structure, consequently, con- 
tained features alien to social insurance, such as 
the emphasis on encouragement of long term 
service and on discrouagement of changing em- 
ployment. This purpose is commendable for the 
attainment of safety of transportation, but has no 
place in social insurance, which is intended equally 
for all wage earners. 

Whereas one reason for the emergence of 
multiple systems is the confusion of the wage 
contract for certain employments with social 
insurance proper, another reason lies in the dim 
past of social insurance. The movement toward 
social insurance began with mutual protective 
societies of medieval craft guilds in Europe. The 
State first entered the picture in the fourteenth 
century by making membership in some of these 
societies compulsory (in certain miners’ guilds in 
Bohemia). Germany introduced the first national 


5 Railroad Retirement Act of 1934, declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, in 1935 (Rail- 
road Retirement Board vs. Alton Railroad, 295 U. S. 
332). Railroad Retirement Act and Carriers Taxing 
Act of 1935, declared unconstitutional by the District 
Court of the U. S. for the District of Columbia (Alton 
Railroad vs. Railroad Retirement Board, 19 F Supp. 
955). 
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system in 1884 and England in 1911. Neither 
Germany nor England—the two pioneer nations 
in this field—ever overcame the tradition of 
“sovereign” splinters of social insurance systems. 
In Germany, at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, there were still more than 5,000 more or less 
autonomous units, working under a_ tenuous 
national supervision. In England the “Approved 
Societies,” heirs of the medieval craft guilds, 
administer the system in a largely decentralized 
way. Following a general trend prevailing in 
Germany, large scale, trust-like superstructures 
evolved, coordinating but not combining the 
special systems for laborers, salaried workers, 
coal miners, and seamen. In a static society 
which follows the principle, ‘shoemaker stick to 
your last,” no serious problem arises if protection 
is compartmentalized. But in a dynamic society, 
in which labor is free to shop around for oppor- 
tunities, difficulties are unavoidable, unless the 
system of social insurance adapts itself to the 
social situation. 

Yet it seems that in splitting up social insurance 
the railroad retirement system was once more the 
pioneer of a trend which sems to be gaining mo- 
mentum—or, in this case, re-gaining momentum. 
The recent Bituminous Coal Mine Agreement in- 
cluded provisions for the establishment of a 
Coal Miners’ Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
which might well develop into a supplementary 
system of social security for coal miners, regardless 
of whether it will finally be administered by a pub- 
lic, private, or semi-public agency. The garment 
industry in New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Boston has long had an agreement of the same 
kind with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. A similar development seems 
to be in the offing for seamen, on an international 
level. Under the auspices of the International 
Labor Office, discussions have been going on 
(for instance at the Seattle Conference of June 
1946) to promote special seamen’s social insurance 
schemes which would meet special occupational 
requirements and would lend themselves to 
international coordination so as to provide con- 
tinuous protection for seamen who change between 
ships of various national registrations. 


THE NECESSITY OF SPECIALIZATION 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Although our economic structure with em- 
ployees shifting freely from one employment to 
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another seems to require a universal and com- 
prehensive pattern of social insurance, the Euro- 
pean pattern of decentralized and specialized 
social insurance programs has undeniable advan- 
tages. Obviously, a general and broadly designed 
benefit structure cannot meet specific needs, and 
a variety of benefit patterns seems necessary to 
make the benefit structure meet the variety of 
social needs. For instance, while a retirement 
age of 65 years seems reasonable in general, coal 
miners and seamen might consider it a mere 
mockery. Admittedly, it might be feasible to 
neglect specific needs as long as social security is 
new and cheap. As soon, however, as benefit 
loads catch up with the number of contributors, 
and the system, consequently, becomesincreasingly 
expensive and exposed to scrutiny, the aiming 
mechanism of the benefit structure must be 
refined. No longer, then, can benefits be broadly 
designed in the pious hope of hitting a social need 
here and there. Special plans must be added to 
the general system. Contrary to this social 
insurance, a system split into tiny fractions would 
not only be extremely expensive, it might also 
become so complex and incomprehensible as to 
lose its security value. Programs so complicated 
that only an expert could dare to guess what bene- 
fits and how much of them may come due will 
make benefits a windfall but not a part of a life’s 
plan of calculated security. 

Thus, while the new railroad benefit system 
seems to be a step toward necessary specialization, 
it is also a step toward splitting and complicating 
our over-all insurance structure. It seems that 
another way has to be found. 


A COMPROMISE 


Indeed, it is possible to achieve specialization of 
social insurance systems without giving up a 
universal system. The 1944 International Labor 
Conference in Philadelphia, recognizing the prob- 
lem, suggested that “‘social insurance should be 
unified or coordinated within a general system of 
social security services’? and that “the unified 
administration of social insurance should be 
compatible with the operation of separate insur- 
ance schemes, compulsory or voluntary in charac- 
ter, providing supplementary but not alternative 
benefits for certain occupational groups.’* The 


® Final Report of the Philadelphia Conference, Sec- 
tion 27 of “Guiding Principles’ and subsection 2 of 
“Suggestions” thereto. 
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Social Security Administration has consistently 
advocated a development of our system in that 
direction. 

Such a system of supplementary rather than 
alternative special insurances would mean the 
following: One system, obviously the social 
security system, would have to be considered as 
basic. It would provide the minimum insurance 
protection which is agreed to be necessary for 
anyone who depends for his and his family’s living 
on income from work. Special systems would be 
added to provide not alternative but additional 
benefits for special occupational groups, in return 
for additional contributions. For instance, it 
would require only a minor additional premium 
payment to provide retirement benefits for the 
age groups 55 to 65 (at which latter age the basic 
system would take over) in certain hazardous 
occupations. Certain occupations, such as rail- 
road employment, which require a hard core of 
loyal employees in the public interest, might 
provide additional amounts and types of benefits. 
If public interest prevails, such as in railroad 
employment, the supplementary systems may 
be made compulsory and administered federally. 
Otherwise, supplementary systems may be private 
and developed by collective bargaining, such as the 
Coal Miners’ Welfare and Retirement Fund. 
In fact, there exist already a considerable number 

, of such supplemenatry systems in private industry, 
slightly prodded by the tax policy of recent years. 
If this system were adopted, our defense against 


social insecurity would be comparable to a con- 
tinuous wall, fortified wherever needed, rather 
than to a tower here and a road block there, with 
nothing in between. 


RAILROAD SOCIAL SECURITY: AGAIN THE PIONEER 


Thus, consideration of the new railroad social 
insurance system gives support to these conclu- 
sions. 

1. A coordinated system of retirement, dis- 
ability and survivors’ insurances (long term risks), 
and of unemployment, sickness and maternity 
insurances (short term risks) is necessary and 
feasible. 

2. Special occupational systems are desirable 
and workable. 

3. A multiplicity of mutually exclusive alter- 
native systems requires a method of integration 
which is too expensive and complicated to be 
workable. 

4. Unavoidably, in the long run, one system 
will have to be considered basic and the others 
supplementary to it. 

Although the new railroad social insurance sys- 
tem offers improved protection to only a small 
group of workers, and although the way this pro- 
tection is cemented into the basic foundation of 
social security may not be the best conceivable 
way, the new system will, it may be hoped, be one 
more and not the least important milestone on 
the road to security. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE MATERIALS WANTED 


In his work as Chief University Officer for Land Hesse, Howard Becker has found, 

as might be expected, that the university libraries possess almost nothing dealing with 

~ the social sciences in the United States from 1933 onward. The greatest deficiencies 
are of course since 1939, but the previous six years are almost as bad. He expresses 
the hope that interested sociologists, in particular, will collect books which they think 
worthy of the attention of present-day German scholars and scientists and send them to 
him for distribution in the universities for which he is responsible, namely: Darmstadt, 
Frankfurt, Giessen, and Marburg. The address to which they should be sent, and 
which should be followed without alteration because of possible difficulties with Army 


postal service is: 


Books for the Universities of Land Hesse 
c/o Dr. Howard Becker 


OMG for Hesse 
E&RA Div 
APO 633 c/o PM 


New York, New York 
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FRONTIER ON THE Potomac. By Jonathan Daniels. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 262 
pp. $2.75. 


The most significant American frontier in 
the twentieth century has been the frontier of 


government as administered from the banks of 
the Potomac, particularly during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s tenure of office and residence on the 
side of that river. Jonathan Daniels gives a 
series of intimate glimpses of the workings of 
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this far-flung system of government in his Frontier 
on the Potomac. Son of President Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of the Navy,a newspaper man with Washing- 
ton experience, and, finally, President Roosevelt’s 
press secretary in wartime, he came into an excel- 
lent position to interpret government in proper 
terms and perspective, with adequate attention 
to problems, pressures, and personalities. 

Daniels escorts the reader behind the scenes of 
statesmanship and bureaucracy, revealing the 
links and the frictions between and within the 
American branches of government. Without 
spilling any secrets or confidences, he graphically 
shows the human traits and tensions which go 
along with a great democratic process. He gives 
musings and reports on the vital connection be- 
tween institutions and human beings. F. D. R., 
for instance, personified the great institution of 
the Presidency, even while meeting his aides in 
his bedroom in the morning and wearing pajamas 
with an identifying cigarette burn showing below 
the second button for four consecutive days, such 
was the laundry crisis at the time. Daniels 
gives word etchings of Henry Wallace, Archibald 
MacLeish, Clare Luce, Sam Rayburn, John 
Rankin, and many others, including Congress- 
man Powell, the New York Negro Democrat. 
He reproduces conversational gossip at cocktail 
parties and bourbon-drinking sessions, noting 
that the present Librarian of Congress prefers 
rye. In several instances his human-interest 
stories and quotations are enlivened by the use 
of ‘‘son-of-a-bitch” or “S. O. B.”” He thus works 
in much material never to be found in textbooks 
on civics or government, though his account can 
well be used to supplement and illustrate the more 
abstract works. 

Daniels, holding to the role of a good reporter, 
presents vividly the pictures and problems of 
dynamic government in action, without offering 
rules or answers. He is critical of the work of the 
Civil Service Commission as seeming now “more 
statistical than stirring” and as reflecting an aging 
mediocrity rather than real efficiency and merit. 
But he suggests no other way for finding and 
holding top-notch government workers. He may 
also be too quick in passing judgement on this 
personnel agency of the government, an agency 
that could stand up under a rigid qualitative 
analysis as to development, progress, and service, 
particularly in the work of its thirteen regional 
undertakings. 

One might challenge several striking statements 


in this interesting book, which is a one-man in- 
terpretation with a wide range of content and 
without documentary data. It is not a scientific 
analysis but a good story with details well chosen 
to enrich the telling. It might be called a work 
of art on the art of government. 
H. C. Nrxon 
Vanderbilt University 


THe SHorE Dirty SEEN. By Ellis Gibbs Arnall. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1946. 
312 pp. $3.00. 


I once sat behind a student at an all-university 
lecture given by Professor T. V. Smith of Chicago. 
Smith had been introduced as Congressman from 
Illinois. As “T. V.” launched into his unique 
blend of poetry and political philosophy, the 
student sat bolt upright, nudged his seat mate 
and exclaimed: “Great guns, he’s no congress- 
man!” After reading Ellis Arnall’s book I sym- 
pathize with the student’s feeling: “Great guns, 
here is no southern politician!” To clinch the 
point I should like to quote the Governor on 
demagogues: 


The South has had its share of demagogues. They 
can be divided into three species. The first, and in the 
South the most common, is a charlatan, dedicated to 
the interest of absentee overlords; he is a Quisling; he is 
like those sheep trained to lead the lines of his fellows 
to the slaughter pen. The second is merely avid for 
power; usually a former member of the current political 
hierarchy, he seeks to build himself an individual and 
personal following by painting upon his face the symbols 
of a painful and righteous indignation and stomping 
like the dickens. The third deserves sympathy; he 
begins as the honest, sincere, well-intentioned politician 
who wishes to right obvious wrongs, and who fails to 
awaken the interests of the people by a simple assertion 
until, finally goaded to despair, he utilizes the tricks of 
trade of the mountebank and attains to power; some- 
times he dies of a broken heart, sometimes of an 
assasin’s bullet, and sometimes of drunkenness upon 
the power that he had bought at a price his conscience 
regards as somewhat excessive. 

* * ok * * 

But wherever he lives he fears schools and colleges 
and teachers and students. He feels that they are 
engaged in a single gigantic conspiracy against his rule, 
his person and his way of thought. His instinct is both 
sure and accurate; they are. 


Regardless of where the future may carry him 
Arnall represents a type of leadership new to the 
South. His background is that of the new in- 








dustrialism. He comes from a cotton mill family 
in a small southern town, but his education has 
been such that he is aware of national and world 
currents that escape most men in politics in the 
South. His book shows him to be sophisticated, 
witty, wise and learned—in short, that rara avis, 
a politician who is also an intellectual. 

This is not a formal treatise and I do not propose 
to review it as such. It has significance in two 
great fields—those of leadership and national- 
regional policy. Arnall is not taken in by sec- 
tionalism but he hopes to see the South and West 
develop as integral and equal parts in the national 
economy. As Wendell Berge, author of Eco- 
nomic Freedom for the West so generously writes, 
Arnall has achieved a “superlative statement of 
the credo of liberalism and democracy not only 
for the South but wherever men cherish freedom.” 
Moreover he writes as he speaks with charm, wit, 
and a supple, graceful style. 

The book is both a record of his achievements 
as governor and a statement of his hopes and as- 
pirations for America. Since his record is known 
to all readers of the daily press it is enough to say 
that, ranging from repeal of the poll tax to the 
establishment of budgetary controls, it in- 
cluded the adoption of a new State constitution. 

All in all the list of achievements go far to 
establish the sincerity of his advocacy of a six- 
point program for America. In order to bring 
about equal opportunity throughout the nation 
Arnall has advocated the following program: 
(1) the decentralization of industry throughout 
the nation’s regions; (2) abandonment of a co- 
lonial policy toward the Southern 4nd Western 
States; (3) establishment and enforcement of a 
system of free enterprise in the United States; 
(This means “a policy of smashing monopolies 
instead of coddling them.”) (4) reestablishment 
of a decentralized system of government in 
America; (wherever it proves necessary for the 
Federal government to perform specific functions, 
Arnall prefers the pattern of decentralized ad- 
ministration developed in the TVA.) (5) pro- 
vision for mutual job insurance for all the American 
people; (6) adoption of a foreign policy that will 
permit America to live at peace. 

Arnall is certainly one of the most encouraging 
exhibits to come out of the New South but only 
the future will tell whether his State or his Nation 
have a place for a leader of his type. The revival 
of racial feeling, so like that after World War I, 
has undercut Arnall’s leadership in his native 
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state. Georgia now resembles the Texas of an 
earlier period where for three decades the one 
political issue of “Fergusonism’”’ over-shadowed 
all others. It must be remembered, however, 
that in Texas Governor Ferguson was the man 
who crushed the political power of the Ku Klux 
Klan. In the national field, Arnall encountered 
the return to normalcy and the revival of business 
as usual just as he had lost the basis of leadership 
in his own State. This is a tragic situation that 
Southern leaders sometimes face: if they become 
national leaders, they may be accused of being 
traitors to their own State. 
RupPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD. PATTERNS 
OF JAPANESE CuLTuRE. By Ruth Benedict. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. 324 pp. 
$3.00. 


The title of this book suggests conflicting pat- 
terns ia Japanese culture. It implies that patterns 
of beauty function in conjunction with patterns 
of warfare. But neither chrysanthemums nor 
swords have the same meanings in Japan as in the 
United States. For example, a sword does not 
necessarily stand for aggression; it means that 
its wearer “is responsible for its shining bril- 
liancy” and that “each man must accept responsi- 
bility for the outcome of his acts.” Indeed he 
must accept “all natural consequences of his 
weakness, his lack of persistence, his ineffectual- 
ness.” The sword thus is a symbol of self-re- 
sponsibility. In defeat today the Japanese have 
“an abiding strength in their concern with keeping 
an inner sword”’ of self-responsibility “free from 
the rust that always threatens it.” 

The title of this volume may be regarded as 
incomplete, for the book deals not only with 
seeming contradictions in Japanese culture pat- 
terns, but equally with some of the differences 
between Japanese patterns and Western patterns 
that underly the conduct of life. For instance, 
consider the differences in attitudes toward law: 
the act of obeying the law is viewed by the Japa- 
nese as “repayment upon their highest indebted- 
ness,”’ namely, to the state; whereas in the United 
States laws are considered by many citizens as 
“interferences with individual liberty.” In con- 
sequence, Americans judge Japanese “to be a 
submissive people with no ideas of democracy,” 
while the Japanese judge that “we are a lawless 
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people.” The distinction between the two sets 
of behavior patterns is to be found in the different 
ways in which the common and universal trait 
of self-respect is attained. Americans secure 
their self-respect out of the ways in which they 
manage their own affairs, and the Japanese win a 
similar degree of self-respect out of repaying what 
they owe their accredited and great benefactors 
of the past and present generations. 

Two more examples of the differences in culture 
patterns in the United States and Japan may be 
cited. Americans rely heavily on competition 
for motivation, but in Japan it has been found that 
“performance+ deteriorated with competition,” 
and that Japanese “did best when they were 
measuring their improvement against their own 
record.” The reason is that a Japanese may 
feel competition so keenly that he fears the shame 
of defeat and does not do his best. He may turn 
his attention against the aggressor instead of on 
his own activities. In magnifying competition 
Americans go to the extreme of bowling over or 
knocking out competitors in order to achieve 
their goals. Japanese do best when striving to 
surpass their own records. 

Americans make a great deal of self-sacrifice. 
Japanese perform similar acts but do not think 
that the self-sacrificing individual deserves any 
special credit for, after all, is he not engaged in 
meeting some of his many obligations to others? 
He does not pity himself as a result of his sacrifices 
and he expects no praise or special rewards, for 
in making sacrifices for others, he is discharging 
obligations to his fellows, living and dead. He 
finds “‘self-sacrifice irrelevant.” 

A great deal of space is given by Dr. Benedict 
to arr explanation of basic Japanese patterns, 
all of which involve “obligations” in one sense or 
another: such as chu, loyalty to the emperor; 
ko, filial loyalty; giri, a whole category of special 
obligations; ov, a group of “incurred obligations.” 
It is in concepts, such as these, that an understand- 
ing of Japanese behavior may be found. 

The author raises the questions: How can the 
Japanese turn right about face in defeat and accept 
American control of their country readily? Is 
this acceptance genuine? How can people who 
have had a no-surrender policy turn about and 
surrender easily? The answer is found in the 
belief of the Japanese that even “violent swings 
of behavior” are integral parts of a system con- 
sistent within itself. They are acccustomed to 
accepting dispensations. If they have tried out 


one dispensation and it has failed, why not try 
another and one that is entirely different? 

The ideas in this book need to be put in popular 
forms, such as short stories, radio scripts, movie 
scenarios, so that millions in the United States 
may become acquainted with them. What Mrs. 
Benedict has done by way of interpreting Japanese 
culture needs to be done by the same investigator, 
or by someone else equally competent, for the 
culture and life of the Russian people. In such 
interpretations lies the road to that world under- 
standing which is needed in order that the United 
Nations may develop and become effective. 

The author made this study during the war 
years and thus was handicapped by not being able 
to enter Japan and study the people and culture 
at firsthand. If she could have done so, she 
doubtless would have perfected and rounded out 
her interpretations at a number of points. She 
does not raise the question of the psychological 
origins of Japanese culture patterns, but assumes 
that these patterns are learned by each generation 
although granting that certain thought-habits 
are deeply ingrained in the lives of individuals 
and cannot be changed overnight. 

Emory S. BoGarDus 

University of Southern California 


Hawati’s JAPANESE: AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY. 
By Andrew W. Lind. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 264 pp. $3.00. 

AMERICANS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY: A Stupy OF 
ASSIMILATION IN THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By 
Forrest E. La Violette. Toronto, Canada: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1945. 185 pp. 


$2.50. 


Dr. Andrew W. Lind, the author of the book 
Hawaii’s Japanese, has a considerable body of 
knowledge based on his personal acquaintance 
with peoples of Hawaii, by virtue of his genuine 
interest and careful study over a period of nearly 
twenty years. Moreover, he has the added ad- 
vantage of being well-grounded in sociological 
theories, particularly with the problems of race 
relations in Hawaii and on the West Coast. Dur- 
in the recent war, Dr. Lind was in charge of the 
University of Hawaii’s War Research Laboratory; 
the present work is one of the products of this 
Laboratory and is a summary of some of the im- 
portant findings. The author is without doubt 
in an excellent position to write an accurate and 
objective account of Hawaii’s Japanese as they 
were affected by World War II and, thereby, 
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to provide an “accurate and objective’ answer 
to: “What of the Japanese residents in Hawaii?” 

The book is conceived primarily as “a venture 
in sociological reporting,” and thus the author 
presents simply and objectively, and yet in an 
interesting manner, adjustment problems of the 
Japanese to the crisis situation of the war. The 
book is a fast moving account of how 163,300 
(an estimate as of 1945) Japanese inhabitants of 
Hawaii received the shock of the Blitz of De- 
cember 7, 1941; how they lived through a period 
of uncertainty as to their status; how insecurity 
was intensified by the ways both the Japanese 
and the Americans defined the situation of the 
open conflict between Japan and the United 
States; how the Japanese people made their status 
more secure by their active participation in the 
war effort, in actual combat and on the home front; 
and finally, the crisis of peace. In the concluding 
chapter, Dr. Lind views Hawaii as regaining its 
normal equilibrium of race relations, characterized 
by its long-standing public policy of friendly as- 
sociation of peoples and unusual degree of racial 
tolerance. In the opinion of the author, since 
the Island’s doctrine of racial tolerance stood its 
severest test during World War II, the Territory 
will continue as an experiment in democratic 
race relations. These are, in brief, the major 
points that are covered in this book. 

When a sociologist turns to reporting a dramatic 
social event, he may not have at his disposal the 
personal or official liberty to slant his news-re- 
porting. He has, however, at his disposal ad- 
vantages of the conceptual framework of his own 
discipline as well as his skill in assembling a mass 
of relevant and interesting human documents— 
personal diaries, life histories, and formal case 
history materials. The author of the book has 
wrought wonders in the collection of these living 
documents and has used them to show that every- 
where a human being maintains reasonably live 
relations with his fellow beings, and many of his 
problems are the natural outgrowth of such a 
dynamic relationship. In brief, the book contains 
many human interest stories, which enable the 
readers to share intimately the stresses and strains 
of the Japanese people under the impact of the war. 

Dr. Lind consciously avoids what he calls “‘the 
natural propensity for sociological theorizing” 
and subordinates theories to the facts which he 
reports, but it is his implicit theory that gives 
to his study its importance. It enables the author 
to organize his data, describe them and explain 


them succinctly and gives the reader a better 
understanding of the problem. Perhaps the 
fault of sociologists lies not so much in their “pro- 
pensity for theorizing” but in their failure to 
formulate a kind of theory that can be empirically 
tested or in their failure to evolve concepts of 
heuristic importance. However, the author of 
this book shows convincingly the importance of 
sociological framework and concepts in the de- 
scription and analysis of the events that are 
charged with strong emotions of fear, anxiety, 
resentment, and hopelessness. 

Sociologists are inclined to view any social 
crisis as a single process and the adjustment of 
a people to a crisis situation not as unique in 
itself but as a continuous process. It is this 
view that enables students of sociology to see 
crisis situations with a degree of detachment 
not given to those untrained in that discipline 
and it is this that makes them able to predict 
the future. It is in terms of such a point of view 
as this that the author concludes rightly: 


The long term trend in Hawaii toward a more complete 
integration of all the various ethnic groups, including 
the Japanese, was proceeding slowly but steadily until 
Pearl Harbor. The war, it is true, introduced nu- 
merous elements which seriously threatened the 
Hawaiian experiment, especially with reference to the 
Japanese, but the net effect of the war upon the 
Japanese has been clearly to hasten and assist their 
participation in the broader life of the Hawaiian 
community .... (p. 258) 


Without doubt this is a significant contribution 
to the study of minority groups in the United 
States. It shows also how democracy works 
when given the opportunity; this opportunity 
only comes in a community which has or is willing 
to cultivate a kind of philosophy of race relations 
such as has developed in the Hawaiian Islands 
for a century or more. It shows also that war 
hysteria can be avoided and human resources 
can be put to best use in the most effective manner 
under the full impact of democratic principles. 
In short, the contribution of this book does not 
rest with the reporting of the factual and objective 
accounts of what has happened to the Japanese 
in Hawaii: it has added value in its method of 
presenting these facts and its effort to view the 
problem as an experiment in democracy. 


Roughly, thirty years ago The Japanese Invasion 
by Professor Jesse F. Steiner was published. 
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It was the study of the relations of the first genera- 
tion Japanese or Issei and the Americans in the 
United States. This study gave considerable 
emphasis to the role of the impersonal forces that 
brought racially and culturally dissimilar peoples 
together in a common territory. It described 
the processes out of which race prejudices and 
race conflicts emerged and how, in the face of 
race conflicts, the Issei achieved their accommoda- 
tions through recreating the transplanted Japa- 
nese institutions in the new milieu. Moreover, 
Professor Steiner called attention to the role 
of national egotism in race-relations situations. 
One would expect some younger sociologist to 
follow up the study with a special emphasis on the 
descendants of the first generation Japanese who 
settled on the West Coast. It was Professor 
Forrest E. La Violette who undertook this in- 
teresting task, about ten years ago. His findings 
were published in 1945. 

In this comprehensive volume, Americans of 
Japanese Ancestry: A Study of Assimilation in 
the American>Community, La Violette presents 
in summary fashion, with a considerable ody of 
first hand materials, adjustment problems of the 
Nisei in the United States. Their adjustment 
problems have been rightly viewed as resulting 
from a “bi-racial and bi-cultural situation in which 
racial discrimination is a compelling fact of life” 
(p. v.). In other words, this book deals with the 
problem of the so-called “hyphenated American” 
whose realization that “though an American-born 
I remain a Japanese” comes to some individuals 
slowly, while to others it comes catastrophically— 
“only after intense psychic conflict.”” Discrimina- 
tion, together with the feeling of inferiority, is 
viewed as one of the more obvious compelling 
factors in the situation. There are others which, 
the author contends, are “so subtle as to remain 
imperceptible without considerable investigation” 
(p. 9). 

Although nowhere is the hypothesis of this 
study stated explicitly, one can envisage it from 
the subtitle of the book and from the chapter 
headings. There are nine chapters in all: “‘The 
Two Generations’; “The Japanese Family’; 
“The Japanese Community”; “The Vocational 
Problem’’; “Meeting the Vocational Problems”’; 
“Problems of Marriage” ; “Community Problems”’; 
“Discrimination and Feeling of Inferiority”; 
and finally, ‘‘Assimilation.” 

The social context of the term Nisei is sought 
first in the nature of the transplanted social heri- 


tages as these heritages are embodied in family 
and community life and secondly, in ‘the racial 
discrimination of the Americans against the 
Japanese—both Issei and Nisei. The discrimina- 
tion solidifies Japanese community life and sets 
the traditional social values against the new values, 
thereby making them more or less mutually 
exclusive. The Nisei in his efforts to seek be- 
havioral adjustments to these conflicting values, 
finds himself in a state of continual inner conflict. 
The conflict and racial discrimination make the 
Nisei essentially a marginal man. 

The student of race and culture will find this 
book very useful and provocative. Others in- 
terested in what to do with adjustment problems 
of the Nisei throughout the nation will find a 
wealth of firsthand materials that will give them 
some insights as to the core of the Nisei personality. 

JiTsuICcHI MASUOKA 

Fisk University 


Tue Sporace. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas and 
Richard S. Nishimoto. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1946. 388 pp. 
$3.75. 


Everybody knows about Pearl Harbor and the 
hysterical presidential proclamations of December 
7-8, 1941, subjecting 127,000 American Japanese, 
80,000 American born, to loss of personal liberties, 
evacuation, detention, and resettlement. These 
things are described in this book. The study is 
conceptualized on the basis of sociology, anthro- 
pology, political science, social psychology, and 
economics. Much of this immense scope must 
be realized, however, by implication and inference 
because of difficulties in getting various kinds of 
data. The three main laboratories of the study 
were the Tule Lake project in Northern California, 
the Poston project in Arizona, and Minidoka 
project in Idaho. The study combines the typical 
prodigiousness of Miss Thomas and the meticulous 
perseverance of her Japanese-American colleagues. 

The study recounts in spine-chilling vividness 
the evacuation, confinement, and segregation 
of the “loyal” and “disloyal”; the inevitable 
rise of discontentment, strikes, violence, threats, 
and martial law; the subsequent apathy, passive 
resistance, underground activities, suspicious beat- 
ings, and murder growing out of frustration and 
internal dissent; and the final mass renunciation 
of American citizenship. 

It is only by great effort that one can forbear a 
detailed excursion into the many stupidities that 
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were consummated upon this helpless minority 
guilty only of having fled to this country in search 
of refuge from the self-same indignities and per- 
secutions to which they were subjected by military 
misconception and of being born of Japanese 
parentage. Needless to say, the constitutional 
and statutory guarantees of 99 per cent of the 
American population were sacrificed upon the 
altars of chauvinism in order that one per cent 
might not escape an undeserved vengeance. 
(No part of this comment can be imputed directly 
to the authors.) 

A study of this type virtually defies either 
schematic analysis or objective criticism. It is 
written somewhat like one would try to imagine 
an elaborate case study divided into integral 
parts with thorough authentication. Important 
as the subject is, the style of the text keeps it 
from being compelling reading matter. Students 
of the social psychology of conflict and accom- 
modation will find the study a fertile source of 
much needed information. Social scientists in 
general will find it a record of social history and 
consequences of what appears to be unexcelled 
fidelity. The American public cannot afford to 
allow it to escape the attention of the executive 
branches of the government, if the survival of 
democracy is one of its ambitions. 

Ot1s DuRANT DUNCAN 

Oklahoma A gricultural 

and 
Mechanical College 


Tue ALIEN AND THE ASIATIC IN AMERICAN Law. By 
Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1946. 299 pp. $3.00. 

Waite Man—YeEttow Man. By Arva C. Floyd. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1946. 197 
pp. $1.75. 


In The Alien and the Asiatic in American Law, 
Konvitz sets for the problem of the Oriental 
migrant against the general background of the 
rights of aliens in the United States. The result 
is a first rate work, a searching study of interest 
to those concerned with the areas of migration, 
race relations, and the sociology of law. For 
the specialist in the field of the Oriental in America, 
his book is a necessary tool on the legal aspects 
of the Asiatic. 

The volume, one of the Cornell Studies in Civil 
Liberty, was made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Cornell Research 
in Civil Liberties. Although Milton R. Konvitz 


is, perhaps, best known to readers of Social Forces 
as editor of the popular “Pursuit of Liberty” 
section of the quarterly Common Ground, his 
work on the alien and the Asiatic will increase 
his stature both as a research worker and a writer 
of distinction. 

The book itself is a critical analysis of the con- 
stitutional and statutory laws relating to the 
position of the Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino 
in the United States. While the combined popula- 
tion of these groups numbers well under two- 
tenths of a per cent of our total population 
(248,000), the solution of their status and problems 
is not unrelated to the general problems of civil 
liberty. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the restrictions and rights apply not 
only to aliens from these groups, but to American 
citizens of Asiatic ancestry. 

The first section of the book deals with the 
rights to exclude aliens; to expel aliens; to make 
them ineligible for citizenship because of race, 
color, or opinion; the right to work; the right 
to own land; and the right to share in natural 
resources. Konvitz handles each of these cate- 
gories with skill, pointing out the sociological 
implications of the legal procedures involved. 
In regard to our anomalous situation of having 
aliens “legally residents of this country, yet in- 
eligible for citizenship,” he blames the Court 
and its statutory interpretations of the Congres- 
sional Act which left the United States the only 
country in the world, with the exception of Nazi 
Germany, that observes racial discrimination 
in matters of naturalization (pp. 80-87). 

One of the most illuminating sections of the 
book is a twenty-one page chart showing the 
occupation restrictions against aliens by States, 
ranging from twenty-seven restricted occupations 
in New York to five in North Carolina and four 
in Maryland. The array by individual occupa- 
tions ranges from the profession of law from which 
aliens are barred in all States, to that of wrestling 
promoter for which citizenship is required in but 
one State. 

Perhaps the most timely and certainly a carefully 
written section of the book is the chapter on 
“Americans of Japanese Ancestry in World War 
II.” With a minimum of words the author 
sketches the background of the evacuation and 
then proceeds to discuss the dominant Supreme 
Court cases and their decisions, namely the Hira- 
bayashi Case (curfew), the Korematsu Case (ex- 
clusion), and the Endo Case (internment). Many 
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readers of the book will not agree with the author’s 
conclusions, although this reviewer happens to, 
but all will find this section vigorous reading, 
and evidence of the right and propriety of a trained 
observer to criticize both the findings and the 
methods of Supreme Court justices. 

The work is well annotated for professionals 
in both the field of law and sociology, as well 
as for the satisfaction of the lay reader. Previous 
writers have exhibited the same critical attitude 
toward the evacuation process but no one else 
has supported his contentions with quite the 
wealth of documents evidenced in this book. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, The Alien and 
Asiatic in American Law represents a high point 
in critical, provocative, and annotated writing 
on the Oriental’s position in the United States. 


Professor Arva Floyd of Emory University, 


has attempted the virtually impossible task of | 


presenting in one brief book (White Man—Yellow 
Man), the interrelations of the United States, 
China, Japan, England, Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, and France in the Far East. The result 
is a readable, popularly written book distinguished 
by its essential accuracy in the recording of his- 
torical relationships. Except for certain flaws 
in the handling of anthropological and social 
psychological aspects, the book serves its modest 
purpose of “fostering the spirit of neighborliness 
among the people who live around the Pacific 
basin.” 

The chapters on the Europeans and Americans 
in China, Japan, and the Far Eastern area gen- 
erally are chronicles of the expansion and ex- 
ploitation of the West presented honestly and 
without the usual excuses for such imperialism. 
The reaction of the Orient to the aggression of 
the West forms the next major section in the 
book, while predictions as to the future round 
out the list of topics. 

Unfortunately the framework of Floyd’s book 
is based upon the anthropologically untenable 
division of the world into White Men, Yellow 
Men, Brown Men, Black Men, and Red Men. 
These are not only outmoded classifications, but 
they are not exactly the terms most calculated to 
“foster the spirit of neighborliness” among the 
peoples of the Far East. At best the terms tend 
to perpetuate stereotypes of division. Likewise 
the author conceives of Brown Men, Yellow Men, 
Black Men, White Men, and Red Men as living 


in separate areas and unaffected by pre-Columbian 
migrations. He says “each of the great families 
of mankind lived in his own parcel of the earth. . . . 
He did not trespass nor was he trespassed upon’”’ 
(p. 17). This would be a difficult statement 
to justify in the face of pre-historic migrations 
and the evidence of early racial intermixture. 

While the author has clearly brought to his 
task the discipline of historic background, he 
gets into controversial territory with his psy- 
chological terminology. Three illustrations from 
pages 130 and 131 suffice: “Japan’s emotion 
quotient has all along been high.” ‘Their mental 
processes vary from our own.” “It appears that 
she (Japan) lacked the necessary elements of 
character to stand prosperity.” In general, 
group psychology connotations are of questionable 
validity‘'and may find their explanation in the 
cultural conditioning. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book 
are the three chapters on China. In them Floyd 
does not spare the West for its responsibilities 
in exploiting China. The author shows a clear 
sensitivity to the reaction of anti-Oriental prejudice 
in the United States upon the peoples of Asia. 
He likewise points out the consequences of Eng- 
land’s retention of the sovereignty of Hong Kong 
in 1945. His prediction on China’s future, while 
somewhat optimistic, is buttressed by logic and 
facts and carries out the theme of the book— 
namely, the continued responsibility of the United 
States in the Far East. 

The section on American-Japanese relations 
since 1924, while factual, omits material which 
would reflect unfavorably on United States diplo- 
matic policy (scrap-iron, embargoes). The author 
does not deal with the use of propaganda in build- 
ing up the stereotype regarding the Japanese, 
implying that the changes in American attitude 
since Pearl Harbor were based entirely on con- 
crete actions of the enemy. 

Dr. Floyd in making a readable, popular, in- 
expensive book on the Far East available has 
performed a service in calling attention to the 
impossibility of American isolation in our day. 

RoBERtT W. O’BRIEN 
University of Washington 
Tae Navano. By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea C. 


Leighton. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1946. 258 pp. $4.50. Illustrated. 


Anyone who is familiar with the previous Nav- 
aho studies of the authors cannot help but ap- 
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proach the volume under review with eager 
anticipation. And, indeed, the book gets away 
to an excellent start. It opens with a succinct 
historical sketch of The People, and proceeds 
to an account of their land and livelihood that 
is so well-written as to provide a model for those 
who may be called upon to present facts of terrain, 
climate, soils, land use, and the distribution of 
income. There then follows a chapter on living 
together that is essentially a study of kinship 
and local social organization, and another on The 
People and the world around them, which deals 
with Navaho relations to other tribes and to 
various classes of whites. The three succeeding 
chapters are devoted to the nature and meaning 
of Navaho supernaturalism; after which comes a 
somewhat detailed discussion of the structure 
of the language and the insight it provides for an 
understanding of The People; and there is a con- 
cluding section that sums up the Navaho view 
of life, with emphasis on the implicit and explicit 
premises that underly the Navaho system of 
cultural values. 

In attempting to evaluate this work a reviewer 
must be more than ordinarily careful to keep in 
mind the objectives of the writers. As is frankly 
stated in the introduction (p. xix): “The ethnog- 
rapher will find many gaps.” These omissions 
must not be allowed to discredit either the com- 
petence of the authors or the adequacy of their 
material. Instead, the lacunae may be ascribed 
either to the fact that some aspects of Navaho 
culture have been reserved for elaboration in a 
companion volume entitled Ch'ldren of The 
People, or to the circumstance that no data were 
retained unless they had been consciously screened 
to admit only those items which would (p. xix) 
“supply the background needed by the adminis- 
trator or teacher who is to deal effectively with 
The People in human terms.” Such a statement 
of aims is altogether fitting inasmuch as The 
Navaho is the third of a projected series of five 
tribal monographs prepared under the joint 
auspices of the University of Chicago’s Committee 
On Human Development and the United States 
Office of Indian Affairs. Each of the five studies 
is designed, therefore, to analyze the personalities 
of the tribespeople and to throw light on some of 
the problems confronting those concerned with 
Indian administration. 

That Drs. Kluckhohn and Leighton have pro- 
duced a work which will be welcomed by all con- 


scientious members of the Navajo Service can 
be taken for granted. One may even go so far 
as to assert that the authors have partially 
achieved their hope of pointing the way to a more 
intelligent treatment of other minority groups 
in America. Yet, in spite of these accomplish- 
ments, it must be admitted that in a few respects 
the book calls forth a sense of disappointment. 
For one thing, it is hard to understand why a 
chapter on living together should contain no 
reference to such vital relationships as those of 
father to son or mother to daughter; or why birth 
rites are introduced on p. 145 only to be dismissed 
in five scant lines. Then, too, it is tantalizing 
to find the “squaw dance” mentioned in half a 
dozen contexts but to seek in vain for an adequate 
description of its performance or a rounded anal- 
ysis of its significance. 

Most puzzling and least acceptable to this 
reviewer is the attempt made on p. 140 to ration- 
alize some Navaho tabus, including that which 
forbids intercourse between clanmates. Surely, 
Kluckhohn and Leighton do not need to be told 
that the vast majority of tabus in any culture 
do not have practical values. As a matter of fact, 
when they are making a distinction between white 
and Navaho sexual tabus, the authors specifically 
state (p. 223): “There is nothing ‘reasonable’— 
or ‘unreasonable’—about either attitude. They 
are just different. Both represent ‘culturally 
standardized unreason.’” The same applies to 
all tabus, even if they occasionally coincide with 
practical or other values. 

The Navaho could not have been an easy volume 
to contrive. Equipped as the authors were with 
a wealth of detail, they must have found it hard 
to select the items that were best suited to the 
purposes of this work. Their success in writing 
a relatively simple book that affords both a de- 
scription and an analysis of Navaho culture is a 
tribute to their scholarship and skill; nor should 
an occasional blemish be regarded as marring 
the effectiveness of the whole. Finally, a word 
of tribute is in order for the superb illustrations 
that accompany the text. 

MISCHA TITIEV 

University of Michigan 
MALAY FISHERMEN, THEIR PEASANT Economy. By 


Raymond Firth. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1946. 354 pp, 16 pl. $4.50. 


It is a familiar criticism that the anthropological 
method has too often ignored the quantification 
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of data. This lack has been noted particularly 
with regard to economic data from non-European 
societies and it is obviously here that the criticism 
has the greatest pertinence. A significant feature 
of the present study is its generous use of quan- 
tification as a method for describing the economics 
of a small Malayan fishing community. Raymond 
Firth, who is Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of London, provides tables covering 
in careful detail such aspects as the capital value 
of fishing equipment and the daily yield of the 
more important types of fishing. This is the 
type of information that the field worker too often 
neglects to record. In graphs Firth includes 
convenient summaries of the annual cycle of 
production by types of equipment and species 
of fish, the course of bargaining between fishermen 
and middlemen, and the day to day fluctuation 
of fish prices. All this data may be of interest to 
economists and other social scientists but their 
fullest value will come when, in conjunction with 
similar information for other types of economy, 
they will lend themselves to comparative study 
and assist in systematically understanding some 
of the stress points in diverse total cultures. 

Another outstanding value of this volume 
arises from its unique position in the library of 
field materials. Ethnographic literature is avail- 
able for hunting economies, agricultural com- 
munities, and for groups in which manufacturing 
ranks importantly alongside agriculture. But 
since Malinowski we have not been provided with 
any comprehensive study covering a predom- 
inantly_ “fishing culture.” Textbook writers 
should find Malay Fishermen a valuable new source 
of relatively unfamiliar but useful data. 

The plan of the book proceeds from the general 
to the particular. In his opening chapter Firth 
writes of the fishing industry in Malaya and 
Indonesia. Following this he narrows his focus 
to contrast the industry in two Malay states 
located on the China Sea. It is following these 
introductory chapters that the author demon- 
strates the systematic analysis of material which 
can be forthcoming by an expert’s use of the 
anthropological method. The bulk of the book 
discusses the fishing. economy of a definitely 
circumscribed Malayan community, the Perupok 
area. Firth factually disproves the notion that 
these people do not carefully plan their activities 


and in an interesting table (based on the period 
of fieldwork) reveals that, whereas about two 
thirds of the theoretical time available for the 
major type of fishing was lost due to conditions 
beyond the effective control of the fishermen 
(rough weather, interpersonal conflicts, etc.), 
about 23 per cent of the total available time was 
sacrificed in order to comply with social and re- 
ligious conventions (feasts, the Sabbath, etc.). 
“Human relations scientists” will be interested 
in the discussion of the processes operating in 
the organization of boat groups. Here one could 
have wished for brief but more intimate personality 
sketches of successful leaders. It is interesting 
to learn that the total capitalization of the area 
is estimated at $10,086 or an average of $55 per 
head of fishermen. This figure might be com- 
pared first to the individual net annual income 
from fishing, amounting to $108 or $110 sup- 
plemented by about $25 from activities like vege- 
table growing, craftwork and other services, and 
then to the normal living standard, amounting 
to about $1.04 a week. Such averages are mis- 
leading, however, because in Perupok, as in many 
other parts of the world, ‘“‘we are not dealing with 
a community in which wealth is fairly evenly 
distributed.” “On the whole...in this area 
men of wealth have accumulated their property 
by industry and saving,” which is suggested as 
one reason why we do not find “any marked 
feeling of resentment toward the wealthy on the 
part of the poorer elements in the community.” 
Describing the religious sanctions that compel 
charity and the diffusion of an inheritance to all 
heirs, the author adds the significant remark: 
“...the control over wealth still exercised by 
religious precept and practice, and the cement 
of religious belief, tend to obviate to a considerable 
degree the possible causes of friction inherent 
[sic!] in marked economic inequality.”” Further 
validation of this thesis, in terms of studying the 
incidence of sorcery and interpersonal aggression, 
could well be desired. 

For all the statistical tables and graphs, this 
is a lucid and easily followed account written 
by an unselfconscious functionalist. While the 
war may have altered some of the conditions 
reported, the study remains a significant dia- 
chronic contribution to ethnography. 

Joun J. HONIGMANN 


State College of Washington 
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Coron Buinp. By Margaret Halsey. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1946. 163 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Halsey, author of With Malice Toward 
Some and Some of My Best Friends Are Soldiers, 
has some pointed things to say in this little book, 
the sub-title of which is A White Woman Looks 
al the Negro. During the war Miss Halsey had 
some very interesting experiences working in a 
service men’s canteen in New York which operated 
on an interracial basis. These experiences are the 
springboard for her book, which is written in her 
usual clever and provocative style. 

The author tells of the various problems which 
developed in the canteen where service men and 
hostesses of both races associated under a policy of 
no discrimination. Her main purpose, however, 
is to explore the causes and treatment of the prej- 
udices, guilt feelings, and fears which go into the 
making of the “race problem.” She believes that 
the basic causes on the white side are economic— 
i.e., the desire to maintain a subservient cheap 
labor supply—and sexual. The latter phase she 
handles without asbestos gloves, in chapters en- 
titled ‘Sex, Jealousy and the Negro” and “Would 
You Want Your Daughter to Marry One?” 

As for solutions, Miss Halsey is wise enough to 
realize that “‘there isn’t any ‘solution’ to [the 
race problem], any more than there is a ‘solution’ 
to marriage.” Certainly the interracial canteen 
experiment in New York is not an answer to the 
South’s gigantic racial problem. However, in her 
concluding chapter, Miss Halsey does offer several 
simple suggestions and cautions for those who want 
to work toward better ways of getting along to- 
gether, and some of these are practicable in the 
South. 

“Tt is not my job, or anybody else’s,”’ says the 
author, “‘to convert Southerners. Any converting 
of Southerners that gets done will have to be done 
by the Southerners themselves.” 

Guy B. JoHNsoNn 

Southern Regional Council 

Ailanta, Georgia 


Tse Ractat Factor 1n Y.M.C.A.’s, A REpoRT ON 
NeEGRO-WHITE RELATIONSHIPS IN TWENTY-FouR 
Citres. By J. Howell Atwood, as summarized by 
Arthur W. Hardy and Owen E. Pence. New York: 
Association Press, 1946. 194 pp. $2.25. 


This book could just as well have been titled 
“An Inventory of the Policies and Practices in 
Race Relations of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association”; as such, it is little more than a report 
of a “stock taking” survey of the variegated 
patterns of racial discrimination uncovered by a 
study committee appointed by the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s. In fact, this report is 
but one of a series of scrutinizing inspections of 
the dubious and contradictory philosophies, 
policies, and practices of the Y. M.C. A. How- 
ever, it is more directly a sequel to a previous 
study, Negro Youth in City Y. M. C. A.’s which 
pointed up the need for more factual information 
concerning The Racial Factor in Y. M. C. A.’s. 

Included in the report are raw data, for the most 
part, regarding the problems of Negro-white re- 
lationships experienced by local associations in 
twenty-four cities in the United States. These 
materials were gathered upon the assumption that 
“the local associations which are making efforts 
to end discrimination are moving in the right 
direction.” Nevertheless, the investigator at- 
tempted to control this bias by not allowing it to 
influence an “honest collection of facts”; nor by 
its regulation of the “application of appropriate 
yard sticks for measurement” of the facts collected. 

Nothing gets proved in the scientific sense in this 
report. The method was confined almost ex- 
clusively to case interviewing, and the investigator 
appears to be vulnerable on at least two counts: 
the representativeness of the sample, and the 
selection of persons to be interviewed. Accord- 
ingly, the validity of the report is open to some 
questioning when it is recognized that the twenty- 
four cities included are predominantly located in 
eastern and central states. Only three local 
associations of southern cities, and none of the 
Southwest and Pacific areas, are included. Fur- 
thermore, the opinions and verbalisms presented 
(not attitudes as claimed by the reporters) seem to 
be but an assortment of rationalization of a 
strongly slanted middle class population. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the authors 
are not entirely unaware of these limitations. 
Moreover, in not a few instances, they are too 
apologetic and cautious for what they have un- 
covered. 

While very little general information comes out 
of this study that is not already familiar to the 
student of race relations, its value, notwithstand- 
ing, lies in the reporting of these individual and 
unique situations of local associations with all of 
the local varieties of flavors and emotional climates 
in race relations. Besides, the study reveals the 
diversities in local experiments of Y. M. C, A.’s 
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approaching the “race problem” that will be 
found interesting, provocative and useful to the 
student, as well as those concerned about this em- 
barrassing dilemma in the American society. 

The final chapter, “Agenda for Advance,” 
summarizes the salient issues and proposes guides 
for directing sound programs of local associations. 
The fundamental aim of the Movement, it is 
emphasized, should be toward policies and prac- 
tices in racial situations which conform more 
nearly with the Christian purpose of the Move- 
ment. To achieve this goal, the Agenda for Ad- 
vance of every Y. M. C. A.., if racialintoleranceand 
discrimination is to be eliminated, should be: 


1. The formation and development of a program of 
specific steps to achieve the high purpose of the 
Movement to the problem of Negro-white 
relations. 

2. The selection of loca! boards sensitive and eager to 
see Negro as well as white youths served 
adequately. 

3. The development of staff attitudes and activities 
which genuinely and faithfully reflect the purpose 
of the Movement. 

4. The cooperation of local associations with all 
other forces and agencies in the Community 
which are attempting to improve race relations. 


These suggestions, no doubt, are crucial and 
sound and, if implemented, will aid the Association 
in its struggle with a most difficult problem of 
human relations. There is no question but that 
every one attempting to come to grips with this 
number one American Dilemma should examine 
this report carefully. 

Mozett C. Hitt 


Atlanta University 


PENOLOGY FROM PANAMA TO CAPE Horn. By Negley 
K. Teeters. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press for Temple University Publications, 
1946. 269 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 


To analyze any major aspect of culture in eight 
Latin American countries during a four-month 
period, especially when the traveller lacks facility 
in Spanish and Portuguese, is no easy task Dr. 
Teeters claims no penetrating analysis but in a 
simply written account he has succeeded in giving 
informative sketches of penal conditions in Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil. 

The feudalistic nature of the economy, the 
Europeward leaning of the culture, the excessive 
emphasis on the biological causes of crime, the 
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immense amount of statistical and paper work that 
seldom reaches over into effective use, the extremes 
from the almost incomprehensible worst to the 
very best in prison structure and practice—these 
are among the main features of the book. Not 
only are there extremes from place to place in- 
ternationally but these exist also within a country 
as they do here between and within our states. 

Although the author knew there was some in- 
stitutional dressing up for his benefit he sees 
through all this and, in his writing as well as in 
contacts with South American leaders, his ob- 
servations and suggestions are critically con- 
structive. Also, for himself and the readers of his 
World Penal Systems (1944), he would set the 
record straight about Chile’s penal reforms. 
For this earlier book he had trusted an article by 
one mysterious Gonzalez only to find that instead 
of a new progressive code, Chile was still operating 
under the penal code of 1874. It is quite evident 
that on the whole Dr. Teeters was shown “the 
works” even to a decorous close-up of the sex con- 
trol program in Colombia. His visitations gen- 
erally were marked by cordiality and cooperation. 
He has the highest regard for the purposes, in- 
telligence, and skills of many of the penal experts 
in Latin America. That his hurried program was 
stimulating all around there can be little question. 
It is doubtful that even the Argentinians will 
label him just another “parachute yangui”’ of 
which they seem to have too many. 

In his treatment of each country he includes a 
brief description of the place and people after 
which he discusses the usual topics: codes, clinics, 
jails, prisons, probation and parole, children’s 
institutions, social work, and so on. While many 
of the asset and liability aspects correspond to 
those in the United States, there are nevertheless 
marked differences from the sociological and social 
work angles. Status cleavages in South America 
involve differentials in treatment for adults, 
especially in the jails. Dependent and neglected 
minors are institutionalized together with delin- 
quents. The reader will find Dr. Teeters more 
outspoken about the role of the church in the 
penal problem than was Francis Violich (Cities of 
Latin America) about the church and the housing 
problem, The trend is slowly away from church 
control for delinquent women and dependent 
children, but there is much that must be termed 
repressive and depressive. For example, Brazil’s 
progressive penology for males has far outstripped 
its philosophy of institutional treatment of her 
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females. “Here, again, is an instance of what I 
found in practically every country where the 
treatment of the wayward and delinquent women is 
allotted to the Church; firm but kind, religious and 
highly moral regimentation instead of trained 
female laymen analyzing the individual social and 
economic needs of each inmate” (pp. 239-240). 
He finds that social work is only in its pioneering 
stage throughout the continent, yet even now, in 
Chile, there are two women social workers in the 
clinic of the National Penitentiary in Santiago. 

Each South American country has something 
good and much that is very bad in its penal pro- 
gram. This is, of course, true of North America as 
European visitors have reminded us. Argentina 
and Brazil stand high in modern prison construc- 
tion and in the treatment of children. Brazil’s 
new House of Correction provides individual 
showers for its inmates (mirabile dictul). Brazil, 
Bolivia, and Colombia are noted for advanced— 
some would say realistic—handling of the sex 
problem in prisons. At the other extreme are 
conditions reaching an almost unbelievable low 
compared with which our old southern chain-gang 
cage would seem palatial. I share the author’s 
regret that time did not permit more sketching of 
penal conditions and trends to the south of us, 
particularly for democratic Uruguay. 

This little book does much to fill a big gap. It 
is one of those contributions that will advance more 
study and mutuality between North and South 
America. 

LEE M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


CARIBBEAN: SEA OF THE NEW Worip. By Germaé? 
Arciniegas (translated from the Spanish by Harriet 
de Onis). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
464 pp. $3.75. 


If the Mediterranean was the focal area for the 
development and diffusion of the cultures of the 
Old World, so, in a somewhat analogous way, the 
Caribbean may be regarded as fulfilling the same 
function for the Post-Colombian cultures of the 
New World. This is the unifying theme which 
Arciniegas takes for this delightfully written book. 
As a literary device it serves to provide unity and 
coherence for a variety of historical material which 
has often been treated in somewhat disjointed 
fashion. As an historical fact, on the other hand, 
the idea has its limitations, which the author gives 
the impression of slighting. Although the Car- 
ibbean was the first region of the Western Hemis- 


phere discovered by Europeans and although it 
served as the center or base for many subsequent 
explorations and colonizations, mainly by the 
Spanish, it can hardly be considered the cradle of 
New World Post-Colombian civilization or as the 
generating center of the fundamental patterns of 
culture which have formed the foundations of 
modern civilization in this part of the world in 
modern times. Whereas the Mediterranean area 
was the birthplace of much which is basic in 
European and some Asiatic cultures, the Carib- 
bean’s function in the New World was more that 
of a staging area for a series of invasions, a tran- 
shipment point for cultural exportations and 
persons sent out from Europe, and a highway of 
transport and communication between the Spanish 
colonies of the area and the mother country. In 
its latter quality it also provided access to numer- 
ous seagoing rivals of Spain during the era of 
piracy and imperialistic wars between the fifteenth 
and the nineteenth century. On the other hand, 
it played no significant part in the founding of 
culture in such regions of the American continents 
as Argentina, the River Plate tributaries, Brazil, 
and most of North America polewards from 
Florida. 

When all this is said, however, no one familiar 
with history will deny that a lot of important 
things have happened in and on the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea during the past 450 years. Arcinie- 
gas has woven together the main currents of this 
history up to 1900 into an animated tapestry in 
which the human figures actually seem to move, 
ships seem to sail, and the background partakes 
of reality. Even kings act like people in Arcinie- 
gas’ chapters. Fortunately our author has ap- 
parently never heard of the dictum of certain 
scholars to the effect that the writing of history is a 
process of taking the life out of past events. The 
work can hardly be called original from the point 
of view of historical research, for the author relies 
almost entirely on secondary sources. But he 
has suffused a certain freshness and originality of 
point of view which carry him far above the level 
of a pedestrian rewrite job. The style is at once 
tender and urbane, the imagery is revealing of new 
insights, the humor is gentle yet incisive. Quot- 
able phrases and epigrammatic expressions are 
scattered through the pages, but style is not 
obtruded for its own sake: the language is married 
to the subject matter. 

Arciniegas is a well-known stylist in his native 
Spanish. Much of the literary pleasure which 
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readers of English will gain from this book is tobe 
credited to the translator, who has performed the 
very difficult task—and a creative one in its own 
right—of producing from the original Spanish a 
work of high literary merit in English, which reads 
as if it had been originally composed in the latter 
language. 
JouNn GILLIN 
University of North Carolina 


Up rrom THE Apr. By Earnest Albert Hooton. 
Rev. ed., New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946. 788 pp. $4.60. Illustrated. 


No mere extension of the 1931 edition, this 
completely rewritten book represents the most 
useful introduction to physical anthropology now 
available to the American student. Noone except 
Professor Hooton could have written a volume 
such as this—with detail and documentation 
enough to serve as reference work for the most 
advanced student; with simple descriptions, ample 
illustrations, and useful appendices describing 
anthropological techniques that make it an ex- 
cellent textbook for the beginner; withal so vivid, 
so cleverly phrased and so stimulating in its 
speculative passages as to fascinate even a casual 
reader. In the fifteen years since Up from the Ape 
first appeared, knowledge of human fossils has 
doubled; and new vistas have opened up for 
physical anthropology in the fields of genetics, 
primate behavior, animal experimentation, and 
the anthropology of the individual. A satis- 
factory textbook including these advances has been 
greatly needed. Here it is. 

The scope of this work reflects the broad interests 
of Professor Hooton. As before, he begins by 
introducing man to “his poor relations,” the 
monkeys and apes; in this section of some 200 
pages he summarizes the findings of hundreds of 
observers and reduces them to an intelligible 
schema. After a brief exposition of the human 
life cycle, he takes up the fossil record of man’s 
pre-history and skilfully traces its later develop- 
ment to modern types. The next section of 240 
pages, the main course of this feast, contains the 
meat of what is known about race. Bringing 
in the latest findings of human geneticists, Pro- 
fessor Hooton is able to eliminate some of the 
misconceptions concerning the way in which 
genetics influences the process of race formation. 

Less cautious than some other contemporary 
anthropologists, he attempts to set up a racial 
typology. If this attempt suffers from the same 


weaknesses as past classifications—from the ele- 
ment of personal judgement which enters into any 
such non-analytical typological scheme—at least 
the point is made that there are differences be- 
tween groups of people which are clearly racial, 
that is, due to hereditary factors. Though many 
would feel that Professor Hooton places too little 
emphasis on the probable extent to which a per- 
son’s inherited tendencies (physical as well as 
psychological) can be influenced by various factors 
in the external environment, all competent physical 
anthropologists will agree with his characteriza- 
tion of popular racial value judgements—in- 
cluding the judgement that all races are equal in 
capacity—as wholly unproven. 

This revised edition also includes a new section 
on constitutional anthropology, the anthropology 
of the individual. Though correctly emphasizing 
the promise of this avenue of approach, the author 
is not always sufficiently critical in a field already 
in bad odor among scientists because far from 
objective methods have so long prevailed in it. 
He does, however, refer to the need for rigorous 
methods and suggests that concrete criteria of 
body types be set up; also that these be studied in 
various situations to determine their significance. 
The concept of the constitutional type has great 
clinical possibilities, but this exposition does not 
adequately stress that it will not be a useful diag- 
nostic tool until many more variables are taken 
into account and until the factors are given in terms 
of measurable biological entities—such as quantity 
of fat or muscle—rather than in such terms as 
“pudgy” or “delicate features.” 

Taken as a whole, this volume is an outstanding 
contribution to physical anthropology. It does 
not always offer a complete evaluation of con- 
flicting theories. It does not always determine 
the degree to which each of a series of hypotheses 
fits all the observed facts. Rather Professor 
Hooton, recognizing the complexity of the forces 
with which anthropology is dealing, attempts— 
often with brilliant insight—to present the most 
plausible picture of human evolution. Unfor- 
tunately he sometimes fails to warn us that what 
now seems plausible may well prove to be untrue. 
He does, however, assign their proper place to the 
contributions of numerous persons—many, his own 
students—who have worked in this field. Yet his 
interest in the links of this chain does not interfere 
with the unity and clarity of his account of man’s 
biological history. 

Students of the social sciences and other readers 
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whose chief concern is in people (and that means 
everyone in this gregarious species) will gain from 
this work an excellent idea of men as biological 
entities, their variety and history. If Professor 
Hooton sometimes seems to overemphasize man’s 
hereditary limitations, this will at least provide a 
stimulus to those sociology students who have 
never been forced to confront man’s inability to 
escape his biological conditions. Only with a 
knowledge of race can we combat racism. 
GABRIEL W. LASKER 
Wayne University 
College of Medicine 


History OF VANDERBILT University. By Edwin 
Mims. Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. 497 pp. $4.75. Illustrated. 


To write, one should first know his subject. 
By this standard there could be no better selection 
than Dr. Edwin Mims as author of the History of 
Vanderbilt University. He has been intimately 
associated with the University for fifty years, 
first as student and then as teacher living on the 
campus. He has written and lectured extensively 
on social and educational trends in the South, is 
author of Sidney Lanier, The Advancing South, 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt, and now the 
History of Vanderbilt University published in 1946. 

Beginning with the colorful story of the founding 
of Vanderbilt in the early seventies, Dr. Mims 
traces its rise and development down to 1946 
through the administrations of Chancellors Landon 
Garland, James H. Kirkland, and Oliver C. Car- 
michael. His history ends just prior to the in- 
auguration of Harvie Branscomb as Vanderbilt’s 
fourth Chancellor. The author’s long and in- 
timate association with Vanderbilt obviously 
accounts for the book’s thoroughness, accuracy and 
colorfulness. It is good reading for all lovers of 
biography and a most excellent history of the 
educational South struggling to rebuild itself after 
Civil War devastation and in the poverty of 
reconstruction. 

Vanderbilt was born in reconstruction times 
when all the South’s colleges and universities were 
in ruins, with only about two of them—Virginia 
and Washington and Lee—even attempting to 
operate. Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book is the story of the maneuvers of the founding 
trio, Bishop McTyeire, Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and Dr. Landon Garland the first 
Chancellor. A fortunate family connection be- 
tween the Bishop and the Commodore was the 


entering wedge to the Vanderbilt fortune as a 
source of bountiful financial support for the new 
venture. Before there was a faculty or student 
body, the 74-acre campus and all necessary build- 
ings, including faculty homes, were ready for 
operation without a penny’s indebtedness and with 
a $300,000.00 endowment in hand. Dr. Garland, 
president of the then closed University of Alabama, 
was engaged as the first Chancellor. For the 
most part professors were recruited from the best 
talent of the idle faculties of stranded universities 
and colleges over the region, with a few taken from 
institutions in the North. 

The Southern Methodist Church had been 
toying with the idea of a “Central University” 
in Nashville. Their plan showed little signs of 
fruition and had just about become a dead reso- 
lution when Bishop McTyeire, who refused to 
surrender the effort, was appointed the General 
Conference’s chairman of this special committee 
on a university. So far as the Church was con- 
cerned the Bishop carried the load practically 
alone. After capturing the Commodore’s interest 
he joined himself to the educational wisdom of 
Dr. Garland, and these three men planned and set 
up the University. Dr. Mims’ story traces the 
development of Vanderbilt, step by step through 
its collegiate type stage, its steady growth by 
departments and schools into a rounded univer- 
sity, and its leadership in establishing a much 
wider University Center in Nashville. Special 
attention is given to the development of the 
School of Religion as a service to the Church, the 
development of the Medical School, and the 
Library Center. Much space is given also to 
personalities in the faculty, and considerable 
attention to the character and growth of student 
life in the whole range of academic activity, ath- 
letic, and social interests. He covers factually the 
long court battle between the Bishops and the 
Board of Trust for control. In highly interesting 
style one finds in this book the full story of people 
and events within the University during this three 
score and ten years period, plus many illustrations 
of its strong leadership in setting and holding high 
standards and requirements for higher education 
in the South, while at the same time playing a 
phenomenal role in the development of higher 
levels in secondary education in the state and 
region. Chancellor Kirkland was the educational 
statesman leading this regional advancement for 
the forty-four years of his administration. Really 
one should read Mims’ Chancellor Kirkland of 
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Vanderbilt as a sequel to this history to get the 
full story of Vanderbilt’s contribution to southern 
education from 1875 to 1946. 

In addition to Dr. Mims’ broad personal 
knowledge of the University, his History of Vander- 
bilt University is based on a voluminous amount of 
materials found in official records, manuscripts 
prepared by the late Chancellor Kirkland, personal 
letters and journals, faculty and student publi- 
cations, and an endless number of interviews. 
Many of the interviews were repeated and long 
talks with Vanderbilt’s most beloved alumnus and 
teacher, Dr. James Thomas McGill, who entered 
the University as a student in 1876 and then 
lived on the campus as a member of the faculty for 
sixty years where he died in 1946. This History 
is dedicated to Dr. McGill, to the delight of all the 
alumni everywhere. 

Harry F, Comer 
University of North Carolina 


Emite DurkHermm. EN Historisk-Kritisk STupDIE. 
By Chr. Petersen. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard Publ., 1944. 277 pp. 


The Danish author offers a critical analysis 
of Durkheim’s social philosophy, his methods 
and his empirical research. This study is of 
interest in its rigorous penetration to the basic 
assumptions of a sociological system of thought 
that has not remained without influence upon 
contemporary American sociology. The article 
literature in this country has recently turned to- 
ward investigations which try to analyse the premi- 
ses of sociological theory and research and to 
assess limitations as well as ideological biases 
inherent in a given frame of reference. This 
publication can well be looked upon as a contri- 
bution in this direction. 

A critical study of Durkheim’s system is of 
particular interest because of its emphasis on 
positivism and an empirical verification of its 
assertions. We are made aware of the fact that 
even a positivistic creed in sociology does not 
escape the necessity of commitments which 
focus attention on certain aspects of social relation- 
ships while obscuring others. 

Following the method developed by the Swedish 
philosopher Haegerstroem and his students, 
the author is intent upon a conceptual analysis 
which demonstrates internal contradictions in 
a system of thought. With regard to Durkheim, 
such an analysis must concentrate upon his 
discussion of the relationship between the indi- 





vidual and the social group. There is ample 
documentation that Durkheim has not been able 
consistently to stick to his assertion of the pre- 
eminence of the group as related to its individual 
members. The investigation shows the ideo- 
logical ramifications of this axiom and _ places 
Durkheim appropriately in the tradition of the 
conservative social philosophy which—with Comte 
and Hegel, with Renan and Taine—forms a 
reaction against the revolutionary social philoso- 
phy of the enlightenment of the 18th century. 

It is recognized as part and parcel of this phi- 
losophy to emphasize the individual’s inability 
to plan constructive changes in the social order. 
The individual is held to an attitude of passivity. 
By analogy, the concept of an “organism’’ is 
applied to the treatment of social phenomena, 
a well-known instrument in the arsenal of con- 
servative social philosophy. Although Durkheim 
is unable—naturally—to demonstrate that the 
social order is characterized by an inherent 
principle of organization which might justify the 
comparison with a live organism, the analogy is 
used to discourage crude mechanical endeavors 
to temper with the delicate balance of inter- 
dependent social relations. 

Durkheim did not remain unaware of the need 
for social action. The emphasis of his writings 
changed somewhat as the shock of France’s 
defeat in 1871 wore off and other considerations 
than those related to national unity and the 
subordination of individual interests could impress 
themselves upon the author. It is at this point 
that we are confronted with inconsistencies in 
Durkheim’s social thought. The free will of thein- 
dividual is proclaimed, yet the individual is taken 
as an exponent of the group mind anyway. Social 
action is encouraged, but only in so far as it is 
directed at the re-establishment of a dynamic 
equilibrium which is disturbed by disorganized 
social change. There is a strong belief in a pre- 
ordained system of evolutionary change to which 
we have to adjust whether we want to or not. 
Different from Ogburn’s theory of social change, 
however, Durkheim’s “cause determinante’”’ or 
independent variable is not given in technological 
advancement but in the morphology of our social 
order which undergoes set phases of development. 

Modern division of labor was of interest to 
Durkheim not only as any other object of em- 
pirical investigation but because it held the key 
to the assimilation of modern industrialized 
society to his system of social philosophy. He 
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could not close his eyes to the process of indi- 
vidualization that accompanied the economic 
development of the 18th century, nor could he 
affiliate himself with an attitude of defeatist 
gloom of the Spenglerian type. This again 
involved Durkheim in internal contradictions 
from which he was able to extricate himself only 
by the use of word magic. While extreme indi- 
vidualization is undesirable to the proponent 
of the “group mind,” he feels compelled to accept 
it because the very idealization of the individual 
has—paradoxically—developed into the central 
idea that stands as a challenge for concerted 
social action. Individualism, thus, fosters social 
cohesion. The spontaneity of the individual has 
to be considered where advanced differentiation 
has brought change to the basic principles of 
social organization. 

Other facets of Durkheim’s sociology are 
subjected to a similarly incisive analysis. The 
presentation by the Danish author aims relent- 
lessly at the clarification of Durkheim’s basic 
assumptions, and while he never loses sight of 
his objective to demonstrate the internal incon- 
sistency of Durkheim’s social theory, he never- 
theless offers us an interesting and objective view 
upon this imposing structure of this comprehensive 
system of thought. Unfortunately, we are lacking 
in this country students of the history of sociologi- 
cal theory who are willing to submit with similar 
sincerity to the rigor of closely documented critical 
analysis. The purpose of such investigations, in 
this country, would probably tend to take a some- 
what different turn. The procf of internal 
contradictions as such does not necessarily 
invalidate, although it may limit the usefulness of 
a theoretical system. 

Chr. Petersen speaks characteristically of the 
“tensions” in Durkheim’s sociology which threaten 
to “explode” his system. It is hard to forget, 
however, that seemingly irreconcilable ‘‘tensions”’ 
are very often found as sources of productivity 
in both sociological theory and research if they 
are experienced as a challenge toward integration 
and synthesis. While Petersen wants to cleanse 
sociological theory and research from internal 
contradictions which blur the view on social 
reality as such, the discussion of ideologies today 
has advanced to the point where we question 
the possibility of ever achieving that happy 
and naive grasp into the undistorted riches of 
social phenomena. He has contributed himself 


to a more relativistic appreciation of sociological 
frame of reference. 
SvEND RIEMER 

University of Wisconsin 

Lasor Epvucation in Universities. A Stupy or 
UnIveRsITY Procrams. By Caroline F. Ware. 
New York: American Labor Education Service, Inc., 
1946. 138 pp. $1.00. 


This is a very timely study of the programs 
for labor education that are being conducted or 
organized in universities throughout the country. 
This is a significant study in view of the fact that 
some of the more important activities of workers 
organizations tend to be hidden in the turmoil 
and clamour of front page news concerned with 
strikes and wage disputes and portal to portal 
pay. The study was undertaken under the auspi- 
ces of the American Labor Education Service 
and resulted from a conference held in 1945 which 
concerned itself with a discussion of workers 
education in universities. 

The significant thing about this study is the 
fact that although such programs are now be- 
coming an extensive part of universities, with 
practically no exception they are side activities 
and involve higher education in significant re- 
lationships with a type of educational program 
that is in many respects entirely alien to usual 
academic procedures and programs. Whatever 
may be the reason for the expanding number of 
universities undertaking workers education pro- 
grams there seems to be developing a gradual 
feeling that universities or institutions of higher 
learning have some obligation towards the masses 
of workers. The unfortunate thing is that such 
programs for the most part reach only organized 
labor and as a consequence leave untouched the 
vast pools of unorganized workers. It is true of 
course that a great deal of these programs are 
devoted entirely or almost so to training of 
stewards and leaders in organized labor. Miss 
Ware’s study is based upon ten selected institutions 
which she visited and in addition a great number 
of other institutions whose activities in this field 
are only briefly indicated. The study ranges 
from a discussion of the background of labor 
education through a consideration of the problems 
involved in University participation in such 
programs, types of programs, personnel adminis- 
tration and control, and so on. Probably the 
chief defect in Miss Ware’s study is the lack of 
adequate figures to indicate the representation 
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of the rank and file of the workers in such programs 
and any indication of the increased efficiency 
of those who participated in these education pro- 
grams in conducting the affairs of union organiza- 
tions. However, it is quite possible that such 
figures are lacking in any case even in the sources. 
Miss Ware’s study is a significant contribution 
to an understanding of University programs in this 
field. 
Louis O. KaTTsorr 
University of North Carolina 


Tue Mass Psycnorocy or Fascism. By Wilhelm 
Reich (translated by Theodore P. Wolfe). 3d and 
enlarged edition. New York: The Orgone Institute 
Press, 1946. 344pp. $4.50. 


With the ideas of Marx and Freud as a starting 
point of his thinking, Dr. Reich presents a social 
psychological theory of the dynamics of Fascism 
which he feels goes beyond these two masters. 
“Marxist politics have not included in their politi- 
cal practice the character structure of the masses 
and the social significance of mysticism.” The 
rationally appraised needs of the masses have 
not effected change in the expected revolutionary 
fashion. The reason for this is a factor which 
Marx missed. Sexual inhibition imposed through 
common beliefs, the family mores and religious 
prohibition transformed the mental structure 
of the German people so that, because of their 
thwarted lives and established pattern of docility 
and impotence, they readily accepted the leader- 
ship of the Nazi party. This ideological structure 
was reinforced by religious mysticism, considered 
by Dr. Reich to be essentially a substitute for 
natural and full sex expression, through the 
emotional exhilaration of worship and prayer. 
Sex expression is identified with sin. “Full 
sexual consciousness and natural regulation of 
sex life mean the end of mystical feelings of any 
kind”. ... “in other words, natural sexuality is 
the deadly enemy of mystical religion” (p. 152). 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin failed to stress “the 
irrationality of the masses’? which does not flow 
from the objective economic conditions but from 
the sexual thwarting of the people and the resultant 
mental structure of the masses. 

The hope of the situation depends upon the 
free and natural release of sex expression and also 
on those who assume responsibility for vitally 
necessary work (p. 264). The author has a very 
low opinion of the social value of the so-called 
‘work’ of the political leader. Reminiscent of 


the theories of St. Simon, the contention is that 
the rigor and the facing of realities which honest 
toil requires is the process which creates the 
builders of an integral and individually satisfying 
social structure. Governmental and _ religious 
structures are a useless facade. In the process 
of creative work criticism is of value only if the 
critic is at least as competent in the given field 
of work as the worker he criticises. So-called 
democratic public opinion and mass opinion are 
not a source of insight. Real freedom can only 
be gained for the masses through “the daily 
struggle for a free life” (p. 299), and this struggle 
takes place in the daily task. “The work process 
forces us to exchange knowledge and experience”’ 
and is the basis of the good society. 

Basing his analysis on Freud the contention is 
that the more obvious and morally approved 
modes of conduct—the source of Liberalism— 
are of little influence on human action. Beneath 
this level is the sub-conscious—an area of sadistic 
and destructive impulse and of confused mystical 
yearnings resulting from the suppressions imposed 
by the upper level (super ego). Fascism has its 
roots in the drives here generated. 

A still lower and more fundamental level gives 
the true biological base for love and work. Man’s 
task in fighting dictatorship and the irrational 
longing for authority on the part of the masses 
can consist of two fundamental measures: “1. in 
the elucidation of all vital natural forces in the 
individual and society, and 2. the elimination 
of all obstacles which counteract the spontaneous 
functioning of these vital forces” (p. 304). 

Dr. Reich claims that he has discovered the 
element in the universe which is the living reality— 
the orgone. “The orgone, the specific biological 
energy of the cosmos, is neither mechanistic nor 
mystical. This energy follows its own laws which 
are specifically functional and cannot be compre- 
hended in terms of rigid mechanics or in terms of 
positive or negative electricity.” 

It is on the basis of this newly discovered 
life energy—the orgone—that he hopes to build 
his new “sex-economy.” The utilization of this 
force will lead men to have appreciation of “the 
spontaneous decency and wisdom in nature,” 
and turn from “the expectation of medals, riches, 
academic recognition, and popularity” and 
certainly from the “sadistic pleasure of torture, 
suppression, cultivation of illusions, warfare and 
the killing of life’ (p. 309-310). 

The book is revolutionary in outlook but leaves 








many questions in the mind of this reviewer. 
The dogmatic assumption of the identification 
of religion with suppressed sex impulse is unproved. 
Religious literature cited to prove his statement 
is offered as proof positive. The complex 
problem of the meaning of religion is very in- 
adequately dealt with. Denying mysticism, the 
final cure of the world’s ills is found to be a cosmic 
element, the orgone, the nature of which is not 
clearly established. This concept smacks of 
mysticism. 

Dismissing all politics and larger political 
structure as futile, the writer advocates a kind of 
philosophical anarchy and a faith in the sufficiency 
of the natural man unhampered by any sexual 
restraint and through whom the biological im- 
peratives of work and sex find full expression. 
Just how in 1947 we are to dispense with large 
political structure he does not indicate. The 
faith in the true goodness of biological urges 
of the third and deepest level seems a naive 
assumption and takes us back to the romantic 
theory of human nature advocated by Rousseau. 

In spite of these criticisms the reading of this 
book, even though written in a formal and heavy 
German style, is rewarding and thought-compelling 
just because it challenges many of our most 
common assumptions. 

J. Stewart BurceEss 

Temple University 


Soviet Paitosopny: A Stupy or THEORY AND PRac- 
tice. By John Somerville. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946. 269 pp. $3.75. 


Books on Soviet Russia either praise too much 
or blame too much to be entirely credible. Pro- 
fessor Somerville’s book is in the former class. 
The exposition of philosophical theory turns in 
almost every chapter to an enthusiastic report of 
social achievements. The author partially dis- 
arms criticism by urging that an exposition must 
be sympathetic, and he further guards himself 
against reproach by saying so habitually “It is 
claimed...” rather than “It is the case...” 
that the reader could almost suppose him to have 
his tongue in his cheek. But surely neither 
sympathy demands nor irony explains the claim 
that “there is, in effect, a classless society” in 
Russia (p. 14) and the neglect of the emergence 
of a new class of bureaucrats (a class even in the 
Marxian sense, as defined by relation to the forces 
of production); the claim that Stalin’s philosophy 
advances beyond Leninism in the thesis of the 
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partial transformation of socialism into com- 
munism in one country before the world revolution 
and the neglect of the increasing nationalism of 
Stalin’s state; the claim that “Soviet democra- 
cy ...is a fuller development of democracy than 
anything that has yet taken place in the western 
world” (p. 47) and the neglect of the practice in 
elections of presenting a single slate of candidates 
for acceptance or rejection; the claim that “‘there 
is no involuntary unemployment in the USSR” 
(p. 50) and the neglect of compulsory employ- 
ment; the claim that Russia is “the first country 
in history to set up such a system [of free public 
education through the University level] on a 
nation-wide scale” (p. 54) and the dismissal as 
a modification due to the war situation of the 
decree of October 2, 1940 which virtually abolished 
free higher education; the claim of “very significant 
success” in the rehabilitation of prostitutes and 
criminals (p. 107) and the neglect of the decree 
of April 7, 1935 which extended capital punish- 
ment down to the age of 12. And while one who 
reads only in translation is handicapped, one 
wonders about the ascription of a “Biblical 
simplicity which recalls something of the temper 
of Lincoln’s writing” (p. 252) to Stalin’s prose. 

As an expositor of Marxist theory, Professor 
Somerville is admirably clear and comprehensive; 
and it is helpful to be reminded by him that this 
theory is more comprehensive than its critics 
sometimes suppose. Thus Marxism is not simply 
a social philosophy, which finds the tensions 
between economic classes to be the springs of 
historical change, but a complete system of 
philosophy: metaphysics, logic, ethics, esthetics. 
Moreover, the “materialism” of Marxian meta- 
physics is not the simple reduction of all reality 
to the categories of the physical sciences but 
rather the much more comprehensive theory 
commonly called naturalism (or, better, a natural- 
istic philosophy of emergence) in Anglo-American 
philosophy; it is necessary only that the “ma- 
terialist”’ recognize matter “as the basis and 
source of the higher values” (p. 157). Dialectical 
logic concedes historical value to the formalism 
of Aristotle, but the old charge that the Aris- 
totelian laws of thought hamper inquiry into 
change provides the justification for adopting 
a material logic competent to explore a changing 
world and to sanction changing social policies. 
Marxist ethics is humanist rather than super- 
naturalist in character, and involves a “dialectical 
unifying of relative and absolute elements” 
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(p. 86)—the relative element being bourgeois 
ethics and the absolute element being the socialist 
ethics of a classless society. Marxist esthetics 
avoids “vulgar sociologism” (the thesis that art 
simply represents a class point of view) but 
insists that the artist must produce works in 
which we can see “reflections of the forces moving, 
even though unconsciously, towards the broad 
social outcomes of history” (p. 123). 

Even more informative is the account of some 
pivotal controversies within the last generation 
in Russia, controversies in which mechanistic 
materialism (Bukharin) was rejected for a more 
Hegelian position (Deborin) which was in turn 
rejected for a more pragmatic orientation (Mitin 
and Yudin). These controversies were resolved 
‘at conferences which, like the early church coun- 
cils, defined the defeated theses as heretical and 
apparently were effective in proscribing the 
teaching of them. But Professor Somerville 
assures us that the condemnation of Bukharin 
in the treason trials was due to “acts which would 
have warranted severe punishment in any country 
in the world” (p. 245) and was not a philosophic 
argumentum ad baculum. 

Professor Somerville has used his knowledge 
of Russian to provide an annotated bibliography 
containing many untranslated titles; included 
is a philosophical dictionary of which he reports 
to have sold two million copies. 

Mitton H. WILLIAMS 

Syracuse University 


European Witness. By Stephen Spender. New 
York: Reynal & Hitcock, 1946. 246 pp. $3.00. 


In the summer of 1940 the British Government 
sent Mr. Spender to conquered Germany with 
the double mission of finding out what the sur- 
viving intellectuals thought and of helping in the 
de-Nazification and re-opening of libraries. Mr. 
Spender returned with travelling notes, covering 
a short visit to France along with his German 
impressions. These notes are now offered as a 
book. 

We may expect a man of Mr. Spender’s sensi- 
bility and culture to glean from his experiences 
better fruits than the disjointed observations and 
political commonplaces with which we have too 
often been regaled by recent visitors to Europe. 
This expectation is not disappointed. There are 
some remarkable and thoughtful pages in Mr. 
Spender’s travelogue. On the problem of col- 
lective guilt, for example, he writes that “it would 





do little harm and might do a lot of good if every- 
one all over the world examined his or her con- 
science and seriously asked himself whether he 
was in any degree indirectly responsible for Nazism 
and all its consequences” (p. 162). 

On the general significance of the German 
catastrophe (which, as Mr. Spender correctly 
sees, consisted in Hitler’s victory in 1933 rather 
than in the military debacle of 1945), he has 
this to say: “What the Nazis destroyed, once 
and for all, is the modern middle-class idea that 
man, as a social being, does not have to choose 
between good and evil....The world is now 
aghast with the realization*that society has got 
to choose not just to be free but to be good” 
(p. 242). 

Observations like these are worthy of the poet 
who makes them. But this much can hardly 
be said of the book as a whole. “I am,” Mr. 
Spender confesses, “incapable of assuming an 
attitude of absolute confidence about anything”’ 
(p. 134). Since he has no absolute confidence 
in his true insights, he can, with the same degree 
of confidence or diffidence, occasionally deny 
them by repeating senseless propaganda slogans 
in currency among the occupying forces. On 
one occasion, for instance, when he overhears a 
proposal of marriage (eavesdropping being ap- 
parently one of his official duties) he is distressed 
at the failure of the suitor to express a conscious- 
ness of collective guilt. He is impressed by the 
suffering of thousands of innocent people in 
Germany, but, at the same time, he does not see 
why the British public should feel any concern 
for the fate of these people. He speaks as a high- 
minded humanitarian but he also knows to 
admire Satanism (which scares only the bourgeois). 
He feels warmly towards Communism, but he is 
not really a Communist. He has a vague notion 
that there is something to feel guilty about even 
for an Englishman, but his political ignorance 
prevents this feeling from crystallizing into 
definite opinion or action. He thinks of mankind 
as having reached the parting of the roads, with 
life and death of our society in the balance. 
Mankind, he asserts, must reach a great decision 
(p. 87). But whenever not mankind but just 
Mr. Spender is invited to make a little decision 
(and if it is only a question as to whether a librarian 
is to be retained or dismissed as a former party 
member) he recoils from the necessity of making 
up his mind. For in order to make a decision 
one has to have absolute confidence in something, 
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and one must cease to be everything for everyone. 

“The sermons in the stones of Germany preach 
nihilism” (p. 17). The stones have a responsive 
hearer in this British observer. Swarming with 
a host of others across the site of disaster he has 
picked out for himself the réle of the aesthetic 
loiterer. 

HEtmvut KuxHNn 
University of North Carolina 


THREE Wortps. LIBERAL, COMMUNIST AND FASCIST 
Societies. By N. S. Timasheff. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. 263 pp. $2.75. 


This little book is a concise summary of the 
outlines of Communist, Fascist, and what is 
termed Liberal societies, of the last generation. 
In spite of very evident anti-Soviet and pro- 
Catholic bias, it is a convenient and careful 
analysis of three great politico-economic systems, 
in their ideal form and in their variations under- 
gone in recent years. 

The basic principles of original Marxist doctrine 
and the departures from these in the contemporary 
“post-Communist Society” are given. Today, 
it is claimed, the role of great men and the 
emergence of new social classes distinguish the 
approximation of pure Communistic organization 
of 1920 from the Russian Communism of today. 
Other near Communist experiments in Bavaria, 
Hungary, and loyalist Spain are briefly described. 
The latter is completely identified with Com- 
munism. Dr. Timasheff refuses to class the 
so-called Chinese Communism with this group. 
He feels that their agrarian reform policies put 
them in a different class. 

The criteria of Fascist society—ultra-national- 
ism, intolerance of minorities, an economic order 
midway between individualism and collectivism, 
and rule by the elite through the leader—are 
described. 

The claim is that the social tensions which gave 
rise to Facism created a system in which people 
would follow a leader of charismatic type. 

Normative Liberal society is described in terms 
of political freedom and laissez-faire economics. 
After giving an outline of Jeffersonian democracy, 
the author proceeds to show how far England, 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Scandinavia 
and the United States have modified the original 
pattern. In spite of the many drastic departures 
from the norm by the Labor Government in 
England and by the New Deal and elsewhere 
in Liberal societies, he believes that the essential 


distinction between the Liberal society and the 
other two types is maintained because, in the 
last analysis in these societies, the governmental 
policy is responsible to and dependent upon the 
people’s choice. 

He classified the Liberal way of life, on its 
economic side, in three steps, classical, mature, 
and reorganized. The second step is generally 
known as finance capitalism. The third is just 
emerging. In this latter stage, he believes that 
a high degree of collaboration between labor, 
capital, professional groups and the government 
will take the place of conflict, provided common 
goals can be agreed upon. 

The author is by no means assured that Liberal 
society will necessarily prevail. According to 
him this depends upon three factors: efficiency, 
integration, and justice. He points out that in 
many ways Fascist society is more efficient than 
Liberal society. But he claims that if in emer- 
gencies Liberal society can be efficient, it can 
learn to be so in ordinary times. He advocates 
the streamlining of the Congress and other 
political reforms. By “integration” he refers 
to agreement on common social aims, which he 
feels are lacking in America. Liberal society 
should, however, find its basic “integration around 
eternal values.” “Justice” is somewhat vague 
as he presents it and confused with the Catholic 
ideal of spiritual values. It is clear, however, 
that the author believes that economic process 
should be subordinated to the meeting of human 
needs. 

The contrast between the three types of society 
are sometimes drawn a little too severely. The 
alleged political and moral support by the Roman 
Catholic Church given to Franco is nowhere 
mentioned. The reasons for Russia’s suspicion 
of the aims of Liberal societies are nowhere 
indicated. The plan of the Pope for the organi- 
zation of production along the lines of cooperating 
vocational groups is thought to give the outlines 
of a better world. Professor Timasheff towards 
the end of the book says, “Today the unity of 
man and of the family of nations is recognized 
as a moral necessity comprised in the absolute 
order of being.” ‘The organ for the maintenance 
of peace must be endowed with sufficient power 
for decision and armed strength to prevent the 
out-break of any war of aggression.” He feels, 
however, that no national and world organization 
alone can help us avoid the obligation of “a 
wholesale rescaling of values” and a return to 
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“the Source of all goodness.” Except through 
“leaders” imbued with the right spirit no plans 
for world peace will be successful. 

J. STEWART BuRGEsS 


Temple University 


ScienTiFIc MAN vs. Power Potitics. By Hans J. 
Morgenthau. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. 245 pp. $3.00. 


This book typifies much writing in various 
fields during these dubious years when “the old 
order changeth yielding place to the new.” Those 
unable to bridge the gap between the dying Age 
of Animism and the dawning Age of Science often 
indulge themselves in paranoiac self-pity and 
cosmic fear. They also inflict it upon others 
in the “literature of despair,” in the atrabilious 
verbalisms of the tired radicals, and in loud 
trumpetings of doom. Some take the brave 
Stoic pose of our author (page 203), “To know 
with despair that the political act is inevitably 
evil, and to act nevertheless, is moral courage.” 
In my opinion, it is immoral nonsense. Such 
people should not set themselves up as teachers 
of the young. 

The book is a ‘devastating attack’ on the pos- 
sibility of ‘natural science” social science. This 
attack is carried on by juggling connotative 
terms and equating reason, rationalism, and 
liberalism with “scientism.” Terms like social 
forces, political issues and political action, inter- 
ests, emotions, desires, and so on, are used as if 
they were entities of some kind; rigorous, deno- 
tative definitions are not even attempted. The 
result is a mass of reified sophistries. 

Much space is devoted to arguing that peace 
is impossible under “liberalism”? which seems to 
cover all democratic and scientific developments 
since the French Revolution. Science, reason, 
and liberalism always have an epithetic or at 
least derogatory connotation. Science seems to 
mean the mechanistic determinism of the “age 
of reason” although some attention is paid to 
the relativity-revolution in physical science theory, 
but the author sees no relation between this 
and the scientific theory of social phenomena. 
Woodrow Wilson is used as the prize example 
of futile liberalism in politics. The only “real- 
istic” politics is power politics. Yet it is admitted 
(pp. 145-152) that social planning can “supply 
the rational foundation for an approximate 
solution of a specific social problem,” which, 
of course, is all anyone ever has contended since 
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modern social science replaced the crude optimism 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century mecha- 
nistic determinism. This admission really refutes 
his entire argument. 

The last four chapter titles suggest the tone and 
temper of the entire book: “The Chimera of 
the Natural Sciences,” “The Irrationality of 
Scientific Man,” “The Moral Blindness of Scien- 
tific Man,” and “The Tragedy of Scientific 
Man.” There is some grudging acceptance of 
the value of the natural sciences (physical-bio- 
logical) but the implication is that even these 
advantages are doubtful since they give rise to 
the idea that social sciences may be constructed 
on the same model—and this is wholly and 
forever impossible. His only alternative is the 
“statesman,”’ guided by eternal laws of human 
nature—of which only one is mentioned, namely, 
“that man is a political animal is true forever. .. . 
The key to those laws of man is not the facts from 
whose uniformity the sciences derive their laws. 
It is in the insight and wisdom by which more-than- 
scientific man elevates his experiences into the 
universal laws of human nature’”’ (p. 220). 

In short, because science deals only in proba- 
bilities, because some problems cannot (as yet) be 
solved by science, because perfectionism and 
absolutism are impossible in a dynamic, changing 
world, because the social sciences have not as yet 
abolished war and brought the millenium, because 
man is not God, Mr. Morgenthau beats his breast, 
cries “down with Science!’”’ and decides to trust his 
fate to the “statesman” who will rule by power 
guided by insight, intuition, and the irrational 
hunches and impulses which deny and override 
reason and scientific knowledge. 

To me, the results of power politics and irrational 
impulses to date suggest it is time to try some other 
methods of conducting human affairs. Most 
advances of mankind have been made by the reason 
and science which Morgenthau derides and in spite 
of the “statesmen” and other irrational, mystical- 
minded men, charismatic leaders, and aristeia 
whom he lauds. Such mumbo-jumbo juggling of 
reified abstractions gives aid and comfort to 
nascent fascists, worshippers of the fiihrer prinzip 
and other varieties of nation-state totalitarians, 
despairing liberals, and half-baked intelligentsia. 

Many inconsistencies, contradictions, partial 
truths, elaborations of the obvious, unfamiliarity 
with modern American sociology, social psy- 
chology, and even political science could be shown. 
Lack of space makes this impossible. All this 
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brief notice can do is express the reviewer’s 
opinion that the entire thesis is unproved and un- 
provable and the book is a verbalistic tour de force 
of pseudo-erudition. 
READ BAIN 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

By Alvin 
1946, 


America’s ROLE IN THE WorLD Economy. 
H. Hansen, New York: Penguin Books, 
163 pp. $0.25. 


It is most encouraging that popular interest in 
international economic stability is so great that the 
publishers of Penguin Books feel that a reprint of 
this volume, originally published in 1945, will en- 
joy a wide sale. Professor Hansen’s volume is a 
short polemic arguing for the need of international 
economic cooperation as the key to stable and 
peaceful international relations. 

To show that this is a feasible ambition, he 
bases his argument on the central political fact 
that the post-war period will leave two great, 
“noncompetitive” powers in the world: the United 
States and the Soviet Union (p. 5). Great 
Britain and the Empire will occupy the position of 
a balance wheel between the two in the establish- 
ment of an international political equilibrium. 

On this basis, international agreements such as 
the International Monetary Fund, the FAO, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, UNNRA, which are, among others, 
fully analyzed by the author, can serve to elaborate 
a system of international economic intercourse 
which, after trial and error, will lead to inter- 
national stability. 

The main tasks of these organizations and for 
the statesmanship required for their administration 
should be, according to Prof. Hansen: (1) the 
promotion of industrially mature economies; (2) 
the development and industrialization of “back- 
ward” economies; and (3) the liberalization of 
commercial and trade policies (p. 17). 

Inasmuch as this book was written before the 
war’s end the validity of the major political premise 
awaits confirmation. But even if that is granted, 
it is to be noted that, on occasion, Professor 
Hansen’s analysis is not as penetrating as it might 
be. In explaining the heavy capital inflow into 
the United States in the ’thirties (pp. 15-16), he 
attributes the “flight of gold” not so much to the 
“world shortage of dollars” as to disturbed political 
conditions in Europe. It might be asked if much 
of the gold that came into the United States at 
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this time did not do so because of the disturbing 
secondary effects of a disequilibrium in the inter- 
national account. Thus, much capital fled to the 
United States in anticipation, or in evasion, of 
internal currency controls and capital export 
prohibitions. While these secondary effects were 


- confined to the internal economy of the “deficit” 


nation, they were, in the first instance, due to 
international dislocations, to a considerable extent. 

In another instance, Professor Hansen does not 
make very clear the very close correspondence, in 
fact, between the results of suggested operations of 
the International Monetary Fund and those which 
were presumed under the gold standard. The 
United States influenced the operating rules of this 
organization so that it would be the nearest thing 
to the gold standard which would be tenable under 
present conditions, if for no other reason than that 
the United States held such a large proportion of 
the world’s monetary gold. Thus, Professor 
Hansen argues that deflationary measures under- 
taken as a result of deficits in the international 
balance of payments should “under no circum- 
stances be required of a debtor country”’ (p. 65). 
But under the Fund there is no reason why this 
should not take place, nor is there any way of 
preventing it if the economy in question chooses to 
doso. The best the Fund can do is to attempt to 
prevent the chaos of competitive currency de- 
preciation, and to try and regularize a procedure 
that was formerly spasmodic and capricious. 

Despite whatever shortcomings this book may 
have in detail, it is, in the large, a valuable tract 
for the shaping of public opinion to the view that 
international economic collaboration is a political 
as well as a strictly economic problem. One thing 
is certain. Economic isolationism is not only 
uneconomical, but politically very dangerous, 
since it breeds war. 

R. RICHARD WoHL 
The New Leader 


City AND REGIONAL PLANNING Papers. By Alfred 
Bettman. Edited by Arthur C. Comey. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
294 pp. $4.50. 

New City Patrerns. By. S. E. Sanders and A. J. 
Rabuck. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
1946. 197 pp. $8.00. 


These books may be regarded as companion 
volumes. Their major subjects are the same: 
city planning and urban redevelopment. Their 
approaches, however, differ. The Bettman papers 
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are legal, philosophical, and administrative in 
emphasis., The Sanders-Rabuck volume is essen- 
tially architectural. Together the books provide a 
good sampling of what most older city planners 
probably consider “sound” or “advanced” prin- 
ciples. The younger planners, more of whom have 
social science knowledge and perspectives, will 
perhaps find these volumes less definitive. Cer- 
tainly the sociologist will recognize many lacunae 
as well as excellent insights. If he would learn 
how urban society appears to the lawyer-planner 
and architect-planner, he will find these books 
rewarding. 

City planning, housing, and urban redevelop- 
ment seem to have attracted an unusual number of 
superior lawyers, perhaps because of the breadth 
and challenge of the problems or the extensive 
humanitarian considerations involved. Rarely 
have the financial or political rewards been either 
great or direct. One of the most original and 
effective legal minds in this field was the late 
Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati. The posthumously 
edifed City and Regional Planning Papers testifies 
to his remarkable stature as a citizen and intel- 
lectual. His writings were numerous on many 
aspects of planning, yet he never wrote a book. 
According to Arthur Comey, “Each paper or 
speech was made because it was time for it—the 
subject was ‘hot’ and needed to be developed and 
channeled lest it become ineffective.” Never- 
theless, the product, characterized by remarkably 
high quality factual observation, thought, and 
literary style, suggests itself as a model for sci- 
entific writers. The papers, model laws, and 
briefs included in the present volume may be 
grouped by general subject as follows: the prin- 
ciples and procedures of city planning; the 
nature of state and regional planning; the theory 
and law of zoning; legal phases of street develop- 
ment and land acquisition; housing, social welfare, 
and planning; urban redevelopment legislation. 
Included are two of his law briefs which, argued 
before the Supreme Court, served to establish the 
constitutionality of zoning and public housing in 
the United States. The book is a noteworthy 
addition to the Harvard City Planning Studies. 

While there is little that is new in New City 
Patterns, certain chapters offer a useful introduc- 
tion to urban design and the elements of the 
planning process. More than half the book is 
devoted to plan objectives and design principles 
applied to urban redevelopment. As one might 
expect of architect authors, this is by far the most 
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authoritative and valuable part of the book. It 
is enhanced considerably by many appropriate and 
well annotated half-tone illustrations and dia- 
grams. Other chapters on the structure and ad- 
ministration of the metropolitan planning com- 
mission, costs of acquisition, and redevelopment 
are less impressive, and appear tacked on. Highly 
debatable problems treated in doctrinaire fashion 
include the composition of the metropolitan 
planning commission (engineer and architect are 
to be full time members representing the central 
city, the sociologist a part time member from the 
suburbs!), the relation between official and 
unofficial planning bodies, the executive functions 
of the planning agency, and housing as public 
works. 

If, to the sociologist, these books suggest new 
directions for research, they also indicate that 
scientific sociology is little employed by planners. 
Of course welfare arguments against blight and 
slums and for urban improvement are developed. 
They always are. Bettman’s case for housing as a 
public use is brilliantly couched in these terms. 
(His briefs, as persuasive valuational appeals, may 
well interest the student of law and culture.) 
There are also data on deviate behavior, “social 
pathology,”’ property values, and municipal costs 
marshalled on an areal basis. But the natural 
region, ecology as process, and the value consti- 
tuted sociological problem are problems foreign to 
these analyses. So too are the institutional ele- 
ments behind “‘the causes of blight” which Sanders 
and Rabuck outline in detail. These authors, 
incidentally, are evidently oblivious of the fact 
that there are structural differences between cities 
which make general recommendations as to the 
organization of planning agencies extremely 
hazardous. 

If our cities are to be appreciably altered through 
planning, planners and their allies must recognize 
that social engineering is fundamental and that 
design and mapping are merely tools, valuable but 
incidental. Graduate curricula in planning at 
Harvard, M.I.T., and the University of North 
Carolina provide encouraging evidence of this 
recognition. (The professors seem to be ahead of 
the non-academicians in this matter, with the 
notable exception of some younger planners with 
social science training and approach.) At the 
same time, sociologists along with other social 
scientists must provide the principles for the 
already emerging science of urbanism on which 
this social engineering for planning can be based. 
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The sociology of economic organization; group 
structure, physical environment and personality; 
ecology, mobility, and stratification; social and 
cultural dynamics are problem areas of special 
importance. Moreover, in defining human needs 
as the basis of planning standards, the study of 
these problems, utilizing sociometric and inter- 
viewing techniques among others, promise more 
subtle and distinctively sociological insights than 
the population trend, minimum-health-decency- 
safe-and-sanitary approaches have yielded. 
N. J. DEMERATH 
University of North Carolina 


Famities IN TrouBLe. By Earl Lomon Koos. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 134 pp. $2.25. 

Unsappy MarriaGe And Divorce: A Stupy oF 
Neurotic CHoicek OF MARRIAGE PARTNERS. By 
Edmund Bergler. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1946. 167 pp. $2.50. 


These two volumes deal with troubles centering 
in the family. One is by a psychoanalyst con- 
cerned with showing how few of us are normal and 
how many of us are neurotic being batted hither 
and yon by unconscious drives and motives of 
which we are little aware. The other is by a 
sociologist particularly concerned to show how low 
income urban families react to difficulties, how 
little the existing agencies tie in with these troubles 
in a helpful way, and how sociologists need to 
appreciate more than they do the value of the 
leisurely participant-observer repeated interview 
as a research instrument. 

The study of sixty-two families living in tene- 
ments in one New York City block was made by 
Professor Koos personally through repeated 
friendly interviews over a two-year period. His 
approach was not that of the hit-and-run public 
opinion pollster, nor of the census taker with 
large schedule in hand, nor of the case worker with 
a hurried and authoritative air, but that of a 
friendly listener with troubles of his own to share. 
This technique seems to have succeeded in gaining 
excellent rapport. It emphasizes the need people 
feel for a friendly ear. 

Steiner showed the need for more reliable 
sources of help and counsel in her work Where Do 
People Take Their Troubles? Koos likewise 
emphasizes this and severely criticizes the existing 
case work agencies for not doing a better job of 
case finding and for not doing a more warmly 
humane work in handling families. The social 
settiements are praised by the author and the 
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suggestion made that in our society we must have 
a much more effective community organization of 
family-aiding resources. The settlements might 
well branch out into the case work field and extend 
their friendly neighborliness in other than group 
work techniques and services, he feels. The fact 
that in emergencies, next to relatives the families 
consulted most frequently the local druggist, then 
the bartender, priest, labor leader, politician, 
clergyman, and policeman in this order is cited by 
the writer as evidence of inadequately organized 
social services. This finding agrees with that of 
persons seeking to do marriage counseling, that 
people will go to a person whom they know and 
trust, but not just to any agency which sets itself 
up and announces that it is ready for all comers 
with troubles. 

Professor Koos gives attention to internal 
changes in the family as to status, roles, dominance, 
which occur among the members as a result of 
emergencies. He also analyzes the external re- 
lationships of the families when troubles come. 
One feels that the study as published is too brief, 
that there must be a great deal more data from 
such an intensive study as this which might well 
furnish us with further and deeper insights. We 
are given small peeps into the feelings of family 
members by short pungent paragraphs. Longer 
narratives giving the interviewer’s words and 
those of the subject @ Ja Carl Rogers would be 
useful. The material is presented in a readable 
and interesting form. It whets the appetite and 
leaves one wishing for more. Koos is a keen 
social critic as well as an able and resourceful 
research worker. He lays bare the fact that the 
American Dream has little meaning for these 
families and for other thousands like them. Our 
society is urged to quit mouthing “every-tub-on- 
its-own-bottom” phrases and get down to a more 
adequate job of social organization for an urban 
culture whose tubs are rapidly losing both their 
hoops and their bottoms. 

Dr. Bergler’s book, which has a short introduc- 
tion by A. A. Brill, is a good tract with which to 
drum up trade for the psychoanalyst. It is, 
however, more than that. Even for those who 
are not of the elect there is much insight to be 
gained. Sociology, psychology and social work 
are all indebted to Freud and his followers, even 
though a good deal of the literature seems to prove 
too much; and the teachers and counselors in 
marriage and family life need to be familiar with 
this approach. The neurotic, we are told, is an 
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unconscious repeating machine seeking in his 
marriage to repeat some childhood situation. Dr. 
Bergler makes a plea for greater recognition of the 
role of tenderness in love, explaining that the 
neurotic is incapable of it. One of his chapters 
deals with “Marriage as a Patent Medicine” 
which people take hoping to attain unconscious 
infantile goals. The author strongly disavows the 
view that Freudians urge people to act out their 
repressions in order to gain a healthy personality. 

As educators, many of us would be interested to 
know how far a rational program of sex education 
in home and school in early years would go toward 
preventing the development of childhood fixations, 
Oedipus and other situations which become roots 
of later neurotic behavior. Like the medical 
doctors who for a long time stressed cure and 
neglected prevention, Dr. Bergler emphasizes 
therapy through analysis. Little is said about 
prevention. In view of the large amount of time 
and money required for analytic treatment he 
might well have given attention to the manner in 
which persons become mentally healthy or mentally 
neurotic. The book is reasonably concise for this 
type of literature and is replete with short cases. 
Teachers in the marriage field are not likely to 
agree with the author when he says, “Marriage. . . 
is an art which for the normal person need not be 
learned or taught. The average healthy person 
achieves it automatically. Only the neurotic 
fails; he must fail because of the unconscious 
conflicts which he displaces onto commonplace 
outer occurrences’’. 

Dr. Bergler contends that neurotics have re- 
mained psychically at a point between the ages of 
one and three years. Positions assumed in and 
length of coitus, time of ejaculation, thoughts 
during the act, feelings afterwards, frigidity and 
impotence, all are symptoms showing whether a 
person is or is not neurotic. For the author war 
marriages are no different from other marriages. 
“Peace or war, if a neurosis is dominant in the 
personality it cannot be changed by external 
factors.” There is just one more rationalization 
that he can use. Neurotics tend to marry their 
own kind as do the healthy theirs. Even neurotic 
marriages can be repaired, by analysis, that is. 
It is usually necessary to analyze both partners in 
such a marriage. Dr. Bergler predicts that in the 
future (some distance away) judges will not grant 
divorces in cases where there are no children with- 
out asking both candidates whether they have been 
treated psychiatrically. 
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The book is thought-provoking and, although it 
follows an analytical party line, it belongs in the 
libraries of all who seek to understand, interpret, 
and influence human behavior. 

HERBERT D. LAMSON 

Boston University 


Your MARRIAGE AND Famity Lrvinc. By Paul H. 
Landis. Helen Judy Bond, Consulting Editor. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1946. 373 pp. $2.20. 


This book is a textbook to be used in classes in 
preparation for marriage and family life in the 
secondary school. There is a definite need for a 
text for this purpose, so Your Marriage and Family 
Living is a welcome addition to the publications in 
this field. 

In his notes to the teacher Dean Landis presents 
two points concerning the organization and use of 
the book that are worthy of mention. He says, 
“In organization, the book proceeds from the 
historical to the personal. Some teachers may feel 
that it is better to begin immediately with the 
personal issues, of Unit III. There is no doubt 
that young people are more concerned with the 
personal issues. but the historical approach is an 
important step in doing away with a self-conscious- 
ness that hinders frank discussion. Later, when 
problems closer to their immediate experience are 
studied, young people will be ready to face them 
without embarrassment. Further, the historical 
approach makes young people aware that broader 
social forces, and not the whims of human nature 
alone, operate to effect changes in marriage and 
family life. This perspective is highly important.” 
It seems to me that this point of view is sound, 
especially if the teacher is skillful enough to create 
during the first several days a spirit and habit of 
inquiry and active student participation. 

His second point needs no further comment. 
“This book will not answer all young people’s 
questions. Some problems and questions are 
better handled in the personal conference. The 
book in the hands of the skillful teacher will open 
the door to essential personal counseling. Per- 
sonal conferences that involve the student’s own 
problems of boy-and-girl relations should always 
be voluntary, and the student’s questions should 
be answered candidly. Those who feel that they 
cannot answer young people’s questions objectively 
and frankly should not teach the course.” 

The book is written in a clear, simple fashion. 
Its coverage of important topics is inclusive. It 
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contains a wealth of photographic illustrations, 
graphs and charts; review questions, projects and 
activities, “self-tests,”’ and references at the end of 
each chapter; a glossary of scientific terms; a 
bibliography; and a list of visual aids. 

My chief criticism of the volume lies in the fact 
that there are fairly frequent statements of appar- 
ent fact that are unsupported by documentary 
evidence and sufficiently detailed explanations so 
that they are likely to be confusing and misleading 
to the uninformed high school student and too 
complicated to be satisactorily explained by the 
teacher if she should be inadequately trained. 

For example, “Studies that relate happiness of 
couples to happiness of their parents show a rela- 
tion between happiness in the parental home and 
happiness in the home of children after they 
marry. Children of divorced or separated parents 
make poorer adjustments to marriage than do those 
from complete families. Why? Is it because 
happiness runs in families, or does the habit of 
happiness established in childhood carry through 
life? Probably both are true. In any case the 
fact itself is important, whatever its explanation” 
(p. 115). 

“More girls marry during the ages of seventeen 
to twenty than at any other ages” (p. 126). No 
documentation is given for this. One wonders 
what comparison the author is making. Further- 
more, Thompson, in his Population Problems 
(3d edition, 1942, p. 195) says, “In the United 
States there are no data on the age at which women 
marry except for one or two states, and these are 
by no means typical of the entire nation.” 

“Experience in clerical, semiclerical, domestic, 
and unskilled work seems to be related to poor 
adjustment in marriage” (p. 136). No source is 
cited for this information and no further explana- 
tion is offered. 

“Failure to be true to marriage vows in respect 
to sex is responsible for more heartaches, disap- 
pointments, and emotional suffering in marriage 
than any other factor” (p. 176). The basis for 
this sweeping statement is not given. 

“The East and South are still very cautious 
about permitting divorce and these sections of the 
country have few divorces per 100 families. The 
West has very liberal divorce laws, allowing more 
grounds for divorce” (p. 302). Although it is true 
that some of the eastern and southern states have 
fewer divorces than the states of the Far West, a 
perusal of the statutes reveals that there is no 
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over-all difference in the number of grounds upon 
which a divorce may be granted between these 
regions. 

Your Marriage and Family Living is a good book. 
However, I feel that it could have been a much 
more satisfactory book if greater care had been 
exercised in putting it together. 

Dona.p S. K1atss 

University of North Carolina 


PSYCHIATRIC INTERVIEWS WITH CHILDREN. By Hele! 
Leland Witmer, Editor, New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. 443 pp. $4.50. 


Miss Witmer compiled the material contained in 
this, her latest book, at the request of the Common- 
wealth Fund. The request was based upon the 
very apparent need for more exact demonstration 
of the methods of child guidance psychiatry than 
is contained in available literature. She writes 
primarily for the student of child psychiatry and 
secondarily for the practitioner. 

The purpose of the book is to exemplify the 
technique of the individual therapist—‘“‘to set 
forth in much more detail than usual just what the 
psychiatrist and child said and did in their sessions 
together and what considerations underlay the 
psychiatric efforts’”—the various ways in which 
psychiatrists in child guidance clinics utilize the 
therapist-patient relationship for therapeutic ends, 
“‘to show by case illustrations some of the ways in 
which direct psychotherapy is carried on in child 
guidance clinics at the present time.”’ This latter 
wording is reported to be the equivalent of saying 
“some of the uses to which the therapeutic rela- 
tionship is put.” 

This work obviously fulfills at least the stated 
purpose and its stimulating need, insofar as any 
one book can be expected to fulfill a need that will 
continue for as long a time as we attempt to make 
information available to our associates. 

Ten case records are presented, with emphasis 
upon the therapist’s contacts with the patient; only 
enough of the other record is presented to keep the 
reader aware of associated clinical activity and to 
indicate the information available to the therapist 
which may not be brought out in his interviews 
with the patient. 

Each record is preceded by brief “General Com- 


_ment”’ by the therapist, a nice attempt to permit 


the reader to approach the case with some apprecia- 
tion of the therapist’s point of view, so that the 
work done can be seen as a logical part in that 
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person’s application of his or her set of individual 
considerations. This might profitably have been 
expanded. This type presentation has much to 
offer, and it is hoped that future works which use 
modern recording methods (such as electrical 
transcriptions) will continue this same technique, 
expanding it to give the reader a more complete 
picture of the therapist, his theoretical background, 
and clinical setting. 

Despite the general use of the term “psychia- 
trist,’”’ in the statements of purpose, only five of the 
therapists are psychiatrists, two being doctors of 
philosophy and one being an analyst. Dr. Witmer 
refers to herself as a lay person as compared to the 
contributors, although their backgrounds vary 
considerably. In a compilation such as this, 
identifying information concerning the editor as 
well as the contributor should help establish a 
feeling for the ‘point of view.” 

Miss Witmer does not intend this book to add to 
the theoretical knowledge of the field, but it is a 
major contribution to the literature on child 
psychiatry. 

MELVIN L. MuRPHY 

Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


Sex Epucation: A GUIDE FoR PARENTS, TEACHERS, 
AND YoutH LEADERS. By Cyril Bibby. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1946. 311 pp. $2.50. 


Sex Education was written in Britain for British 
readers. This is the American edition. In the 
preface Mr. Bibby very modestly writes, ““The 
fact is that so little attention has been devoted in 
Great Britain to sex education that there is no 
one who can write with real authority. I have 
undertaken the task simply because it is one that 
must be tackled, and so far no better qualified 
person has done so.” In my opinion, Mr. Bibby 
demonstrates through what he writes and the way 
in which he writes that he is very well qualified 
for the job. The book is excellent throughout. 
Although written for a British audience it is 
altogether applicable to the American situation. 

A listing of the chapter titles gives an idea of the 
complete coverage of the subject: Introductory: 
The Problems Posed; The Social Setting; The 
Parent’s Part; The School Curriculum; Sex 
Problems in the School; In the Service of Youth 
(“Service of Youth” is a phrase used in Britain to 
apply to all forms of recreational activity for 
young people from 14 to 20 years of age.); In 
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Search of Knowledge; Educating the Educators. 
Each one of these subjects is dealt with in con- 
siderable detail and with great clarity. 

There are six appendices. The first, ‘Tentative 
Scheme for Sex Education,” presents in graphic 
outline form for successive ages from early 
infancy through parenthood “Developmental Char- 
acteristics,” physiological, psychological, and 
social; ‘‘Educators;’ and “Appropriate Educa- 
tion,” knowledge, habits, and attitudes. Appen- 
dix II gives “Suggestions for Practical Activities,” 
and Appendix III lists sources of material and 
advice in the United States, Great Britain, and 
the British Commonwealth. The fourth and 
fifth appendices are especially interesting and 
valuable in that they give “specimen circulars’ 
and “specimen lectures.’”’ The circulars show 
samples of those that have been sent by some 
schools to parents before the work in sex education 
has been presented to the children. The lectures 
are copies of talks “recorded as actually delivered.” 
Mr. Bibby points out that he included these only 
after very careful consideration. He recognizes 
the possibility that some persons might attempt to 
use them in their exact form without thought for 
the situation or that some inadequately trained 
might copy them as they are. “But against this 
is to be set the real desire expressed by many edu- 
cators for such a guide, not to serve as a substitute 
for individual thought, but to reinforce it with the 
results of experience.’ Appendix VI is an 
annotated bibliography. 

The author’s point of view may be demonstrated 
by quotation of one or two excerpts. With regard 
to objectives of sex education he says, ‘“‘Anaim that 
is both desirable and practicable is that our citizens 
should grow up learning the truth and not petty 
lies, that their emotional attitude to sex should be 
a healthy and not a distorted one, and that their 
code of sexual morals should be built up on a basis 
of clear-headed and warm-hearted contemplation 
of all the issues involved”’ (p. 22). 

Concerning the immediate problem of sex educa- 
tion he says, ‘“The best results will follow from sex 
education only when the whole of our society is 
remodeled, and our children grow up from the 
earliest days surrounded by adults who feel that 
sex is an excellent and joyous thing in which man 
and woman join as equal partners, sharing benefits 
and responsibilities alike. Meanwhile, our scheme 
of sex education must not be drawn up in vacuo, as 
if sex attitudes and sex behavior were things fixed 
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and immutable. If it is to be really potent, it 
must be sex education for a particular social 
setting” (p. 31). 
Donaxp S. Kiaiss 
University of North Carolina 


Waces UNDER NATIONAL AND REGIONAL COLLECTIVE 
BaRGAINING. By Richard A. Lester and Edward 
A. Robie. Princeton, New Jersey: Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 1946. 99 pp 
$1.50. 


The authors of this valuable monograph have 
surveyed the experience of seven industries which 
operate under national and regional bargaining 
schemes. They describe the history and problems 
of this type of collective bargaining in the pressed 
and blown glassware, pottery, silk and rayon 
finishing, stove, full-fashioned hosiery, flat glass- 
ware and the West Coast pulp and paper industries. 

Their conclusions point to the fact that regional 
and national collective bargaining agreements may 
be a very flexible and eclectic instrument of 
negotiation. They base their views on three 
criteria of feasibility: (1) This type of negotiation 
is possible in an industry with widely scattered 
plants, even when these operate under geographic 
wage differentials. (2) Although a high ratio of 
labor costs to manufacturing costs represents a 
situation especially benefited by the stabilizing 
effect of this type of agreement, this is not an 
essential requirement. (3) Finally, it is not 
absolutely necessary that wages be set in terms of 
standard piece-rate prices (altho it is helpful), nor 
is it necessary that all firms within an industry be 
organized in terms of the agreement, some may be 
outside it. In this last criterion the authors avoid, 
almost by verbal manipulation, the requirement of 
industry-wide participation, which if these agree- 
ments are successful would surely be a union goal. 

The authors are sanguine, too, that employers 
will not oppose this type of collective bargaining, 
and such opposition, if it exists is ‘‘not likely to be 
widespread or sustained” (p. 92). The facts have 
not borne out this contention. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is conducting a 
concerted drive against the development of this 
type of negotiation, as recent labor bill hearings in 
Washington abundantly testify. 

Were this type of agreement to find general 
currency the economic implications might be of 
wider scope than can be foreseen from this limited 
survey. The industries surveyed have, as a rule, 
enjoyed rather peaceful labor relations. In 
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industries in which labor relations have been 
marked by strife and conflict, national collective 
bargaining might operate to increase instability, 
as well as introducing rather rigid wage structures. 

The CIO in publishing the Nathan Report on 
wage policy has indicated that it is approaching 
wage-setting in terms of the capacity of the firm 
to pay, that is in terms of profit-wage ratios. 
Under these terms marginal firms might well be 
“squeezed out” in a national collective bargaining 
agreement. Further, the ability of a union con- 
trolling a national collective bargaining agreement 
to force a nation-wide strike to force wage raises 
or wage maintenance might not only make wages 
rigid but might bring about disastrous labor- 
management conflicts, of the type of the recent coal 
strike. 

The authors of this study are to be commended 
for making a thorough study of a problem which 
will surely command increased attention in the 
near future. Their conclusions, however, seem 
to be based on too limited a range of experience to 
be regarded as definitive. 

R. RicHarD WoxHL 

The New Leader 


THe NATURE OF SERVICE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION. By Grace F. Marcus. (Public 
Assistance Report No. 10.) Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 32 pp. 10 
cents. (paper) 


This brief report has been issued by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance as a basis for further study of 
the distinguishing characteristics of public assist- 
ance administration. 

Miss Marcus’ thinking is, as always, brilliantly 
clear and provocative, and the report will be valu- 
able to everyone seriously interested in this field. 

The first of the two sections is devoted to the 
purposes of public assistance as a program of social 
security, the second to service in public assistance 
administration. The intention is te provide a 
statement which will be of use in developing the 
elements of administrative policy and to suggest 
ways in which the objectives of public assistance 
may be more effectively realized. 

Miss Marcus develops the administrative impli- 
cation of the statutory right to assistance with 
great skill. The meaningful acceptance of this 
principle has a profound influence on administra- 
tive policy and on the worker’s conception of 
skillful contact. It requires that the agency 
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analyze carefully any intention or assumption of 
control: over the right to assistance or demand 
that the client change as the price of being de- 
clared eligible. 

In the second section there is a wealth of material 
on the focus and breadth of service to public 
assistance clients, with well chosen illustrations. 
This includes a definition of responsibility re- 
garding problems of behavior and _ personal 
relationships. 

Mourret McCLAvcaHLIN 

University of North Carolina 


A Srupy in Rurat Society. By J. H. Kolb and 
Edmund de S. Brunner. 3d. edition, revised. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 717 pp. 
$4.50. 


Since this is a third edition of A Study of Rural 
Society it is not felt that a full review of the volume 
is necessary. All students of rural sociology are 
familiar with the previous editions—all of which 
have been widely proclaimed as excellent text- 
books for teachers and students, and as excellent 
interpretations of rural life for the general reader. 
Kolb and Brunner are both first-rate social sci- 
entists and together they team up excellently. 
This book is not written part by one author and 
part by the other, but is truly a collaborative work. 

This revision employs a new outline. Part I 
deals with the Rural People—Their Distinguishing 
Characteristics and consists of four chapters. 
Part II deals with Making a Living in Rural 
Society and is made up of five chapters. Part III 
deals with Group Relationships and is made up of 
six chapters. Part IV deals with Institutional 
Arrangement and is made up of ten chapters, 
including a final chapter dealing with Rural 
Society and the Great Society. For classroom 
purposes the parts can be rearranged to suit the 
teacher. 

A great deal of this book has been rewritten. 
The statistics have been brought up to date and 
recent researches have been incorporated in the 
body of the text. It is really a revision and a con- 
siderable improvement over the earlier editions. 

One of the values of this book is that it gives 
considerable emphasis to the economic aspects of 
rural society. A special section, Part II, is devoted 
to making a living and is definitely economic. 
However, all through the book one finds an unusual 
emphasis on economic and social relationships. 
“There are no economic problems or policies which 
do not have real social consequences and implica- 
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tions, nor can social problems and policies be 
divorced from their economic bases.” 

Like the previous editions this edition considers 
that rural society is made up of both farmers and 
villagers, and the modern rural community as @ 
town-country community. The rural and urban 
elements in general society are regarded through- 
out as interdependent parts of the larger whole. 

One finds a great deal of social theory woven into 
all of the chapiers. Theory is viewed as a tool for 
study and as a means for understanding. 

Both of the authors are especially interested in 
group relationships which means that this section 
of the book is especially good. The book also 
takes cognizance of the recently developed inter- 
ests in rural America. There are good chapters on 
recreation, rural health and medical services, and 
rural welfare and social security. There is also a 
chapter on local government which is a topic not 
found in all rural sociology volumes. 

Each chapter closes with discussion topics and up 
to date reading references. In addition to the 
well-selected references at the close of each chapter, 
one finds in the appendix a very valuable feature, 
namely, a bibliography of rural life in foreign 
lands. This bibliography is both general and by 
countries and areas. 

This is a very good textbook—one of the best, 
and undoubtedly will be widely used. The 
authors are to be congratulated for doing an un- 
usual amount of revision, addition, and improve- 
ment in general in this revised edition. 

S. H. Hosss, Jr. 

University of North Carolina 


Reicious Liperty. By M. Searle Bates. New 
York and London: International Missionary Coun- 
cil, 1946. 604 pp. $3.50. 


Despite the occasional eruptions against re- 
ligious minorities in the United States there is a 
general feeling of toleration. At any rate the 
Constitution of the United States provides for 
freedom of religious belief to the extent that it 
does not violate the principles of social welfare. 
That this state of affairs does not hold in the world 
at large is often not realized by the average 
American. For he tends to think that the situa- 
tion which he enjoys is common. 

Religious liberty involves many difficult prob- 
lems. It involves not merely the problem of 
defining the realm within which religious functions 
are to be exercised but also, for the individual, 
raises the problem of what to do in the case of 
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those who do not believe as he does and who there- 

fore must be in error. The classic expression in 
Mill’s “Essay on Liberty” and Locke’s “Essay on 
Toleration” of the notion of liberty has become 
an integral part of the thinking of the vast majority 
of Anglo-Saxon people. But neither Mill nor 
Locke answered the basic problems involved in the 
definition of liberty and the relation to those who 
do not believe as we do but with whom we must 
act jointly. The rise of National Socialism and 
prior to that the Communist Revolution in 
Russia brought again to the fore the whole question 
of religious liberty in the West. In addition the 
position of the Catholic Church in Spain as well as 
certain parts of South America has made it 
necessary that the whole doctrine of religious 
liberty be re-examined and its present situation 
formulated. The present book by Professor 
Bates, University of Nanking, is directed to a 
survey of this problem. The book begins with a 
study of the problems of religious liberty in the 
political scene of the modern day. Professor 
Bates examines the status of religious liberty in 
Soviet Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, Imperial 
Japan, India, Mexico, Latin America, and other 
regions. These case studies are carefully docu- 
mented and although made from the point of view 
of Protestantism are very fair. The second part 
of the book considers the historical development of 
the notion of religious liberty. The third and 
fourth parts of the book concern themselves with 
definitions and philosophical problems involved in 
the concept of religious liberty. The book con- 
cludes with a review of the contemporary problem 
as well as some proposals in the field of religion, 
education, public opinion, government, and law. 

This study was accomplished under the auspices 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

For those of us who are concerned with the pres- 
ervation of freedoms of various sorts this book will 
serve as an excellent handbook as well as a source 
of much important material. The nature of the 
book makes any specific comments difficult. 

L. O. Katrsorr 
University of North Carolina 


A Tower on THE Hercuts. Tue Story or THE First 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF BROOKLYN. By Ralph 
Foster Weld. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 169 pp. $2.50. Iilus. 
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A Tower on the Heights is the third book on 
Brooklyn and its history by Ralph Foster Weld, a 
social historian who has made that city his 
specialty. This particular book traces the organi- 
zation and development of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn from 1822, when it was organ- 
ized in District School Number One with ten 
members, through 1945 with a membership of well 
over a hundred times the original number. Six of 
the fourteen chapters bear the name of the same 
number of clergymen. The other four ministers 
and their years of service are also discussed in a 
little less detail. 

Unique as a parish study written by a social 
historian, in this book Mr. Weld relates the growth 
and development of the First Presbyterian Church 
to the changes in its local environment, in Presby- 
terian and general Protestant theology, and in 
national history as well. Of particular interest to 
the students of social institutions, church history, 
and church-community relationships, is this 
brief discussion of the successful adaptation of a 
church to its changing social environment. 

If one finds the details on the cost of mason work, 
music, or ministers, and the lists of “elders” and 
other church leaders tedious reading, they should 
be offset by the more lively—but none the less 
accurate—treatment of the “Old School vs. New 
School” controversy (Ch. 5) or L. Mason Clarke’s 
announcement of his “unorthodox” theology 
(Ch. 11). A fuller treatment of the church’s 
program would have been valuable. 

EDNA COOPER 

University of North Carolina 


NATURE AND Man. By Paul Weiss. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1947. 287 pp. $2.80. 


In this volume Professor Weiss lays the theoreti- 
cal foundations for a systematic treatment of 
ethics. In two projected volumes which will deal 
with more specific ethical problems the author 
envisions a comprehensive system. 

Central in the presentation is the problem of 
freedom. The approach of the author is to ground 
the problem in nature. ‘Man is a free being in 
nature. Otherwise he would be supernatural, in 
part at least, or would not be responsible for the 
things he does. The freedom that pertains to him 
is but a special illustration of a freedom embodied 
in every other natural being.’”’ It is clearly the 
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intention of the author to develop a naturalistic 
ethics. 

Social scientists will recognize in the ethical 
system outlined some of the presuppositions of the 
theories of G. H. Mead and John Dewey. How- 
ever, social scicntists may find the careful philo- 
sophical clarity tedious. It is probably that the 
projected volumes in the series will offer the type of 
analyses with which contemporary social scientists 
can more readily dea]. As often has been noted, 
American social scientists have been prone to 
boast of their anti-philosophical predilections, and 
particularly to theorize without regard to philo- 
sophical implications. The result often is, accord- 
ing to Professor Weiss, that “The philosophy of a 
scientist is usually an overnight philosophy. It is 
rarely pursued by the scientist with the same care 
and devotion that he gives to his science. He is 
strongly tempted to take some central scientific 
term and swell it up to cosmic proportions without 
regard for what is pushed away, confounding 
thereby the scientific and the philosophical mean- 
ings of terms, and a respectable theory with one 
which ultimately denies what it wanted to say” 


(p. 83). 


University of Maryland 


James E, FLEMING 


OUTLINE OF SociAL CHANGE AND ProcREss. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge: Phillips Book 
Store, 1946. 64 pp. mimeographed. $1.75. 


In this outline for a course in western social 
change and progress since 300 A.D. “it will be 
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shown that ideas of desirable social change (prog- 
ress) are characteristic of all ages, even though the 
society may be moving away rather than toward 
the ideal.” Hegel, Comte, Spencer, Durkheim, 
Ténnies, Sumner, and others are viewed as “dis- 
semblers of 19th century False Decretals, ex- 
ponents of linear evolution....’” By contrast 
there are 20th century empiricists and realists who 
have gradually turned away from cultural de- 
terminism and who indicate that “high civilization 
requires conscious efforts on a large scale to 
avoid degeneration.”” Among the several discussed 
under the head of ‘Pessimism-Optimism’’ are 
Le Play, Hansen, Brooks Adams, Pareto, Spengler, 
and Sorokin. Dr. Zimmerman leaves no doubt 
that he considers as completely inadequate the 
present works in the field of change and. progress. 
For him, social science is a utilitarian body of 
knowledge; he holds that the “‘valueless’’ social 
scientists are “‘seething volcanoes of ideas on social 
reform” below the surface of their thinking. “The 
purpose of this course is not to plan the future but 
to point out that western society is in another of 
those stages where planning is needed... in the 
field of recreated social relations and institutions.” 

It is heavy going—toward a goal which only the 
instructor and his students can evaluate—com- 
bining impressive polysyllabic profundity of 
developmental philisophico-sociological abstrac- 
tions and multi-linguistic references with simple 
definitions of words and terms. 

LEE M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


With the 
HEALTH, the 


ublication recently of the 120th PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET, TOWARD MENTAL 
blic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38ths Street, New York, non-profit, edu- 


cational organization and publishers of the series of popular, 10-cent digests of authoritative 


research, marked its tenth anniversary year. 


Over ten million of these monthly Public Affairs Pamphlets have been distributed since the 
Committee’s organization in 1935. Today over 60 titles in the current series present facts and 


information on im 


rtant economic and social questions. 


Toward Mental Health, prepared in cooperation with the National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, initiates a popular campaign to educate the American public to a sound and sympathetic 
approach toward mental illness, and to aid in its early recognition and treatment. 

Other timely titles in the series are: For a Stronger Congress, The Negro in America, Youth 
and Your Community, What Shall We Do About Immigration?, Industrial Price Policies, 
The Races of Mankind, Building Your Marriage, and Alcoholism Is a Sickness. 

In a further step to carry out its program of public education on current questions, the Com- 
mittee has launched a series of PUBLIC AFFAIRS FILMSTRIP PACKETS for use in clubs, churches, 


and classrooms. 


ets have been produced to date: We Are All Brothers, adapted 


Two 
from the classic Races + Mankind pamphlet, and Foreign Trade—I?’s Good Business, adapted 


from What Foreign Trade Means to You. 
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A Hovstrnc Procram ror America. By Charles 
Abrams. New York: League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 1947. 32 pp. $0.25. 

Lrperta: A Century or Surviva. 1847-1947. By 
Raymond Leslie Buell. African Handbooks No. 7. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. 140 pp. $1.50. 

A CurroraL History oF EpucaTion. REASSESSING 
Our EpvucationaL Trapitions. By R. Freeman 
Butts. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1947. 726 pp. $4.00. 

Tue PENITENTIARY MOVEMENT IN DELAWARE 1776 TO 
1829. By Robert Graham Caldwell. Wilmington, 
Delaware: Historical Society of Delaware, Old Town 
Hall, 1946. 251 pp. $3.00. 

Your Community. Its Proviston FoR HEALTH, 
Epucation, SAFETY, AND WELFARE. By Joanna C. 
Colcord. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1947. 263 pp. $1.50. 

A Free AND RESPONSIBLE Press. By The Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 139 pp. $2.00. 

Tue LEGISLATIVE PROcESS IN ALABAMA. LEGISLATIVE 
Costs. By Hallie Farmer. University, Alabama: 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1944. 25 pp. 

Latin America, Past AND PRESENT. By Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon and Flaud C. Wooton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1946. 469 pp. $2.20. 

Your Crtry Tomorrow. By Guy Greer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 210 pp. $2.50. 
Lrvinc iN THE Atomic Ace. A ReEsourcE UNIT FOR 

TEACHERS IN SEcONDARY ScHoors. Edited by 
Harold C. Hand. Educational Research Circular 
No. 57. Urbana: The University of Illinois, 1947. 

59 pp. 

Tae Smatt Community Looxs Aneap. By Wayland 
J. Hayes. New York: Harcourt, Braceand Company, 
1947. 276 pp. $3.00. 

SoctaL Institutions. Revised edition. By. J. O. 
Hertzler. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1946. 346 pp. $4.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL Sratistics. By 
Paul G. Hoel. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1947. 258 pp. $3.50. 

Latin AMERICANS IN TEXAS. By Pauline R. Kibbe. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: The University of 
Mexico Press, 1946. 302 pp. $3.50. 

Hovsinc. Edited by E. R. Latty. Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. XII, No. 1, Winter 1947. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University School of Law. 


208 pp. $1.00. (A quarterly. Subscription price, 
$3.00 per volume.) 

THE MAKING OF A SOUTHERNER. By Katharine Du 
Pre Lumpkin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, 
248 pp. $3.00. 

Can Science Save Us? By George A. Lundberg. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947. 
122 pp. $1.75 (cloth); $1.00 (paper). 

HosprtaL Resources AND NEEDS. REPORT OF THE 
MicaiGAN Hosprtat Survey. Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan: The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 1946. 172 pp. 

Now#ere Was SoMEWHERE. By Arthur E. Morgan. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. 234 pp. $2.50. 

As We Were. Famity Lire 1n America 1850-1900. 
By Bellamy Partridge and Otto Bettmann. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1946. 184 pp. $450. Over 500 
illustrations. 
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StupIEs AND Reports. New Series No. 3. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: International Labor Office, 1947. 
348 pp. $2.25. 

Map or Muppiep? By Porter Sargent. 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts: Porter Sargent, 
1947. 190 pp. 

Tue Socrorocy or Rurat Lire. (rev. ed.) By T. 
Lynn Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
634 pp. 

I Marrrep A RussIAN: LETTERS FROM KHARKOV. 
Edited by Lucie Street. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1947. 331 pp. $3.00. 

COUNSELING AND PROTECTIVE SERVICE AS FAMILY 
Case Work: A FuncTIONAL Approach. By Jessie 
Taft, Editor. University of Pennsylvania: Pennsy]l- 
vania School of Social Work, 1946. 162 pp. $1.50. 

SLAVE AND CITIZEN. THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAS. 
By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Way Men Hate. By Samuel Tenenbaum. New 
York: The Beechhurst Press, 1947. 368 pp. . $3.50. 

DELINQUENT Gir-ts IN Court. A Stupy OF THE Way- 
WARD Minor Court oF New York. By Paul W. 
Tappan. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. 265 pp. $3.00. 

THe SoctaL SYSTEM OF THE MODERN Factory. THE 
Strike: A Socrat Anatysts. By W. Lloyd Warner 
and J. O. Low. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1947. 245 pp. $3.00. 

OUTLINE OF THE FUTURE OF THE Famity. By Carle C. 
Zimmerman. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
Phillips Book Store, 1947. 128 pp. $1.75. 
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